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TRAILWAYS TO THE MOMENTOUS TRANSFER* 


By Isaac J OSLIN Cox | 


On Tuesday, December 20, 1803 a memorable gathering took 
place within the building where we are now meeting. A group 
of notables of the frontier city assembled here to witness the 
transfer of the province of Louisiana to the United States. Citizen 
Laussat, representative of the government of Napoleon Bona- 
4 parte, read the order of the First Consul which enabled him to 

deliver the region to the expectant Americans. After performing 
this part of the significant ceremony, he yielded his place to Gov- 
ernor Claiborne, who in turn assured those before him that they 
and their fortunes were now irrevocably joined to the northern 
republic. Many who heard his brief statement doubted it. Three 
weeks before they had witnessed the transfer of the same terri- 
tory from Spain to France. Some of their number doubtless had 
been present thirty-five years before when a similar ceremony 
had shifted them from French to Spanish allegiance. In view 
of the earlier transfer and the changes of the last few months, 
how could they feel sure that they were now irrevocably part 
of the young rep 2pupblic to the northward—a people of alien race 
and law and custom—and that they were destined ever to remain 
so? 
| To understand the real significance of this. last simple trans- 
fer one must perchance review the various factors, local and in- 
a _ ternational, which had made it possible. Such a review will throw 
us backward some three centuries to the beginnings of European 
* conquest and colonization in the Americas and will necessarily 
include a brief resumé of the steps by which three nations of 
western Europe—Spain, France and England—sought to estab- 
lish their dominion in the new world, and impose upon it those 


\ _* Read before the Louisiana Historical Society, December 20, 1948. 
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political, social and economic institutions that alone could give 

- permanence to their control. Such a review will touch upon 
familiar facts of discovery, exploration, conquest and subsequent 
development but, perchance, will give a new slant to the event 
we now commemorate. | 


When Christopher Columbus started out on his epoch-making 
- voyage from Palos, he knew nothing, of course, of the river 
systems of that continent which he was unwittingly to discover, 
nor of the lordly Mississippi which drained its most favored area, 
nor of the Crescent City that was to become its commercial 
gateway. Such conceptions lay beyond his wildest dreams. More 
than two and a quarter centuries were to pass before the rude 
frontier port of New Orleans was tardily established. Never- 
theless, nature intended that colonial outpost to be the key spot 
to the mighty Mississippi Valley. Likewise, when a few years 
later John Cabot directed his little vessel from the harbor of 
Bristol, he had no vision of the mighty St. Lawrence Basin nor 
es _ of its defensive outpost, Quebec. Today we know that these two 
o daring navigators were unconsciously opening a pathway into 
the heart of North America. To supplement their efforts, also 
unwittingly, Francis I of France dispatched the Venetian Veraz- 
zano straight across the Atlantic. This pioneer, in turn, coursed 
an unpromising coastline from the Carolinas to Nova Scotia ~ 
without any appreciation of the size and character of the con- 
tinent behind it. In fact most contemporary maps covered the 
vast interior with an unwarranted extension of the Pacific Ocean. 
Verazzano, like Columbus and the Cabots, sought the teeming 
Indies not the undeveloped Americas. 


Each of these three errant Italians gave his royal patron a 
shadowy claim to the New World. None of them had sighted 
the vast river systems of North America nor gained an adequate 
impression of its outer rim. Nevertheless, their pioneer efforts 
set in motion a series of discoveries, explorations, settlements 
and conquests, that dotted the eastern coastline of the continent | 
with flourishing colonial bridgeheads and mapped out the St. 

_ Lawrenve and the Mississippi as natural trailways for future 
continental expansion. | | 


The next two centuries were to demonstrate how readily | 
| these great rivers were to make the interior of North America 
accessible to the French. Scarcely less significant were the rivers 
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of the Atlantic Coastal Plain which afforded the British access 
to the tidewater and piedmont regions and in turn helped them 
pass the Appalachian barrier. Unconsciously, but surely, the 
later explorers and settlers of these two nations widened their 
respective national claims to eastern North America. The ori- 
ginal claimants, the Spaniards, found themselves more closely 
restricted to the Florida Peninsula. This gave them neither river 
trailways into the great interior nor an adequate bridgehead 
against the British on the Atlantic seaboard or against the French 


on the Gulf Coast. Quebec in the seventeenth century and New 


Orleans in the first quarter of the eighteenth seemed to assure 
their French rivals possession of the boundless interior valleys. 
A number of convenient harbors—Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Norfolk, Charleston—backed by flourishing settlements in 
the immediate hinterland, promised still greater security to Brit- 
ish colonial claims. Great Britain in 1763 wrested from France 


and Spain all- their North American possessions east of the . 


Mississippi. Spain fell heir to French Louisiana west of the 
Mississippi and also to New Orleans. Twenty years later that 


nation also recovered the Floridas. At the same time she beheld 


a new nation to the northward, the United States. That Republic 
during the next forty years was to give Spain more trouble than 
her combined European rivals of the past three centuries. Presi- 
dent Jefferson indicated this when shortly before the historic 
transfer, he pointed out to his friend, Robert R. Livingston, that 
the possessor of New Orleans, the key to the Mississippi Valley 
and the Gulf, must inevitably be the enemy of the United States. 
It is not surprising, then, that when given opportunity, a few 
months later to gain this coveted spot, he did not hesitate to 
put aside his constitutional scruples in order to possess it. 


After this lengthy introduction may we briefly review the 
Spanish approach to this key city. Columbus and his companions 


had no chance to reach its future site. Ponce de Leon approached 


the mouth of the Mississippi (ignorant, of course, of its exis- 
tence) by the way of Puerto Rico and Florida. Cortez moved in 
its direction from the Mexican tableland and although he searched 


for a strait through the unexpected land masses that blocked 


Spanish voyagers to Asia, he approached no closer to the great 
river valley than Tampico. Narvaez sailed in the directon of the 
great river but passed its delta region without sensing its pres- 
ence, and even Cabeza de Vaca, his treasurer, whose crossing of 
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- the continent was to mystify future researchers, had no inkling 
of the great stream that threatened to engulf in its muddied 
waters the frail boats that bore him and his companions past its 
mouth. Rather De Vaca turned his attention to the great and © 
fairly inaccessible Cordilleran region where Coronado and Espejo — 
were later to leave the first traces of Spanish presence. De Soto, 
contemporary of Coronado, actually discovered the river in its 
lower middle course but with no appreciation of its significance 
or of the extent of the area that it drained. Velasco, in the vice- 
regal seat that was denied Cortez, sent expeditions in the direc- 
tion of the elusive river, but they passed beyond it to Pensacola. 
The threat that French Protestants might occupy the peninsula | 
that guarded the highway of Spanish treasure ships and thwart 
missionary efforts among the Florida Indians finally led Spain 
to occupy St. Augustine. But even then that power failed to 
realize the far greater commercial possibilities locked within 
the embrace of the Father of Waters. It was enough for them 
to know that with the establishment of St. Augustine, the trail- 
way of treasure ships from Mexico to Spain seemed reasonably 
secure and that St. Augustine, likewise an outpost of missionary 

effort, added extra security to Spain’s coveted silver mines. 


Expansion of that power in the later 16th and 17th centuries, 
therefore, took the course of the western Cordilleras with New 
Mexico, California and even the distant Philippines as its goal 
rather than the mouth of the Mississippi. The silver mines of 
the upper central portion of Mexico were exploited. Monterrey and 
Monclova became thriving settlements within the northern wild- 
erness, but expansion at the end of the 16th century still lagged 
below the Rio Grande. Miners and missionaries and even cattle- 
men trended toward the northwest and the upper Rio Grande, 
where at the opening of the 17th century Santa Fé represented 
the farthest stretch of Spanish enterprise in that direction. The 
lands of the lower Mississippi lay unoccupied. The futile efforts 
of Coronado and of De Soto were forgotten. The Spaniard was 
content to leave this enticing region to the Indian, provided his 
European rivals would do the same. co 


The French trailway into the heart of North Asnerica.’ was 
opened up by the desire of Francis I of France to rival the 
colonial empire of Charles V. Under the orders of the French 
monarch Verazzano established the basis of a claim to North 
_ America, but nothing more; nor did the first French settlements — 
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on the St. Lawrence under Cartier and his companions result in 
the establishment of another Mexico; nor the efforts of French 
Protestants in Brazil and Florida do more than stimulate the 
Portuguese and Spaniards to a permanent occupation of these 
- areas. Four decades of civil war at home kept the French from 

participating in American colonization. During this lull in co- 
_ lonial effort, adventurers from France and other countries had 
_ demonstrated the possibilities of the fisheries and the fur trade 

in the vicinity of the St. Lawrence. When the accession of Heiiry 
IV to the throne of France brought domestic peace to that country 
and afforded its voyagers another turn in colonial effort, intrepid 
mariners from Brittany disputed with hardy English adventurers 
for possession of the northeast coast of North America. Champ- 
lain established Quebec. Before his death in 1635, he and his 
companions had traversed the beautiful sheet of water that bears 
his name, provoked contest with the Iroquois and penetrated to 
the shores of Green Bay—an imperial area for the fur trader 
and missionary of the next generation. 


From this seat of nineties control the onside of the 
following generation looked toward Hudson’s Bay but sought 
still more definitely the upper waters of the Mississippi, a more 
feasible trailway into the heart of North America. Fired at first 
by the same dream that had inspired Columbus, LaSalle hoped 
to utilize the “Great Water” to reach the Vermillion Sea (the 
Gulf of California). Cortez, on the same quest a century and a 
half before, had reached the same spot. The Spaniard, like the 
Frenchman, sought a water passage to the distant Indies. Mar- 
quette, pioneer in religious effort, and his trader companion, 
Joliet, proved that the Mississippi emptied into the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. LaSalle, who meanwhile had vainly tried to monopolize the 
fur trade of the Great Lakes and to link this trading enterprise 
with the Mississippi, finally reached the mouth of that river. In 
1682 he and his fellow explorers at some point not far from our 
‘present meeting place, performed the ceremony that pre-figured 
the one of.1803. By that formality he took possession in the name 
of his sovereign of the great river that he had partially traversed 
and of all the land drained by it and its tributaries, proclaiming 
in this all inclusive act his devotion to the Grand Monarch, his _ 

_ own purpose to control the trade of this network of interior trail- 
' ways and to utilize the western tributaries as a possible route 
to the mines of Mexico. 3 
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Having performed this ceremony, LaSalle returned to France 
to gain for himself this combined privilege. He planned to make 
the mouth of the Mississippi the focal point of this proposed 
colonial empire; but as is well known, his navigator missed that 
goal, sailed westward and landed LaSalle and his colonists on the 
coast of Texas, thus inadvertently linking French and Spanish 
colonial enterprises on the Gulf of Mexico. This prospect aroused 
the fears of the Spanish authorities and led them to push their 
efforts beyond the Rio Grande. Their missionary and presidial 
guards took up overland trails to the vicinity of the Red River. 
e successive entradas of these Spanish pioneers brought them 
within the purview of the Mississippi, but LaSalle meanwhile 
had been murdered by one of his own followers. The death of 
this wilderness pathfinder seemed for a time to make the Span- 
iards less apprehensive of further. intruders by way of the Mis- 
_gsissippi. They in turn forsook the overland trails to Texas. 


Nevertheless, by the end of the 17th century French ex- 
plorers had linked the drainage areas of the. St. Lawrence and 
the Mississippi. These inland streams afforded them an almost 
continuous passage from the Gulf of the St. Lawrence to the 
Gulf of Mexico and promised future occupation of the two most 
productive areas of the American continent. Between these in- 
land areas and the Atlantic Ocean lay a stretch of seacoast where 
the English of the seventeenth century were gradually planting 
a series of colonial bridgeheads from which their descendants 
were to dominate the continent. This coastal plain was to prove 
a region less easy to control from one focal point than were the 
St. Lawrence and the Mississippi. Based on a claim originally 
suggested to the English by the voyages of the Cabots, and 
strengthened by the exploits of adventurous slave traders and 
corsairs, far-sighted colonizers began to rival earlier competitors 
from Newfoundland to the Spanish Main. The Age of Elizabeth 
opened up the first attempts at permanent occupation. The Vir-’ 
ginia of Sir Walter Raleigh threatened the missionary enterprises | 
of Spanish Florida and finally planted the English flag at James- 
town. This feeble settlement, hardly worthy of Spanish attention, 
became the rival of St. Augustine. In the succeeding century 
. Raleigh’s successors point by point occupied the Chesapeake Bay 
region and New England, dispossessed the Dutch on the Hudson, 
the Swedes on the Delaware, occupied the Carolinas, and’ before 
the close of the century, forced the Spaniard to — this un- 
welcome rivalry. 
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- Thus, before 1700 Spain’s attempted monopoly of American 
cclonization was broken by a string of English settlements along 
the Atlantic coast, and by the initial work of Champlain and of 
LaSalle in the interior hinterland. France and England were 
preparing to match forces with each other in the race for colonial 
supremacy, while Spain, the original claimant, barely -held the 
Florida peninsula as a memento of its earlier claim to the entire 
continent. The English .bridgeheads of the early seventeenth 
century were in a fair way to become new bases for expansion 

to the westward. | | 


La Salle had become a martyr to ambition and unfortunate 
temperament, but other Frenchmen were ready to further his 
unfulfilled purpose. In the brief interval between King William’s 
War and the War of Spanish Succession, Iberville sought to found 
a settlement on the Mexican Gulf; but unlike LaSalle, he did not 
aim to establish his colony on the river itself. Pensacola to the 
eastward was the chosen point, but when Iberville arrived there, 
he found that the Spaniards after a century and a half of neglect 
‘had preoccupied it. Unwilling to dispossess them by force, he 
helped provision them and then establish his own infant colony 
at Biloxi, later to be moved to Mobile Bay. The War of the Spanish 
Succession intervened and for a time the French were unable to 
do more than keep this infant settlement alive. Iberville himself 
died at Havana in the midst of this conflict, but not before he had 
presented to his government, and to the Spaniards, a compre- 
hensive plan for jointly holding the eastern portion of North 
America. | 


Within his comprehensive memoir Iberville included the 
Hudson Bay region to the north, the St. Lawrence Valley, the 
Mississippi Valley and the peninsula of Florida. The Spanish 
royal line of Hapsburg sovereigns had closed in 1700 with the 
death of Charles II. A grandson of the French Bourbon king 
now sat on the Spanish throne. The proud boast of Louis XIV 
that the Pyreenes were no more seemed likely to be matched by 
Iberville’s ambitious proposal to combine French and Spanish 
forces in order to check English expansion in North America. 
Bourbon allies must unite, Iberville pointed out, to confine the 
English east of the Appalachians or even to drive them into the 
sea. The plan would require Spain to cede Florida to France 
and thus permit that power to hold the forefront of the combined 
Bourbon dominions. Naturally the Spaniards rejected this 
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proposal so little flattering to their power and skid. They did 
not propose to cede any territory even to a prospective ally ; 
nevertheless, their government tolerated the presence of the 
French in the Mississippi Valley and on Mobile Bay. For the 
next half century, therefore, the southeastern part of the present 


- United States became a land of triple claims and of almost con- 


tinuous conflict. Spanish Florida was now hemmed in by an 
English Carolina and a French Louisiana, each a threat to future 
Spanish control. At the close of the war of Spanish Succession, 
the French government bestowed the trading privilege in the 
Mississippi Valley upon one Crozat, who appointed Lamothe 
Cadillac as his colonial representative. Cadillac in turn sent 
Louis de St. Denis to the Red River, from which he was to open 
trade with the Spanish settlements on the banks of the Rio 
Grande. This attempt, however, led the Spaniards to reoccupy 
Texas and brought their missions and presidio within striking 
distance of St. Denis’ trading settlement. For the next half cen- 
tury these two outposts, Natchitoches and Adaes, marked the 
extent of French and Spanish settlement west of the Mississippi 
River. A stream of still uncertain location roughly marked their 
respective jurisdictions. To the eastward the French at Mobile 
faced the Spaniards at Pensacola, and between them flowed the 
Perdido River, a sort of tenuous eastern boundary. From that 
stream on the east to the elusive Arroyo Hondo on the west, the 
French loosely held the territory roughly ‘marked out by the 
earlier efforts of LaSalle. 


By the second decade of the eighteenth century the French 
seemed strategically settled in the lower Mississippi Valley. | 
Bienville, the real successor to LaSalle, sought to stabilize their 
control by founding New Orleans. To the westward St. Denis 
dominated the Indians in the vicinity of Natchitoches and carried 
on a substantial contraband trade with the Spaniards of Texas. 
A group of French traders, headed by one Fabri, took up the 
trail of the Red River to the westward in an attempt to open up 
commerce with the Spanish at Santa Fé, thus pursuing the ap- | 
proach pointed out by LaSalle. Another of the French courriers — 
_ du bois pushed on up the Missouri in a similar search for Spanish 
- mines and Indian peltries. Meanwhile the founder of New Or- 
leans threw out defensive forts on the Alabama. Generally speak- — 
ing, in keeping with the policy of alliance suggested by the Family 
Compact in Europe, he remained on good terms with his neigh- 
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bors to the east and to the pavers Both he and the Spanish Ri 
tier guards looked upon the English as a real source of danger, 
especially after’ English Georgia, in the 1730’s, shagved further 
encrcachment upon Spanish Florida. Bienville’s efforts, like 
those of Champlain, largely atoned for the neglect and incompe- 
tence of the French home government. Thanks to its resources 
and its strategic position, Louisiana survived the lurid specula-~ 
tions of John Law, the hostile Indians at Natchez had been 
blotted out and settlement had been pushed up the river along 
the German coast, and the advance of the Chickasaws had been 
checked. Bienville further developed the agricultural possibilities 
of the lower Mississippi delta, introduced African slaves on an 
extensive scale, and built up a Creole home life that gave promise 
of a continued French régime at the mouth of the Mississippi. 
With Quebec holding the lower courses of the St. Lawrence and 
New Orleans in a similar position at the mouth of the Mississippi, 
the great arterial trailways of the continent seemed fixed in Bour- 
bon control. 


Thus the region passed through the War of Jenkins’ Ear, 
largely untouched by the border forays that swept the Atlantic 
coast and spread to the Spanish Main. The intrusive English 
attempted to capture St. Augustine and the Spaniards, with 
equal lack of success, raided Charleston and the infant Georgia 
settlements. Bienville, holding the front to the westward, watched 
the outcome with doubtful eyes. His apprehension was further 
heightened when in 1748 the English from their Chesapeake base 
projected a remote bridgehead at the headwaters of the Ohio. 


This encroachment precipitated the struggle known as the French ~ 


and Indian War and threatened to cut the trailway that bound 
Canada and Louisiana. After an initial check, administered near 
Fort Duquesne, the English occupied that strategic point and 
threatened all interior holdings of the French. The outcome of 
this conflict was decided before the walls of Quebec, when Wolfe 
overcame Montcalm. Spain’s entry into the struggle delayed 
the final settlement for a few months, but at the end the treaty 
of 1763 divided the Mississippi Valley between Great Britain, 
the victor, and Spain, the legatee of defeated France. 


By this definitive treaty. two of the strategic areas of North 
America, the St. Lawrence Valley and the Atlantic Coastal 
Plain, were in British hands. The Mississippi Valley, a natural 
commercial and strategic unit, was divided between Spain, the 
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power of the raat and Britain, the power of the future. Thus 
was resolved the conflict of more than two centuries, but only 
for a few years. All of the territory embraced in these three 
areas seemed destined to come under the British flag. The Mis- 
sissippi, open both to Britain and to Spain, promised such an 
outcome. Spain hesitated to occupy New Orleans while England, 
possessor of Spanish Florida and the French holdings east of 
the Mississippi, proceeded to organize East and West Florida 
and confine its original colonies by the source line of the rivers 
flowing into the Atlantic. The remaining spoils of war, stretching 
northward to the Great Lakes were for the present to be left to 
the Indians. This attempt, however, to neutralize the advantage 
of interior waterways could not endure. The Iroquois yielded to . 
the English a portion of their claims bordering on the Ohio 
River. A treaty with the southern Indians extended the limit of 
settlement in the Floridas. The Natchez district, depopulated for 
a half century, was now repeopled from New England and Penn- 
_sylvania. Hunters, land surveyors, and other pioneers took up the 
western trek toward Fort Pitt and the Blue Grass region of 
Kentucky. Chance voyagers from these groups began to float 
down the Mississippi and others, much to the concern of the 
Spaniards, to enter its mouth. Land speculators in the colonies 
- and in London planned new strings of western settlements and 
the first companies that were really to people the West began 
to trek through the Appalachian mountain passe# and embark 
upon the interior waterways. The real westward eerement had 
begun. | 


In the midst of this prospective development His was 
thrust a controversy over taxation that for a time materially 
checked it. When civil war broke out east of the mountains, 
migration to the westward virtually ceased. Nevertheless, Lord 
- Dunmore’s War against the western Indians had opened the. 
country to further settlement, and the forays of George Rogers 
Clark under the auspices of the state of Virginia divided the 
British in the Floridas from the British in the Lake region and 
permitted the young and energetic Spanish governor, Bernardo 
Galvez, to occupy Baton Rouge ands Natchez, subdue Mobile and 
Pensacola and pave the way for Spanish conquest of the Bahamas. 
The treaties that ended this conflict in 1783 restored the Florida 
_ peninsula once more to Spain and added the West Florida region 

along the Gulf. That nation, after more than a century, once 
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more dominated all the lands bordering oh the Gulf of Mexico 
and dreamed of restoring her unlimited upremacy over that 
body of water. 


But this struggle had Pieced into being a new nation dedi- 
cated to the principle that all men are created equal and are 
endowed by nature with certain inalienable rights, “among which 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” This pursuit in 
the West, be it observed, meant the free navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, but such a concession would utterly destroy the monopoly 
control that Spain hoped to exercise over the Gulf of Mexico. No 
wonder, then, that that power sought to check the human current 
that now began to move toward her restored possessions. To 
this end the Spaniards carried on intrigues with the Indians 
and pushed their boundary claims far to the northward. To 
- make sure of their enlarged domain Spanish officials must close 
to others this interior waterway. Such a policy, matched to a 
certain extent by Britain’s retention of forts on the American side 
of the Great Lakes, threatened the growing communities that be- 
gan to cluster around the headwaters of the Ohio, the Tennessee 
and the interlacing streams of Kentucky. These expanding settle- 
ments demanded the free navigation of the Mississippi, security 
against the Indians, definite boundaries to the suothward. On the 
other hand the desire of Spain to keep her enemies at a distance | 
led her to claim territory far to the northward of the Floridas and 
she sought, along with her French allies, to restrict the.Amercians 
to the east of the Appalachians. Thus for twelve years Spain 
exerted her power to check the westward advance of her remote 
but restless northern neighbors. 


In what proved to be a hopeless struggle for interior water- 
ways and the control of the Gulf, Spain sought Indian allies 
through the machinations of the half-breed, Alexander McGil- 
livray, chief of the Creeks. Her frontier officials tampered, in a 
few cases all too successfully, with the allegiance of western set- 
tlers and prospective traders, offering them commercial privileges 
or exclusive land grants or, in some cases, openly bribing con- 
spicuous leaders by means of pensions and opportunities for spec- 
ulation. Spanish officials looked upon the American pioneer with 
dread—this individual who knew no check but his own desires, © 
who penetrated the wilderness sustained by a little parched corn | 
and the proceeds of hi8 rifle, who erected his dwelling or his fort 
with fallen logs and who wandered through the forests “with 
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the Declaration of Independence in one hand and a carbine in the 


other’; these “white Indians’, unwelcome visitors who respected © 


no written law, whose flatboats floated -at will on the waterways 
and whose roistering ways disturbed the more placid French and 
Spaniards and caused their frontier officials to mingle fear with 
apprehension in their efforts to check their portentous advance. 
But Indian treaties and bribery by means of lands or pensions 
proved ineffective to check the swelling tide of immigrants. 
Public legislation expressed in the Northwest Ordinance and in 
provisions for the admission of Kentucky and Tennessee came 
to the aid of private enterprise. Jefferson had remarked, apropos 
of the Spanish efforts to attract immigrants into the Floridas, 
“T wish a hundred thousand of our citizens would take advantage 
of this offer. It would site us by peaceful means what other- 
wise may cost a war... . We should,” he went on to say, “en- 
courage the Spaniards in i this offer and make them think it is to 
their advantage to continue it.” 


Danger threatened the Spanish dominions oe at hand. 


Horse traders like Philip Nolan penetrated Spanish territory far 


to the west of the Mississippi. Disgruntled Virginians like 


George Rogers Clark offered their services to French revolution- 


ists in a plan to overrun New Orleans and Santa Fé. Georgia — 
and Carolina adventurers threatened St. Augustine by way of 
trailways that drained the Atlantic Coastal Plain. Even pacifists | 
like Thomas Jefferson planned explorations west of the Great 
River. The Spaniards, combining with the French during the 
American revolution, might gain diplomatic successes in Europe, 
but they could not hold back the American frontiersman, who 
cared as little for diplomacy as he did for the frontier authorities 
who wished to keep him away from the Gulf. Moreover, French 
allies now failed the Spanish Bourbons, first in the Nootka Sound 
episode of 1790, and later during the Revolutionary outbreak 
that expressed itself in the guillotine and in the offer to establish 
republican institutions wherever they might prove welcome. 


In the midst of these conditions, when Europe’s necessities 
determined America’s advantage,, Thomas Pinckney made the 


_ favorable treaty which bears his name—a treaty which conceded 


to the United States all that its government could reasonably | 
ask for—access to the Mississippi trailway, the right of deposit 
at New Orleans, and the 31st parallel as its southern boundary. © 
But it was one thing to make a treaty and another to carry it 
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out. The intriguing Godoy in a moment of weakness had yielded 


to pressure from Pinckney, but he still hoped to block ‘the favor- 


able compact. .When, therefore, American frontiersmen, combin- 
ing with British Canadians, threatened the safety of the lower Mis- 
sissippi, he gave instructions to hold up the treaty and for two 
and a half years succeeded. Finally the situation in Europe, the 
prospect of war with Great Britain and the United States—an 
outcome of the X. Y. Z. Affair—convinced him that further 


delay was vain. Finally in 1798 he gave orders to carry out the | 


unwelcome pact. Under these instructions the American sur- 
veyor, Andrew Ellicott, met the Spanish representatives at 
Natchez, and together they surveyed the southern boundary of 
the United States. This act, completed two years later, permitted 
the organization of Mississippi Territory. American troops oc- 
cupied Fort Adams and other points on the newly-defined fron- 


tier. The Spaniards opened a new chapter in border intrigue, 


while their prospective agents or dupes alternately faced a pos- 
_ sible attempt of the French to recover Louisiana or an oppor- 
tunity on their part to seize St. Augustine, Mobile, New Orleans 


or distant Santa Fé. The Mississippi trailway, they feared, might 


not end short of the City of Mexico. 


In the deceptive peace that in 1800 settled the French-Amer- 
ican imbroglio, distressed Spanish officials hoped to find perma- 
nence; but European diplomacy was working against them. The 
French had long desired to recover Louisiana. The earlier efforts 
to that end were fruitless, but with the bribe of an Italian king- 
dom Napoleon and his minister Talleyrand hoped to achieve their 
purpose. By the treaty of San Ildefonso on October 1, 1800, his 
Catholic majesty, that is, Charles IV, agreed to retrocede to the 
French Republic, that is, Napoleon Bonaparte, the province of 
Louisiana. This cession which the upstart Corsican hoped to 


wrest from the bewildered Spanish monarch boded ill for the 


expanding republic to the northward. 


_ For months both the French and the Spanish governments 
denied the existence of such a treaty. John Adams and Thomas 


Jefferson, however, looked with dismay upon a cession that might | 
tempt the French to re-occupy the entire drainage area of the | 


Mississippi and confine the United States to the east of the Ap- 
palachians. They must maintain open trailways to the Gulf. In 
that spirit Thomas Jefferson penned his remarkable threat that 

the moment when New Orleans passed into the hands of France, 
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the United States must marry itself to the British navy and 
nation. Great, indeed, seemed the peril that prompted Jefferson 
to so unnatural a union. Fortunately, conditions were again 
working to extort an unexpected concession from the conquering 
Corsican. During a brief interval of peace in 1802, he had hoped 
to establish an empire in America—an empire that should center 
in Santo Domingo (now comprising the whole of Espanola) with 
Louisiana as its granary and France as its center of economic 
and political control. But the revolt of the blacks in that island 
overcast this bright dream. Yellow fever wiped out the French 
force sent to subdue Sarito Domingo and occupy New Orleans, 
and forced Napoleon to turn his back upon America. By dis- 
posing of his dubious option to Louisiana he gained a few mil- 
lions for war, acquired, so he hoped, a firm friend in the new 
world, whom he might build up into an enduring rival to “per- 
fidious Albion.”’ The unscrupulous Crosican failed to achieve his 
threefold purpose in full, but in general his policy favored the 
genius of the American people. The ‘unexpected acquistion of 
Louisiana restored to the Mississippi Valley the unity that LaSalle 
had prefigured and Iberville and Bienville had labored to secure. 
In alien hands the gateway they had opened from the Gulf swung 
outward toward the Caribbean; the trailways, whose adverse 
currents they had breasted, now beckoned toward the Pacific. 
New Orleans, trailsend of Bourbon colonization, on December 
20, 1803, became the focal point of future continental expansion. 
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THE PLANTATION EXPERIENCE OF JOSEPH AND 
LAVINIA ERWIN, 1807-1836* 


By ALICE PEMBLE WHITE 


INTRODUCTION 
In the last quarter of a century there has been a revival of 


_ interest on the part of historical students in the work-a-day life 
of the Old South. Only a few major historians of an earlier 
_ period were absorbed by the plantation regime, for it lay beyond 
_ the knowledge of many who wrote the “Standard Histories” of 
the time. With the uncovering of many mildewed, blurred, and 


faded records that have reposed in their sheath of dust for years 
in remote attics and cellars, a consciousness of plantation signifi- 
cance has entered the latest histories and the present-day historian 
takes a more critical and accurate view of the history, romance, 
and tradition of the “Land of Dixie” than those of the previously 
prevailing literature. 


However, the historical study of the plantation regime is 
still in its embryo stage, and although there is bulk and variety 
of material, only a few records are complete for a long period 
of time. The majority are written for strictly ennneerery 
purposes with little thought for future information. 


Records from which selections have been made for this thesis 
are varied. They include general and published sources, receipts 
and disbursements, lists of slaves for various purposes, crop 
reports, inventories, factors’ statements, freight bills, doctors’ — 


bills, bills of sale of slaves, land purchases and sales, mortgage 


deeds, co-partnership agreements, wills, private. correspondence 
and interviews and records of extensive litigation in which the 
Erwin succession became involved. | 


Choice of material has been guided, however, by the wish to 
clothe the highly skeletonized records with as much personal 
data and charm, with as many glimpses of the life and. environ- 
ment of the family as fragmentary sources have made possible. 


Ensuing negotiation and litigation necessitated the. convey- 
ance of many of.the original plantation papers, memoranda, etc., 


to the Archives of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
* Master’s Thesis in History, Louisiana State University, 1938. | : 
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However, accurate copies of these, together with many original 
ones, to which the writer had ready access, have been preserved 
- in the Court Records of the Parish of Iberville at Plaquemine, 


Louisiana. 
CHAPTER I 


BACKGROUND AND FAMILY HISTORY 


The earliest records of the Erwin family reveal sicniy 
Scotch-Irish planters who settled in North Carolina near the 
beginning of the eighteenth century.! Meager information gleaned 
from Colonial and State Records identifies an Erwin family resi- 
dent in the County of Orange in the District of Salisbury as one 
which was later transplanted to Louisiana soil. These Erwins 
played a- prominent part in the affairs of their commonwealth, 
both before and during the Revolutionary War. Colonel Robert 
Erwin served one year as a delegate from Orange County in the 
Provincial Congress at Halifax, North Carolina, beginning in 
November, 1776.2, During the war he served as a lieutenant 
colonel and commanded a regiment in the Battle of Tyger River 
in South Carolina.? Replying to a communication from General 
- Horatio Gates ordering his regiment to headquarters immediately, 
Lieutenant Colonel John Erwin wrote on August 2, 1780, why 
this could not be done, and continued: “Any Order from you to 
me I shall Cheerfully Obey if it Lies in my Power; the Bearer, 
Captain Ervin, is a Gentleman you may put great Confidence in 
& can inform you more fully of our Present situation than I can 
by writing.”* The same Captain Erwin again figures in a letter 
which Governor Martin of Long Island wrote to Governor 
Samuel Johnson of North Carolina five years after the close of 
the Revolution: “The confusion of this country induces me to 
lay before your excellency by Express, our present situation which 
is truly alarming. . . . I must beg that you will furnish me with 
the Acts of the Assembly for the years 1787 & 1788; also to order 
“matters so that the Bearer [Captain Erwin] be paid for his 
services, as I find it a very difficult matter to employ men of 
candour in such business. . . .”° These statements force the 
12: ‘ Personal interview with Thomas Erwin, grandson of Captain Joseph Erwin, August | 

2 William L. Saunders, ed., Colonial Records of North Oarolina, 1662-1776 (10 vols., 
Raleigh, 1885-1890), X, 870a. 
_ 8 Walter Clark, ed., The State ee of North Carolina, 1776-1790 (80 vols., Golds- 
boro, 1895-1914), XXI, 105. 

Ibid., XIV, 522. 

SJ ohn. Sevier seems to have taken matters into his own hands in dealing with the 


Indians without regard to North Carolina state authorities, thus endangering the Western | 
settlement. Jbid., XXI, 460-461. 
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4. conclusion that the bearer of these messages is the same Captain 
é Erwin that crossed to the transmontane country of Tennessee 
in the year 1800, and at a later date became an mies figure 

~ in the plantation regime in Louisiana. 


To what extent the Erwins engaged in cotton production in 
‘North Carolina is not known, but it is certain that they were 
cotton planters and slaveholders there.® 


The call of the West came with peculiar force to these people 
of the Atlantic seaboard states, who had made no effort to con- 
serve the soil. Through lack of crop rotation and because of soil 
erosion, ‘‘their Land is getting so poore here and Money hard to 
get hold of’ that they were becoming restless. The glowing tales 
brought by the “long hunters” of a goodly land across the moun- 
tains, remarkable not only for its beauty but also for its game 
and fertile soil, together with promoters’ publications and private 
letters produced a fever of migration in the hearts of Easterners 
and they tonged to follow the star of empire westward to the 

Land of Milk and Honey.® 


The flow of the population into the distant interior followed 

lines of least resistance and greatest opportunity.? What they 

- wanted was land; more land on which to grow cotton to help 

_ meet the world’s great and constantly increasing demand. The 

maximum of profits depended partly upon the cheapness of 

production; and under the condition of the time characterized 

14 by dear labor and cheap land this meant a rapid exploitation of 

: fresh areas. The movement was deaceren: westward with a south- 
ernly trend.° 


The colonization of Kentucky sind Tennessee, situated in the 


a heart of the Promised Land, was contemporary and each received 
» its share of the human tide that surged westward. Among the 
| | hoard of migrants from the seaboard commonwealths who wound 


their way through the older West to the younger West and thence — 
at a later date to the still younger West was Captain Joseph 
Erwin, a descendant of the sturdy Roptebparian folk of North 


Carolina. 


$ 6 Personal Ssteavieiee: with Thomas Erwin, August 12, 1932. When Captain Josep 
Erwin made the rough passage across the mountains into Tennessee, the nurse let the tone 
Isaac, fall, which resulted in a broken nose. 

Ulrich Bonnell Life and Labor ‘the Old South (Boston, 84. 

8 Ibid., 77. 

-* Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, American Negro Slavery, (New York, 1918), 169. 

10 Ulrich B. Phillips and James D. Glunt, eds., Florida Plantation Records from the 
Papers of George Noble —— (St. Louis, 1927), i241. 
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In the year 1800 Captain Erwin, with his wife, six children, 
and a few slaves, crossed the mountains and settled in the Nash- | 
ville basin near the junction of the Cumberland and Stone rivers, 
ingavidson County, Tennessee.'! About three and one-half miles 
from Nashville,12 which eventually gained rank as a focus of 
inland commerce and industry,’* Erwin and his family of three 
sons, Joseph, John and Isaac, and four daughters, Leodocia, Jane, 
Nancy Ann and Eliza, pitched their tent. But things did not go 

so well with the Erwins in those early days of pioneer life, and | 
sometimes it was hard to make “ends” meet. On one occasion 
when the larder ran low and there were no finances with which 
to meet the need, Captain Erwin, together with a friend, dis- 
appeared: from home for six months and speculated in ginseng 
which was in great demand at that time. Luck played into his 
hand and enabled him to secure the nucleus of the fortune which 
was destined later to be his.14 


By the year 1806, Erwin was the owner of a flourishing 
cotton plantation, “situated and lying in the County of Davidson, 
State of Tennessee, on the waters of Richland Creek, . . . begin- 
ning at two oak trees on the north side of a knob, the original 
northeast corner of Hodges pre-emption, running ‘west with the 
old line, seventy-one poles to an Elm and a Walnut,— John B. 
Craighead’s corner,— thence on the west side of the road leading 
from Nashville by Cockrill’s'® spring, thence following the mean- 
ders of the road, . . . including in all about one thousand acres.’’* 
At this early date the great artery of commerce, the Father of | 
Waters, brought New Orleans to the door of these Tennesseeans 
and Erwin sent his crop by flatboat and sold through his factors 
in that metropolis. His son-in-law, Charles Henry Dickinson, 
_who had married Erwin’s daughter Jane, often accompanied the 
cargoes and supervised the selling of the crop and the purchase 
of supplies for the plantation." | 


11 Iberville Parish Conveyance Book ‘“L’’, Entry 46. These Cukvarened Books are filed 
in the Iberville Parish Court House at NE Al heel Louisiana. | 

- 12In 1779 James Robertson and John Donelson planted a colony on the banks of the 
Cumberland, and in a brief time the settlement known as Nashville became a mecca for 
home-seeking Carolinians and Virginians.—Frederick Austin Ogg, The Reign of Andrew 
se (Allen Johnson, ed., Chronicles of America, 50 vols., New Haven, 1919-1921), 


18 Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, 85. 

14 Personal interview with Thomas Erwin, August 12, 1982. 

15 Conveyance Book ‘“L’’, Entry 46. 

16 Cockrill who owned 2, 000 sheep at one time thought it folly to keep a large capital 
in Tennessee invested in “wooly heads’’ when ‘‘wooly backs’’ offered so much bette tu 
of interest.—Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, 304. - sieenung 
sone). Bassett, ed., of Andrew Jackson (6 vols., Washington, 
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The Southerner’s love for the race was an English inheri- 
tance, and Nashville, Erwin’s home town, rivaled Lexington, 
Kentucky, as a center for horse breeding. Fine horseflesh which 
came with the early gentry from Virginia yielded foals with yet 
finer points and greater speed as their lineage lengthened in this 
horse-loving salubrious land. In Nashville one could hear much 
chatter about jockies, pedigrees, and performances of thorough- 
breds. Crops might fail but the racecourse throve, attracting 
annual throngs and promoting family acquaintance of “every- 
body who was anybody” throughout the region.?® _ 


True to the type of gentleman of his day the sporting blood 
coursed Erwin’s veins and he loved the two popular amusements, | 
cockfighting and horseracing. He was the proud possessor of a. 
famous race steed, Ploughboy, of Virginia ancestry but of Ten- 
nessee rearing. Ploughboy was a great rival of Truxton, the 
- pedigreed racer of Andrew Jackson, a contemporary and near 
neighbor of Captain Erwin. Jackson owned the Hermitage Plan- 
tation which was only a few miles from Peach Blossom, the — 
Erwin estate. Between them, at Clover Bottom, Jackson had 
established a racecourse by the same name. | 


In the year 1804, Truxton defeated geieme in a race. 
So, again, in November 1805, a second race was scheduled, but 
due to the indisposition of Ploughboy the race was not run, and 
Erwin and his son-in-law Dickinson paid a forfeit of eight hundred 
- dollars. Jackson made the statement that Erwin offered. him 
notes different from those scheduled; this statement Jackson 
later confessed to be untrue. However, in the meantime a caning 
and mistreatment of a jockey and persistent slurring remarks 
about Erwin and Dickinson, who esteemed the duel as a means 
of expressing honor, caused the latter to challenge Jackson.?9 


- On the morning of the duel the two men stood ten yards 
apart. Jackson had previously placed a thick memorandum book 
in his pocket right over his heart. Dickinson, who was considered 
the best shot in the Mississippi Valley, fired at the given signal. 
The bullet, which would have been fatal but for the book, glanced 
and caused only a flesh wound. Jackson had never raised his — 
arm. According to the rules of dueling, a wound that brought 
blood ended the fight; however, Jackson concealed his wound, 
deliberately took aim and pulled the trigger, but the hammer 


oe Life-and Labor in the Old South, 81. 82. 
Bassett, op. cit., I, 111-145, passim. 
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stopped at half cock. All the time Dickinson was standing at 
the peg waiting to be shot. Jackson once again took accurate 
aim and killed his opponent.?° Captain Erwin later wrote a friend 
that Dickinson “gallantly maintained his ground, and fell a victim 
to this unguarded, illiberal and unjust advantage.” “A snap,” 
said he, “not to be considered as a fire was not... warranted by 
the usual practice of dueling,”’ but had not bes so ptipulated in 
the agreement.?! 


And so again in 1807, the stone began to roll, i not true 
to the old proverb, that “a rolling stone gathers no moss.” For, 
leaving behind him his estate intact and his entire family except 
his wife Lavinia Thompson and a few slaves, Joseph Erwin, then 
a man nearing fifty years of age, left the younger West and took 
his long journey by flatboat?? down the Mississippi River to the 
newer frontier, the Territory of Orleans. The records do not 
tell how long it took Erwin to make his journey, perhaps not long 
because of the swiftness of the current, but it is certain that it 
was a dangerous experience.2?. The Lower Mississippi presented 
a rugged aspect. The channel was crooked and deep and often 
wound from one side to the other. The banks in many places 
either fell into the river and drew after them a multitude of 
trees or were enlarged and strengthened by new accretions. The 
multitude of large trees thus precipitated from the banks into | 
_ the water formed most dangerous obstructions to boats.” 


- Sources of information are silent as to the motive which 
prompted Erwin to leave Tennessee. However, conclusion may 
be drawn from circumstantial evidence. No doubt the sad re- 
sult of the duel together with its unfairness made Erwin eager 
to get away from a neighbor for whom he must have had a dis- 
like and a contempt. Perhaps the glowing reports brought by 
Dickinson of the country through which he passed to and from 
New Orleans may have awakened a longing in Erwin’s heart 
to try his hand in a land of so great opportunty. There is no 
hint as to whether or not Erwin had previously visited Louisiana. 
The older children remained behind because they had married 
and had already become established in Tennessee; the younger 

20 Ibid., Preface, 11. 

21 Tbid., I, 149. 

22 Personal interview with Thomas Erwin, August 12, 1932. 


28 Amos Stoddard, Sketches of Louisiana, Historical and Descriptive, 1762-1813 (Phila- 
delphia, 1812), 369-370. 


24 Ibid. 
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children—Isaac was only seven*>—were probably left because of 
the uncertainty of the new land and the unhealthiness of the 
climate. 


When — came to Louisiana agriculture in general was 
good, though Flint says it was still in its infancy.?* This is pri- 
marily true if one is considering lack of crop rotation and ex- 
tensive experiments in the method and variety of production and 
in the amount of unreclaimed land. But the state during the 
period of Erwin’s sojourn within her borders made rapid prog- 
ress and Erwin may be said to have grown with her growth and 
strengthened with her strength. 


At the time of the cession of Louisiana to the United States, 
the country was predominantly French. Here was Old France 
in miniature form. One might imagine a lord of the seventeenth 
century in his hall but for the black faces of the servitors and 
the strange dishes of tropical origin.27 The people, however, were 
received into the bosom of the American Union with equal pri- 
vileges, and Louisiana became a favored land where the rights 
of conscience, person, and property were secured.”® 


The inhabitants immediately asked for local autonomy, but 
Congress decided that, though they were citizens of the United 
States, such a mixed multitude includng French, Mulatto, Indian, 
Negro, Spanish, Italian, and all possible mixed varieties of 
these,2® were incapable of such confidence, and in 1804 divided 
the territory of Louisiana into the political divisions of the Dis- 
trict of Louisiana and the Territory of Orleans.*° 


The main rural districts of the Territory of Orleans were 
the Belize, St. Bernard, Bayou St. John, the stretch known as 
the Upper Coast, the First and Second German Coasts—so called 
because they were settled by Germans sent to Louisiana by John 
- Law— and the First and Second Acadian Coasts, settled mainly 

by exiles from Acadia. The Parish of Iberville followed and was 
said to contain in 1797 a population of 1,110 of whom 314 were 
slaves. Above Iberville were the parishes of West Baton Rouge 


25 Interview with Thomas Erwin, \aweeel 13; 1932. 
Flint, The History and Geography of the Mississippi Valley (2 - vols., Boston, 
1 
37 William H. Russell, My Diary North and South (Boston, 1863), 264. 
38 Alcée Fortier, A History of Louisiana (4 vols., New York, 1904), II, 178-183, passim. 
29 Frederick L. Olmsted, A Journey in the Sea -Board Slave States (2 vols., New — 


1904), I, 2381. 


30 Harriet Magruder, A History of Louisiana (Boston, 1909), 2138. 
81 V. Alton Moody, ‘Slavery on Louisiana Plantations,’”’ in Louisiana Historical 


Quarterly, VII (1924), 193-194. 
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and Pointe Coupée. Together these districts is 
_known as the Delta of Louisiana and the section in which we 


are primarily interested.** 


. | The soil of Louisiana was the most remunerative in the 
- whole country. Three-fourths of the State consisted of prairie 
land of inky blackness and very fertile. Flint said this soil was — 
as rich as any on the globe and that in the parishes of West Baton 
Rouge, East and West Feliciana, the districts of LaFourche and 
Bayou Plaquemine were to be found the richest planters and the | 
finest plantations in the world.** Russell spoke of the fields of. | 
rich loam yielding from two and a half to three hogsheads of 
sugar per arpent.** This heavenly soil together with natural re- 
sources made Louisiana the Jand- of Canaan of the New South- 


west. 


- Besides the great staple crops of cotton and sugar, there 
flourished various kinds of excellent fruit and all kinds of ex- 
cellent melons and berries. Vegetables of all sorts were common 
to the country. In fact almost every valuable article of food 
found a congenial habitat in the warm soil of Louisiana.* 


One has said that the quality of soil is generally indicated 
by the kinds of trees growing on it.** If that be true, the terra 
firma of Louisiana was all sufficient. The forests contained oak, — 
pine, cypress, po poplar, beech, ash, hickory, gum, holly, and mag- 
nolia, and were capable of yielding vast quantities of timber for 
years to come. As early as 1796 there were thirty-six sawmills 

along the Mississippi engaged in sawing boards for sugar cases 
which were sent to Havana, and rough building material for 
consumption.*? 


The entire state was well watered, but especially the delta 

portion which is drained by the Mississippi River, Bayous La- 

fourche and Plaquemine, the Atchafalaya and Iberville rivers, 

- and countless lakes and minor streams and bayous. These sup- 

plied not only fish and oysters, but also were important arteries 

of transportation and furnished direct communication with N ew 
Orleans, the emporium of Southwestern America.** | 


| 


82 Ibid., VII, 194. 


83 Flint, op. cit., I, 235. | 

84 An arpent is "about eighty-five percent of an acre and is still _—_ in Louisiana as a 
unit of land measure. | | 

85 Stoddard, op. cit., 168. | 

36 Russell, op. cit., ‘260. 

87 Stoddard, op. cit., 161. 

38 Tbid., 163-168, passim. 
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- Vast herds of cattle roamed the mar and the clover covered 
banks of the Mississippi. Planters yeariy marked thousands of 
calves and sent them into the prairies to feed.*® And game, even 
such rare species as turkey and deer, abounded in the forests. 


The climate, however, was not as salubrious as one might — 
desire and like the Moabites in the land of Canaan proved a 
stumbling block to the less fortunate white laboring class, many 
of whom died. In the spring were heavy rains, in the summer 
long droughts, but the winters were short and mild,*° making the 
climate on the whole quite condueive to the production of the 
two great staples.*! 


For a period of time there was great concern to find a suit- 
able staple. Both tobacco and indigo were tried and for several 
years indigo bade fair to meet the demand. However, this crop 
was found to be subject to the ravages of certain insects, the 
price was unsatisfactory, and its manufacture was. considered 
so injurious to the health of slaves that other crops were experi- 
mented with, among them cotton and sugar cane. After many 
previous attempts DeBoré discovered in 1795 that sugar could © 
be successfully produced in Louisiana, and a development of 
sugar plantations on a considerable scale took place during the 
last few years of Spanish domination.*2 By 1800 there were sixty 
sugar plantations, and by 1803 the number had increased to 
eighty-one** large estates, extending like a broad green river 
along the banks of the Mississippi to about one hundred miles 
- above New Orleans. This strip of tillable land reached inland 
from one-half to one and one-half miles in depth of cultivation, 
beyond which rose in the distance an unbroken boundary of brake, 
of forest, of swamp, containing thousands of acres of soil with 
a depth practically unlimited,— yet to be reclaimed.*4 | 


The arrival of the American regime in the district of Loui- 
siana that accompanied the purchase had a stimulating effect.*® 
The population rapidly increased from 50,000 in 1803 to 75,000 
in 1810, of which 34,000 were slaves. Because of the extreme 
heat Louisiana seemed suitable to Negro labor. In 1812, Loui- 


88 Evans’ Pedestrious Tour, 1819- 1821 (Reuben Gold aaa ed., Early Western 
Travels, 1748-1846, 32 vols., Cleveland, 1904-1907), VIII, 329. 
wees ° Bradbury's Travels in the Interior of America, 1809-1811 (Thwaites, op. cit.), 


V, 274 
41 Russell, op. cit., 272. 
42U. B. Phillips, ed., Plantation and Frontier (John R. Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society, 11 vols., Cleveland, 1910), 
43 Stoddard, op. cit., 162. 
44 Russell, op. cit., 269. 
_ 48 Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, I, 86. 
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siana became a state with over 60,000 whites. By 1820, the 


population had reached 153,000, showing an increase of over 


fifty percent in ten years. The census of 1830 revealed 198 — 
of whom 109,000 were slaves.*¢ 


Consequently, large and thoroughly organized plantations 
became the characteristic feature, especially in the sugar area 


_which was confined by climatic conditions to the southern part 
of the state.47 After the introduction of the sugar industry many 
small ‘‘one-horse’”’ farmers along the river gave way gradually. 
For to raise a crop fronting the river required a larger invest- 


ment of capital in levees, sugar mills, cotton gins, together with 
the purchase of slaves necessary for the cultivation of many acres, 
than small farmers could afford. So they sold out and moved to 
the prairie lands west or the higher lands north where they could 


grow crops more cheaply,*® while the delta region with its inex-_ 


haustible soil came into the hands of well-to-do planters of large 
slaveholdings whether for cotton or cane production.*® 


The territorial spread may be mainly responsible for the © 
sudden advance in the number of large sugar estates from eighty- | 


one in 1803 to 308 in 1827, estimated as employing 21,000 able- 


bodied slaves and valued at $34,000,000. By 1830 there were 691 
sugar plantations employing some 36,000 working slaves, with 


land and slaves valued at $50,000,000.5° But there were other 
factors which should be mentioned: the increase in yield per | 
acre due to improved methods of agriculture and the introduction _ 
of a hardier variety of cane accompanied by the invention of the © 


steam sugar mill and the arrival of the steamboat on the Missis- 


sippi which facilitated and cheapened both the production and | 
marketing of cotton and sugar. With these improvements, by | 
1830, Louisiana produced an average annual crop of more than 


100,000 hogsheads of sugar and 5,000,000 gallons of molasses.*!. 


Contemporary with the cultivation of cane in Louisiana was 
that of cotton. The cotton gin had given a great impetus to 


cotton planters of the Atlantic seaboard states and sent many 
bolder ones westward and southward to exploit fresh areas. A 


careful comparison of the two staples showed cane to be the more > 


remunerative crop, even with cotton bringing a good price. How- 


46 Fortier, op. cit., III, 214. 


47 Phillips, and Frontier, I, 86. 
_ #8 William Oscar Scroggs, The Story of Louisiana (Indianapolis, 1924), = 
48 Phillips, Plantation and Frontier, I, 87. 
5° Phillips, American Negro wicuaatide 166. g 
51 Scroggs, op. cit., 237. | 
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ever, cotton would keep where sugar spoiled.®? So, whereas in 
1811 Louisiana produced only 5,000 bales, upland cotton was fast 
becoming “king” of a rapidly expanding area.®* By 1827 a trav- 
eler spoke of cotton in Louisiana as a “plague’’, for there was 
much talk of it.54 However, in these early decades of sugar cul- 
ture, planters changed from cotton to sugar and back again 
according to fluctuation in prices. In general the agriculture of 
Louisiana during this period was the most productive of any part 
of the United States, and no country of the same population 
exported of its own growth articles of more value than did 
Louisiana.™® 


As a natural result the land prices arose with accompanying 
strides. At the time of the cession large quantities°of land were 
offered for sale at twenty-five cents per arpent, but by 1806 good 
land in eligible locations brought two dollars per arpent and the 
improved type fronting the river cost even more. The court 
records show that in 1807 Captain Erwin paid as much as ten 


dollars per arpent for an improved plantation facing the river.*® 


In 1815 the price per acre rose to fifteen dollars, while by 1820, 
said Nuttall, land was commonly sold by the measurement along 


the river front for seventy-five dollars per arpent.5? However, 


the unimproved type along the bayous sold for only four dollars 
pes arpent even as late as the ’twenties. 


Into this Garden of Eden came Joseph Erwin. He realized 
the importance of a strategic location and settled on the Missis- 
sippi, the great highway of commerce, about ninety miles above 
the place where the greatest southern city of the new world was 
in progress of building. Erwin had prospered in Tennessee; 
Erwin prospered in Louisiana and even at his age became a 
potent factor in the business life, not only of Iberville Parish but 
also of the state. Sources of information show that for years his 
extensive business transactions were made on a cash basis. He 


was an extraordinary business-man and from a small beginning 
-in 1807 he soon took position as a sagacious, far-seeing, pro- 


gressive citizen of the state and the largest landholder of Iberville 


Parish.®® As head of the firm, “Erwin, Spraggins and Wright— 


52 Flint, op. cit., I, 240. 

58 Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 205. 

54 Ibid., 212. 

56 Flint, op. cit., I, 242. : 

56 Conveyance Book “Cc”, Entry 162. 

57 Nuttall’s Travels into the Arkansas Territory, 1819 (Thwaites, op. cit.), XIII, 313. 
58 Interview with Senator Edward J. Gay, June 28, 1932; Succession of Joseph Erwin, 
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Real Estate and Slave Deilers.” he speculated in plantations and 
“trafficked” in slaves.5® However, he was not a designing specu- 
lator bent on gain at all hazards, but the honorable, high-minded, 
upright dealer, who wronged no one but was trusted by all.® 
Erwin believed that in business success could be attained by 
industry, perseverance, self-reliance, and honest and _ legitimate 
methods. He made his home upon one of his plantations, settled 
down to the alluring life of a planter, and gave his great interests 
his personal attention, notwithstanding the fact that he employed 
agents and overseers.* 


Erwin acquired his first real estate in Kioctidana in June 
1807, when he made a purchase of 1,170 arpents for which he 
paid $10,000 cash.®2 With this as a basis he began to build his 
great pyramidal estates that extended five miles along the river 
front and spread swampward along the most important of. the 
water courses—Bayous Plaquemine and Grosse Téte mainly—, 
including holdings at various times in Iberville, Pointe Coupée, 
Ascension, and West Baton Rouge parishes. Erwin made scores 
of deals totaling some 31,617 arpents, carrying a financial valu- 
ation of over a million dollars. Hundreds of slaves passed through 
his hands, many in connection with land transactions, others by 
separate bills of sale. Many of these he retained on his own vast | 
plantations; others he sold to neighboring planters or to those of 
adjacent parishes. 


Erwin’s plantations were primarily cotton establishments 
with corn and other crops produced mainly for home consumption. 
His shift to sugar came in the early twenties and then on a 
small scale and only on the lower plantations. His large cotton 
establishments were the Point Manchac, the Portage, the Pointe 
Coupée, the Pemberton, the Grosse Téte, the Irion and the Home, 
or Principal, Plantation. Two, the Pointe Coupée and the Grosse 
_ Téte, were copartnership establishments; the other five were 
owned outright by Erwin. There is no mention of the cultivation 
of sugar, except on the Home Plantation, previous to Erwin’s © 
death and thereon the production of cotton held predominant 
sway.® 


The Home Plantation, tinabed in the Parish of Iberville two | 
and one-half miles below the entrance to Bayou Plaquemine on 


5® Conveyance Book “E’’, Entry 315. 

60 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 1149. 

61 Conveyance Book ‘F”’’, Entry 449. 

62 Conveyance Book ‘“C’’, Entry 162. 
63 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 145, 1047. 
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the right descending bank of the Mississippi,** was the heart 
and center of all the varied interests. Here was where Erwin 
resided during his sojourn in Louisiana, 1807-1829, except for a 
few months’ residence in the home of his daughter, Eliza Wilson; 
and here was where Mrs. Erwin presided as Mistress of the “big 
house” and reigned as queen in the hearts of hundreds of her 


sable-faced servitors. 


The ‘“‘big house” was happily typical of the houses of the 


earliest period. It was a substantial, square two-story “mansion”. 
Four large rooms with the. great central hall entered from the 
front porch formed the ground floor, while the same plan of 
architecture prevailed in the second floor. Every part’ portrayed 
solidity and simplicity with a certain share of beauty. And it is 
satisfying to note how perfectly in accord with the general tone 
was the furniture, consisting of cypress, massive mahogany, 
dainty bird’s-eye maple, beautiful cherry and walnut.“ Estwick 
Evans in his Pedestrious Tour up the Mississippi in 1817 says, 
“the dwelling houses of the planters are not inferior to any in 
the United States, either with respect to size, architecture or 


the manner in which they are furnished.’’** However, Erwin’s 


old home site and the river battled for years and the river won 
long since: It passes now in obvious cruelty over the once beloved 


spot just across the road from the beautiful home built in 1858 


by Erwin’s descendants to replace the original.* 


For many years Erwin’s proceeds from his plantations kept — 


him in easy financial paths and his purchases were only cash 
transactions. But in the ’twenties, perhaps as a result of over- 
expansion and the panic,of 1819, and of physical disabilities which 
rendered him incapable of doing business at times, Erwin bor- 
rowed heavily against his estate, to the large amount of $210,000. 
Consequently, after the great flood of 1828, when the water ran 
through the crevasse until August and thus prevented even the 
planting of a crop, Erwin believed himself a ruined man and 
sold the greater part of his remaining property. The Home Plan- 
tation went to Durham Tudor Hall of St. Bernard Parish for the 
sum of $220,000 with a cash payment of $55,000. Hall assumed 
mortgage debts against the property amounting to $106,000, and 
gave notes for the remaining $59,000.6° A second plantation 
66 Converance Book “C’’, Entry 162. | 

85 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 395-401. 

66 Evans’ Pedestrious Tour, op. cit., VIII, 325. 


67 Interview with Senator Edward J. Gay, June 28, 1932. 
88 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 145-148, passim. 
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Erwin sold to Robert A. Irion and Alvin B. Clark of Warren 
County, Mississippi, for $100,000, payable in five promissory | 
notes at the Bank of Louisiana in New Orleans, March 1, 1829, | 
and each succeeding March Ist through 1833. 


In truth Erwin’s circumstances were very much embar- 
rassed ; for although the sums due him were considerably greater | 
than the large amount he owed, yet from the insolvency of his 
debtors and their inability to pay he feared his estate was in-- 
solvent.7° Desobry, a merchant of Plaquemine, believed that Er-— 
-win’s embarrassed condition resulted from the great overflow of | 
his plantations in 1828, and further states: “I called upon Capt. — 
Erwin for the payment of my claim, and found him greatly de- | 
“pressed in mind; he stated to me that he was ruined, and was — 
unable to pay his debts; that I was a poor man and ought not to — 
lose by him; that he would pay me a part cash on my claim, and © 
would give me negroes to pay the balance; that he did not expect — 
to live much longer, and when he died I would lose all.”7! While | 
in a state of great mental depression and worry, tortured by the © 
belief of his insolvency, Erwin, who was naturally a man of | 
strong sense and much tact and skill in business, committed the — 
desperate act of suicide,’* April 14, 1829.78 | 


- At his death Erwin’s estate was appraised at $368,017.6834. _ 
The principal assets were the large mortgage debts of $59,000 
and $100,000 due by Hall and Irion and by Clark, respectively.” 
The balance consisted of the remaining property and various F 
minor obligations due the estate. | 


 Byawill, dated December 26, 1828, Erwin ordered his slaves, _ 
Job Walker, his wife, Esther, and their children, William and — 
Caroline, to be liberated, and bequeathed to Job $1000 in cash and — 
six acres of land on Bayou Gross Téte. “I give and bequeath to my — 
beloved wife, Lavinia Erwin,” the will continued, “the one-half of 
my whole estate, to be enjoyed by her forever. .. . to Eliza Wilson, 
my daughter, I give as much of the remaining part as the law will — 
allow, besides her equal portion of my estate to be divided arta | 
my forced heirs.” 


6° Tbid., 156-158. 
70 Tbid., 1148. 
71 Tbid., 1160. 
72 Ibid., 1149. 
78 Tbid., 18. 

14 Toid., 21. 

76 Ibid., 18. 
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Erwin’s heirs consisted of seven branches, his widow, La- 
vinia Thompson, and the following children and grandchildren 
issued from their marriage: Isaac Erwin, a son; Leodocia Erwin, 
wife of William Blount Robertson; a daughter, Eliza Erwin, wife 
of Nicholas Wilson; Joseph Erwin, Jr., a son; Nancy Ann Erwin, 
wife of Andrew Hynes; the children of Jane Erwin, deceased— 
Charles Henry Dickinson by her first marriage and Joseph E. 
and Thomas B. Craighead; and the children of John Erwin— 
Margaret, Leodocia, Martha, and Thomas.” 


Eliza Erwin, wife of Nicholas Wilson, was the only child of 
Erwin who resided in the State of Louisiana for any considerable 
time before his death. In the year 1815, she and her husband 
being “poor and needy” came to Louisiana where they lived 
in the home of her father until they were established in one of — 
their own upon Evergreen Plantation, adjoining that of Erwin.” 

John Erwin followed in the late ’twenties and with the as- 
sistance of his father established himself upon a neighboring 
plantation. He lived only a short time, passing away in 1828, and 
leaving an estate valued at $46,458. Its active mass, however, 
amounted to only $27,866.78 

_ Isaac Erwin and Leodocia, wife | of William Blount Robert- 
gon, came only a short time previous to Erwin’s death. Nancy 
Ann, wife of Colonel Andrew Hynes, and the children of Jane 
Erwin Craighead were still in. Tennessee when Erwin passed 
away. | 
If Erwin’s estate had proven insolvent, his children should 
not have suffered extremely from the financial loss, for during 
his lifetime he had been a most kind and affectionate father, 
mindful of his responsibility and ever watchful of the interests 
of his children. At various times he had made considerable 
donations to aid them in getting established either in scyeeaeerme 
or in Louisiana. er 


To Leodocia as follows: ‘ 


10 Negroes valued at.........--..--.ccc0-cc2s-ce-0+2--------.-$ 4,000.00 
Jane, a girl, Bedford, a man.............................- 900.00 

18,500 acres of land............ 


76 Ibid, 
Tbid., 869. 
78 Ibid., 361. 
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To Isaac Erwin: 
86 Negroes given in 
228 acres of land in Tennessee..........................-- 8,000.00 
One tract of land on Bayou Grosse | 
$25,400.00 
To Eliza Wilson: | eS | 
Land and slaves in Tennessee...................2..------ $20,000.00 
Slaves later given 1,300.00 
3 Negro girls....................... ...... 1,050.00 
$39,850.00 
To Nancy Ann: 
Mark, a man 
Britta, Abraham, Hena, Augustus... 1,650.00 
George, Tammet, Tom, Charlot.. 1,900.00 
[Cash] . 1,300.00 
To Joseph Erwin, Jr.: 
To extraordinary expenses while at college. 4 
| Hospital expenses, Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Other advances. 


Hospital expenses at Lexington, Kentucky. 
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To John Erwin: | 
Lost on race horse Tanner in Tennessee........ $ 1,000.00 


Cash given on shore of Meriland...................... — 8,000.00 
- 800 acres of land in Tennessee.......................... 7,500.00 
Other land in Tennessee oS 2,100.00 
_ Cash paid for him after his removal to | | 
13,500 acres of Madam Henson’ Firm... 15,000.00 
Seven Negroes given in Tennessee .. 8,000.00 


total........ $41,600.00 


To Jane Craighead: 


246 OF ....» 6,840.00 
Negroes and one mare.......-. .... 1,885.00 
Two Negro girls................ 700.00 

79¢ 9,425.00 


The very inequality of these gifts later caused considerable 
friction between the enanine in probating and partitioning the 
estate. 80 


In the course of the year 1830 it became apparent that neither 
Hall nor Irion, who had bought out his partner Clark, were able 
to comply with the terms of their purchases; consequently the 
executors of the Erwin estate entered suit against Irion, and 
Mrs. Erwin purchased for $45,000 the plantation.®*! At a suit of 
the Bank of Louisiana instigated against Hall, she purchased 
the Home Plantation for $87,000. Hence, once again these plan- - 
tations became a part of the Erwin succession.®? 


Mrs. Erwin made further arrangements for cultivating and 
carrying on the plantations by securing a loan from John Linton, 
her commission merchant in New Orleans, for purchasing sup- 
plies not to exceed $70,000. To assist her in the administration 
of affairs, Mrs. Erwin employed her son-in-law, John B. Craig- 
head of Tennessee.®? Craighead was faithful, diligent, and per- 


79 Ibid., 499-500. 
80 Ibid., 17. 
81 Ibid., 

82 Ibid., 
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severing, and he managed her business with uncommon skill, 
judgment and tact. It was due to his fidelity and to Mrs. Erwin’s 
endurance and economy that her business was saved from utter 
- insolvency and regained credit and confidence in the community.*® 


In order to make possible the purchase of the Home and 
Irion plantations by Mrs. Erwin, each of the seven branches of 
heirs assigned to her $7,000 out of the net amount coming to 
them as heirs. They further agreed that the balance to which — 
each should be entitled should not be claimed until the final 
settlement, that all the other property should be sold as soon 
as possible for the purpose of applying the proceeds to the debts, 
and that the heirs would not be responsible for the purchases of 
Mrs. Erwin or bound to contribute toward them out of their 
own private funds.® 


For the next five years Mrs. Erwin and Craighead stents 
tered the estate in behalf of the succession. During that time 
the proceeds from the crops amounted to the aggregate sum of 
$242,515.75, and of this amount Mrs. Erwin and Craighead dis- 
bursed $141,319.11 in payment of Joseph Erwin’s debts.*¢ | 


When Mrs. Erwin died in 1836 the whole of her property 
was appraised at $262,105.87 However, there were claims against 
the estate estimated at $140,000.8° Without reserve she left the 
entire estate to the six remaining branches of heirs, Joseph Er- 
win, Jr., having previously died without issue. By a compromise 
- made in 18387 the estate was divided as follows: | 


The Peach Blossom plantation in Tennessee, which Brwin 
~ had always reserved as a retreat for Mrs. Erwin in case he should 
go broke in Louisiana, together with the Home Plantation and 
219 slaves, went to the Hynes, Craighead, and Isaac Erwin heirs. 
The Irion Plantation and 74 slaves were divided between the 
Robertson and Wilson heirs, each of the heirs assuming the re- 
_ sponsibility of the debts accruing to his portion of the estate.®® 
In later years the Wilson heirs claimed that the partition had not 
made a fair settlement of the property and that they had been 
fraudulently cheated out of a -part of their inheritance, a tact : 
which caused much litigation.®° | | 


84 Ibid., 1161. 
85 Ibid., 28-24. 
8¢ Jbid., 805. 
87 Ibid., 84. 

88 Ibid., 759. 
8° Tbid., 42-46. 
90 Ibid., 17. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE CREATION AND DISPOSITION OF THE ESTATE, 1807-1829 


Just why Erwin founded his Louisiana home on the west 
side of the Mississippi in the Parish of Iberville south of the 
head of Bayou Plaquemine must remain a secret for all time. 
Much must this sturdy Scotch-Irish character have been per- 
plexed by his neighbors, comprising a long, reaching colony of 
French and Spanish Creoles whose language, customs, and re- 
ligion were different from his. However, it was here that the | 
Anglo-Saxon atmosphere met the strong French and Spanish 
influence and an English heritage commingled with a French. 
And moreover, it was here on this borderland that upland cotton | 
met and vied with sugar cane for supremacy. Erwin had previ- 
ously been a cotton planter in Tennessee and he was naturally 
more inclined to its cultivation than to experimentation with 
a new crop with which he was relatively unfamiliar. Then, too, 
the Parish of Iberville contained as rich soil as any part of 
Louisiana and was suitable for the production of both cotton and 
cane. Furthermore, at this early date, the parish had much un- 
reclaimed land. The portion that was in cultivation, chiefly along 
the river, was owned more generally by small planters than the 
region nearer New Orleans which had been taken up and or- 
ganized into large plantations, mainly by absentee masters who 
lived in the city. And naturally a section of this kind would 
offer more advantages and greater opportunities to newcomers 
than a more highly cultivated portion of the state. 


Erwin was by nature and practice a trader and “trafficker” 
and he found the less highly developed section just to his liking. 
He began building his estate by buying up small adjacent farms 
and organizing them into great plantations, or by selling them . 
to others, most often at large profits, for the same purpose. Thus 
during a long and active business career, Erwin saw great and 
wonderful changes come over the country, to much of which he 
contributed by his enterprise and great business ability. © | 


His first thought on reaching Louisiana was the purchase 
of a home where he and Mrs. Erwin could reside in decency and 
comfort. The tract of land used for this purpose and designated 
as the Home Plantation contained 3,600 arpents and was situated 
in the Parish of Iberville on the right bank of the Mississippi 
about two and a half miles below the head of Bayou Plaquemine. 
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It lay between lands of Joseph Baptiste Rils on the north and 
the Evergreen Plantation of Nicholas Wilson on the south, and 
_. extended to vacant lands in the rear. The plantation was or- 
¢ ganized into two farms, known as the Front and Back places, 


-- each composed of several parcels which Erwin acquired at dif- 


ferent times and from divers persons.! 


— Qn June 12, 1807, he purchased of N icholas Rousseau for 
$10,000 cash an improved tract of four arpents, fifteen toises and 
four pieds front by eighty arpents in depth.? A second tract of 


240 arpents was obtained from Jacques Le Blanc for the cash ~ 


sum of $2,500.23 And, at the same time, for the consideration of 
$3,000 cash, Erwin purchased a third plot containing three ar- 
pents front by eighty in depth from Bartholomew Hamilton.* A 


further purchase of 280 arpents, comprising lots twenty-seven 
and thirty-nine, was made from Ann Bruneteau for the sum of 


$3,500 cash. 


In May 1812 Erwin and Duprey formed a sestecshin. to 
cultivate a cotton plantation consisting of two tracts of land. A 


_ parcel of 280 arpents, valued at $5,000, was sold to the co-— 


partnership by Duprey and a similar tract of the same value 
was purchased from Erwin. Each partner agreed to deliver to 
the company an equal number of able-bodied slaves.for regular 
field work and an equal share of cattle, horses, farming utensils 
and other necessities. The plantation was to be administered by 
Duprey who might employ an overseer if necessary. The profits 
and losses were to be shared equally, neither could dissolve the 
partnership without mutual consent, and any disagreements were 
to be referred to arbitration.* By an act of dissolution, October 
31, 1812, Erwin acquired the lower half of lots twenty-seven 


and thirty-nine and they became a part of what was then known 


as the Erwin estate. 


| The sixth and last plot of land consisted of a double con- 
cession containing 140 arpents confirmed to Erwin by the govern- 
ment of the United States’ and quit-claimed by Aubry Duprey, 
October 1, 1817.8 Together these parcels, designated as lots 24, 


1 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 448, 492; Conveyance Book ‘‘K’’, Entry 1. 
2 Conveyance Book “C’’, Entry 162. 

® Conveyance Book “E’’, Entry 161. 

Ibid., Entry 353. 

5 Ibid., Entry 252. 

6 Ibid., Entry 492. 

7 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 145. 

8 Ibid., 150. 
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_ 25, 26, 27, 39, and 40, composed the Home Plantation upon which 
Erwin resided until a few months previous to his death.® | 


The Home Plantation was primarily a cotton establishment, 
but oats, corn, peas, hay, etc., formed important feed crops. Not 
until 1822 did Erwin combine sugar production with cotton as 
a second great staple.!° There were choice gangs of slaves num- 
bering 221 in all, 146 of whom were attached to the Front farm 
and seventy-five were employed on the Back Place." 


In the meantime Erwin continued to lengthen his plantation 
front along the Mississippi to the Upper Bayou Plaquemine dis- 
trict. Much of his land and slaves were bought at foreclosure 
sales, and a considerable part of the land was purchased from 
the government of the United States. Lots five and six, contain- 
ing 240 arpents, were secured at a sheriff’s sale in a suit insti- 
gated against Urbain Gagnie by Jacob Babin for making roads 
and levees on the land to the amount of $882.12 Erwin retained 
this tract of land only two years and sold it to Michel Lambre- 
mont, a Creole planter of the parish, for the same amount.* 


On May 6, 1812, Erwin bought of Godfrey Roth a tract of 
' land containing 200 arpents for $3,200. Erwin paid $500 cash 
and promised to meet a note of $2,700 on March 1, 1813. At this 
date, however, he paid only $1,575 and was released from further 
obligation.!4 


In January 1815 Erwin sold to Dr. Haley Inge of Iberville — 
Parish a parcel of land containing two arpents, seven toises front 
by forty in depth, having two and one-half degrees opening on 
the first. concession, and two arpents, twenty-six toises and two 
feet front on the second, by thirty arpents depth, with three 
degrees opening. This sale was made for the sum of $3,500, and — 
Erwin warranted the same to the Bayou Plaquemine, beyond 
which on the island he sold without warranty and at the risk of 
the purchaser with no recourse to the vendor. 


By deed dated February 21, 1825, Erwin ecialsiaill of Pierre 
Breaux a plantation containing 240 arpents for the sum of 
$6,000. The deal was made through Francis Neuralt, who acted 
as agent for Captain Erwin, and the terms were one-third in 


® Conveyance Book ‘'L”’, Entry 366. 

11 [bid., 

12 Book ‘ ‘E”’, Entries 167, 168. 
18 Tbid., Entry 401. 

14 Tbid., Entries 455, 534. 

15 Tbid., Entry 173. 
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March 1826, 1827, and 1828, respectively. Erwin assumed previ-., 


ous mortgage against the land in favor of Charles Breaux.!* In 
November of the same year for $6,000 to be paid in three equal 
installments bearing ten percent interest, Erwin sold to Joseph 
Thompson, a planter of the same parish, a plantation containing 


- 680 arpents.17 Joseph Thompson was a nephew of Mrs. Erwin 


and he assisted Erwin in Negro trading.1® 


Contemporary with the above purchase, Erwin extended his ~ 
_ Interests to the left bank of the Mississippi, nearly opposite the 


Home Plantation, and began acquiring the Point Manchac prop- 
erty, measuring sixteen arpents in front and extending to the 
middle line of Point Manchac, containing in all 860 arpents.’® 


The first tract was purchased from Joseph Orillion in 1812 
for $1,600 cash and contained eight arpents front with such depth 
as appertained thereto.2° A further addition came through Au- 
gusta Landry of the Parish of Ascension, who sold Erwin for 


$2,000 cash a tract of land?! situated in the same parish, contain- 


ing 120 arpents.22 In December, just eight months later, Erwin 
exchanged this property with Jean Baptiste Duprey for a parcel 
situated in Iberville Parish, adjoining the Point Manchac prop- 


erty, containng in all 160 arpents.?* Erwin retained this tract of a 


land for eight years; in 1820 he sold it to James Seeders, a 


planter of Iberville Parish, for only $1,500,274 which was $500 © 


less than the purchase price. In part payment of this amount 


Seeders gave Erwin a mulatto woman named Lucy, aged twenty- 


three, and her child named Henry, aged seven months, for which 
Erwin allowed $1,200.25 However, in November pf the same year | 


Seeders reconveyed the land to Erwin,” who just one month 


later resold it for the same price to William Stark, a neighboring | 


planter. at 


The next acquisition to the estate came in the fall of 1813 | 


when, due to war measures, cotton rose to thirty cents per pound. 


This would naturally be a great stimulus to planters and spur 


them on to larger expansion, notwithstanding the fact that a 


16 Conveyance Entry: 323. 
17 Tbid., Entry 5 
18 Succession of Fodeph Erwin, 1048. 
18 Conveyance Book ‘‘K’’, Entry a. 
20 Conveyance Book ‘‘E’’, Entry 563. 
21 Tbid., Entry 434. 
22 Ibid. 

28 Jbid., Entry 503. 
(24 Conveyance Book Entry 189. 
25 Ibid., Entry 188. 
26 Ibid., Entry 343. 
27 Tbid., Entry 361. 
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great flood the previous June and July had killed much cotton 
and upon receding had left a plague of malaria so unsparing 
that the cooking of meals must have been suspended had not 
the ague of the women come upon them at different schedules— 
the whole resulting in loss of time and in expense to the planter. 
Regardless of conditions, Erwin and Wright became joint pur- 
chasers of two tracts of land situated in Point Manchac; one 
containing 460 arpents was obtained from: Jacques DeVillier, a 
Creole planter, in September 1813 for $600,28 and the other, a 
plot of 180 arpents purchased of Urbain Gagnie of New Orleans 
in 1817 for $800.2® Quite likely this land was of the unimproved 
type composed of swamp and timber, for the average prices per 
arpent were only $1.66 and $3.50, respectively,®° and by 1817 
improved land in eligible locations fronting the river sold for 
seventy-five dollars per arpent.*! 


In July 1818 Erwin sold to Abraham Wright a larger share 
in the Point Manchac property, by conveying to him for the sum 
of $2,400 cash the land purchased of DeVillier.*? Two years later — 
Erwin further disposed of the Point Manchac property in a sale 
made to Pugh Whitmell of the Parish of St. Mary, consisting of 
the undivided half of the land previously purchased of Orillion 
and the entire tract bought from Gagnie. The transaction was - 
made for the consideration of the hire of ten slaves to be fur- 
nished by Whitmell for a period of four years from that date. 
The slaves, comprising five prime male field hands and five hefty 
women, were to be employed under the direction and manage- 
- ment of Erwin solely to the improvement of his remaining por- 

tion of the parcel of land purchased of Orillion, and were to be 
treated humanely and fed and clothed at Erwin’s own expense.** 


In March 1821 Erwin endorsed Wright’s note for the sum 
of $4,000, payable to Miles of New Orleans, and also became 
security for a further payment of $3,500. To secure Captain 
Erwin against all damages, Wright mortgaged a plantation 
situated in Point Manchac, containing 2,240 arpents, and also. 
sixteen slaves.*4. At a sheriff’s sale in the suit of William Flowers 


Conveyance Book Entry 606. 
29 Conveyance Book ‘‘F’’, Entry 455. ° 

86 Jbid. 

31 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 500. en 
82 Conveyance Book ‘‘F’’, Entry 640. | 
33 Conveyance Book ‘“G’’, Entry 173. 
34 Jbid., Entry 394. 
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vs. Abraham Wright, August 21, 1823, Erwin bought in the 
above land and slaves, and they became a part of the Manchac 
Plantatjon.* 


Erwin continued to improve the property, but he kept it 
- absolutely free of debt until June 1826, when he borrowed $21,000 
from the New Orleans branch of the Bank of the United States, 
and gave a promissory note payable March 1, 1827. To secure 
the full and punctual payment of the amount, Erwin mortgaged 
without reservation the plantation and thirty-four slaves of both 
sexes then working thereon.? However, Erwin failed to meet 
this obligation, and in May 1827, two months after the note 
became due, he resold the property on the following terms: For 
the sum of $11,000 payable in fifteen years from date, the plan- 
tation was reconveyed to Wright en bloc, including slaves, cattle, 


horses, farming utensils, household furniture, etc. Wright agreed | 


to rent the plantation and slaves for $1,100 each year, giving 


Erwin a privileged right on the crop; in case of any unforseen | 
accident the rent was to be prolonged another year at the rate of © 
ten percent interest. A further arrangement gave Wright the | 
- privilege of paying for the plantation any time before the lapse | 
of the fifteen years and receiving the property with increase or | 
decrease as the case might be. By June 1828 werent had cls | 


charged all his obligations in full.?” 


A plantation well stocked with hands was the ne plus ultra 
of the ambition of every planter who resided in the South.*s 
Erwin was a typical Southern planter. A well-cultivated estate 
attracted him as a magnet attracts steel and he was ever ready 
to bargain or purchase. With appetite never satiated but always 
whetted by the potentialities ahead, he increased his scale of 
expansion to great dimensions. His next transaction consisted 


of a plantation bought of John T. Pemberton of New Orleans, 
April 23, 1821, containing 2,796 arpents, according to the sur- 


veyor, Bartholomew Lafon, who surveyed it in 1818. It was 
clearly a “walk out” proposition, conveying ‘all houses, out- 


houses, buildings, and improvements of every description; and 


also all instruments of husbandry, tools, cattle, carts, household 
and kitchen furniture, .. . and every article and thing which 


35 Tbid., Entry 881. | 

36 Conveyance Book ‘ ‘K, Entry 574. 

37 Conveyance Book op Entry 691. 

88 Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, “Plantations with Slave “Labor and Free," in American 
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exists on the plantation without any other exception on the part 
of the vendor except his wearing apparel and that of his wife 
and children.” There were fifty-four slaves on the plantation, 
including twenty-six males and twenty-eight females, two of 
them children. The land and thirty-one slaves had been previously 
purchased by Pemberton of John McDonogh of New Orleans, 
January 23, 1818, in favor of whom a mortgage existed against 
the plantation and slaves. The sale was made to Erwin for 
$120,360, of which $9,960 was paid in cash, $20,000 without 
interest in two equal installments, and assumption of the indebt- . 
edness in favor of McDonogh.*®® In October of the same year 
Erwin sold the entire plantation without reservation to Ann 
Waters for the sum of $121,627.50. This was a profit of $1,267.50. 
Of the purchase price $27,527.40 was paid to Erwin in cash, 
$79,100 was promised to McDonogh, and the two notes of $10,000 
each due Pemberton were assumed.?® A reconveyance of this 
property to Erwin is not recorded in the Parish Court records, 
but a receipt of June 30, 1830, shows that Pemberton was paid 
in full, and another receipt of September 24, 1834, reveals that 
the obligation to McDonogh was met, but both were discharged 
respectively by the Erwin succession. + 


Just a year after the purchase of the Pemberton plantation, 
Robert and George Bell of the Parish of St. Jean the Baptiste 
entered into a four-year partnership with Erwin in the culti- 
vation of a cotton plantation containing 3,680 arpents situated 
on Bayou Grosse Téte in the Parish of Pointe Coupée. They 


agreed that all lands which either party had lately acquired on 


the Bayou as well as lands they had jointly purchased or that they 


were about to obtain should be held in common. Each party 


should contribute equally for the land and upkeep, and at the 
end of each year profits should be shared equally. By January 1, 
1823, forty prime field hands should be furnished by each party 
for employment on the plantation. An expense account should 
be kept in which either party might make entries with the con- 
sent of the other.*? | 


The partnership thus formed was voided on June 9, 1824, 
by the withdrawal of the Bells and the sale of their interest to 


Leon Cutter, with the proviso that after ern months if he were 


89 Conveyance Book | ‘G’’, Entry 448. 

40 Jbid., Entry 521. 

41 Tbid., Entries 521, 448; Succession of Joseph Erwin, 798- 805. 
‘8 Conveyance Book ‘‘@’’, Entries 603, 608. | 
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not pleased with the land he could sell it to Erwin for $7,675.** 
At the end of this time Erwin and Cutter organized a partnership 
on the following terms: First, the organization was to last four 
years, all expenses should be borne equally and the same number 
of slaves should be furnished by each party; second, Erwin 
agreed that he would not require the payment of any sum due 
him by Cutter before the lapse of one year from the date, allowing 
ten percent interest; third, any difficulty should be settled by 
arbitrators selected by both parties.* 


Just a year later Leon Cutter died, leaving his portion of — 
the estate to his heirs who acknowledged Erwin’s claim to an _ 
undivided half and agreed to let their share remain under his 
- supervision until the end of the year. At that date, if the heirs 
- wished to sell, Erwin promised to purchase for $17,000 every- | 
thing, including forty-five slaves, one-half of the cattle, hogs, 
horses, and land, but not the present year’s crop. In case the 
heirs did not wish to sell, omey were to notify Erwin the following 
~December.*® 


A dissolution of the partnership did not occur until 1826, 
when Joseph Erwin sold his share of the property to Richard M. 
Sneede for $24,000. This sum included the hire of Erwin’s por- 
tion of the slaves until the last day of February, 1828, Sneede 
binding himself to feed, clothe and treat them humanely. Pay- 
ment was to be made in five equal installments to Eliphalet Stark | 
and by him endorsed and delivered to Erwin each March from 
1827 to 1832. Just twenty-six days later the sale was cancelled 
and the property returned to Erwin.*¢ 


_. Despite indebtedness, old age, and ill health during the year 
1825 Erwin added three cotton establishments to his extensive 
holdings. The first was the Irion Plantation containing in all — 
about 1,300 acres;47 the second, known as the Grosse Téte Plan- 

tation, comprised 1,490 arpents situated on the west side of that 
Bayou in the Parish of West Baton Rouge;** the third tract con- 
sisted of 500 arpents that Erwin added to the ‘Portage Planta- 


tion.*® 


Erwin hasiived the Irion Plantation in three separate por- 
tions. One was bought from J — Antoine, and contained 220 


43 Conveyance Book ‘‘K’’, Entry 281. 
44 Tbid., Entry 64. 

45 Ibid., Entry 291. 

46 Ibid., Entry 614. | 
47 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 155. 
48 Conveyance Book ‘K’’, Entry 575. 
49 Tbid., Entry 361. 
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arpents adjudicated to Griffe as property surrendered by Wil- 
liam Blake to his creditors and sold at auction on December I, 
1824. The purchase price was $6,718, of which $200 was paid in 
cash and the balance in five’ promissory notes bearing ten percent 
interest. As security the land remained mortgaged until all ob- 


ligations were discharged. 50 


‘On the same day and at the same anita Erwin purchased of 
Margaret Arrebola, wife of Griffe, a plantation adjoining her 
husband’s tract for $28,000. The transaction included farming. 
utensils, cattle, horses (except three), hogs, buildings, improve- 
ments and twenty-seven slaves, comprising five prime male field 
hands, six women, and fifteen children. In payment Erwin gave 
three promissory notes bearing ten percent interest, payable in 
March of 1826, 1827, and 1828. The property was subject to a 
mortgage of $15,042 in favor of Mary Blake. Erwin agreed to 
retain this amount until the debt was cancelled.54 Erwin met the 
first and second installments according to promise,®? but the 
third was not paid until William B. Robertson and William E. 
Edwards, acting in behalf of the Erwin succession, discharged 
the obligation in 1837.53 oe the above tracts formed the 


Irion Plantation. 


The creation of the Grosse Téte Plantation was more or 
less a complicated affair. Robert Loyd, in April 1825, became a 
partner of Erwin in the future Grosse Téte Plantation which 
eventually consisted of thirty-nine separate parcels of land. The 
first joint purchase comprised lots forty-eight, forty-nine and 
fifty secured from Judge John Dutton for $625 cash.** Three 
days later three other lots were obtained from Dr. Charles 
Clement of the Parish of Iberville for the sum of $700; lots 
sixty-one and sixty-two were sold by Josiah Brown for $550 
cash,®* while William Stark conveyed the adjoining lots sixty- 
three, sixty-four and sixty-five to the parnership for $300.57 
Lots sixty-six, sixty-seven, sixty-eight and sixty-nine were pur- 
chased of Aubry Duprey. On April 26, 1825, Robert Thompson 
sold the partnership three lots for the consideration of $500, the 


50 Tbid., Entry 329. 

51 Tbid., Entry 328. 
52 Conveyance Book “L’”’, Entry 69. 
58 Conveyance Book ‘“K’’, Entry 329. 
54 Conveyance Book ‘“M’’, Entry 28. 
55 Conveyance Book ‘‘K’’, Entry 384. 
56 Tbid., Entry 385. 

57 Ibid., Entry 383. 
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same land he had purchased of the United States Government a . 
few days earlier.®® Lots fifty-seven and fifty-eight were obtained 
from Samuel Spraggins for only $400 cash. 59 


A portion of the estate containing 696 acres was sold to 
Aubry Duprey in November 1825. On January 4, 1826, William 
Pearce became the purchaser of 169 acres. This sale was made 
for $2,500, and Pearce had the privilege of making payments in 
merchantable, clean, picked seed cotton to be delivered at any 
of the gins of the vendor on — some Téte at the rate of 
four cents per pound.®*! | | 


Earlier in that year Erwin sold J oseph Orillion one-half of 
lots thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two and thirty-three, situated on 
the west side of Bayou Grosse Téte and containing 651 acres. 
The sale was made for $5,000 and included one-half of the entire 
property except the buildings and the bridge. Orillion was to 
pay half the value of these, the price to be designated by ref- 
-erees.®2 At Erwin’s death in 1829 Orillion had not discharged 

this obligation, and in February 1834, in a suit brought against 
Orillion by the Erwin heirs to recover $5,000, the price of the 
land, the Court rendered judgment in favor of the heirs.® | 


Parts of lots twenty-six and twenty-seven and the whole of 
_ lot twenty-eight, containing 262 acres in all, were sold to Richard > 
Sneed in 1826 for $4,093.75. Sneed gave five promissory notes 
_ payable in March 1827 and every succeeding March through 
1831.** For the sum of $2,500 Erwin and Loyd sold lot number 
forty containing 169.58 acres to Marion Bujol. Bujol had the 
privilege of making any part of the payments in seed cotton de- 
livered at any of Erwin’s gins on the Bayou Grosse Téte at the 
rate of four cents per pound. In part payment of the first in- 
stallment Bujol gave Erwin and Loyd one sorrel mare, saddle 
and bridle, valued at $300. Lot number thirty-nine passed to 
James Seeders for $2,500 on practically the same terms as the 
transaction with Bujol.® | 


58 Ibid., Entry 395. 

Tbid., Entry 397. 

6° Ibid., Entry 348. 

61 Tbid., Entry 584. 

62 Ibid., Entry 592. 

63 Francois Xavier Martin, ed., Louisiana Term Reports, or Cases Argued and Deter- 
mined in the Supreme Court of the State of Louisiana, Book VIII (St.Paul, 1913, 6 La. 
205, Erwin vs. Orillion, New Orleans, 1834), 205- 216, passim. 

64 Conveyance Book “K”, Entry 596. 


65 Tbid., Entries 596, 599. 
66 Tbid., Entry 601. 
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In the fall of 1827 Erwin sold to Rosemond Orillion his share 
of lots thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two and thirty-three, containing 
651 acres, for the sum of $6,500. As previously stated, Joseph 
Orillion was the purchaser of the first half. There existed against 
‘the land a mortgage in favor of the Bank of Louisiana, which 
Erwin promised to cancel as early as possible.® 


Simon Chadwick of Lexington County, Kentucky, on March 
7, 1827, became the purchaser of the lower half of lot forty-two, 
containing a little over eighty-five acres, for the cash price of 
twelve dollars per acre.** The upper part of lot forty-two and a 
portion of lot forty-three Erwin and Loyd sold the next day to 
James Morton for the consideration of $1,500, of which $225 was 
paid in cash and the balance as follows: “The purchaser obliges 
- himself to make, construct and put in complete running order, 
the vendor furnishing the material in due time on the spot, the 
running gear for a cotton gin and a corn mill, by December 15, 
1827, on the plantation of Hudson and Loyd on Bayou Goula in 
the Parish of Iberville, to be taken as part payment of the sale 
at the rate of $380”; and for the full and final payment of the 
said price Morton promised “to make, construct and put in com- 
plete running order the running gear of a cotton gin and a corn 
mill on lot forty ... situated on the south side of the Bayou.... 
To each of the gins the purchaser is to construct a good and suffi- 
cient cotton press of the double screw type, . .. the material to be 
furnished by the vendor.’ 


A further transformation of the Grosse Téte Plantation 
took place at the same time, when Loyd transferred to Erwin 
~ all his interest in lots fifty-seven, fifty-eight, sixty-six, sixty- 
seven, sixty-eight and sixty-nine in exchange for Erwin’s in- 
terest in lots sixty, sixty-one, sixty-two, sixty-three, sixty-four 
and sixty-five—thus dividing the — as nearly as possible 
into two equal blocks.” | 


It seems that Erwin’s favorite manner of doing business was 
the partnership method, and the addition to the Portage Planta- 
tion came by such a transaction. In April 1825 Edward D. White 
of New Orleans became the joint purchaser with Erwin of a 
plantation, containing 400 arpents near the Portage, adjoining 
Erwin’s previous purchases. The sale was made by Aubry Duprey 


67 Conveyance Book ‘L”’, Entry 226. 
68 Ibid., Entry 98. 

69 Tbid., Entry 161. 

70 Ibid.., Entry 580. 
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and included land, implements, cattle, stock, corn, forage and 
twelve slaves, comprising five male field hands, five women and 
two children. The transaction was made for $15,000, of which 
$6,000 was paid in cash and the remainder in three equal in- 
stallments of $3,000 falling due in March of 1827, 1828, and 
1829, respectively. Erwin and White agreed to conduct the plan- 
tation on a “‘fifty-fifty”’ basis; all expenses and profits were to be 
shared equally, and all property either in slaves or other objects 


- thereafter added to the concern should be governed by the same | 


rule.71 As cash payment White gave two checks, one for $5,000 
drawn on the Bank of Louisiana at New Orleans and the other 
for $1,000 on the Bank of Louisiana at Donaldsonville, executed 
for the interest of the organization and one-half accounted for 


by each partner.‘ 


White withdrew in April 1827, thus dissolving the aetna 
ship and leaving Erwin the entire property on the same conditions 
as previously stated in the purchase transaction, except for an 
additional sum of $500 which Erwin paid White for advances 
made by the latter to the upkeep of the plantation. __ 


Erwin like White seemed rather eager to dispose of the prop- 
erty, and in November of the same year he negotiated a sale of 
the plantation en bloc with Cyrus Ratliff of Pointe Coupée Parish. 
The only reservations stipulated were that Erwin was to retain 
the house and buildings above the sawmill canal, known as the 
Blake buildings, and for the removal of which Ratliff allowed 
Erwin a space of twelve months; and that he was to take off his 
crop of cotton then being harvested, reserving the privilege of 
ginning it on the place. The sale was made for $20,000, in pay- 
ment of which Ratliff gave five promissory notes of $4,000 each, 
falling due in March 1828 and every succeeding March through 
1882.74 Just five months later Ratliff reconveyed the plantation 
“to Erwin and guaranteed it to be in the same. omention as when 
he had taken possession.*5 | 


Evidently real estate dealers never lost heart or hecame 
discouraged. The game of “sell and take” with them was just a 
large part of their business. For in the following May Erwin 
gave the Portage Plantation another ew and this time for 
- Conveyance Book “K”, Entry 351. 

Jbid., Entry 358. 
78 Conveyance Book “L’”’, Entry 187. | 


14 Ibid., Entry 250. 
78 Ibid., Entry 338. 
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keeps, though at a much lower price than had previously been 


-asked—due no doubt to the flooded state of the plantation at 


the time of sale. For the sum of only $9,300 Louis Dardienne 
and Bernard Neuralt became joint and equal purchasers. The 
sale was a “walkout” proposition, including both land and slaves. 
The parcel of slaves comprised thirteen, seven of whom were 
prime male field hands, three were women and three children. 
There were now two existing mortgages against the property, 


one in favor of Adelle Duprey and the other of Aubry Duprey. : 


Dardienne and Neuralt assumed all responsibility for the mort- 
gages. Therefore, the Portage Plantation passed into other 
hands.” | 


If the growth of corn, cotton and sugar cane be the chief 
end of man, Erwin surely fulfilled his mission on earth. The 
demand of the manufactures abroad and the increasing luxury 
and population of the North and the West at home enabled 
planters to find in the Louisiana swamps sources of wealth richer 
and seemingly more certain than all the gold mines of the world. 
And Erwin, running true to type as a planter, could not resist 
the temptation to increase his holdings. “Cotton and negroes 
[was] the constant theme—the ever harped upon, never worn 
out subject of conversation among all classes.”?7 So Erwin bought 
land and slaves wherewith to grow cotton and cane and with 
the proceeds ever bought more land and slaves for more exten- 
sive cultivation of the two staples. However, he was inclined 
to overexpansion; so, beginning with the year 1823, he borrowed 
heavily on his land and slaves to eaatiad: the scale of production 
more speedily. 


Erwin had prospered during his sojourn in Louisiana. He 


had dealt in tens of thousands of dollars as often as many men 


use hundreds, yet he did not scorn smaller transactions. He had 


- already acquired vast holdings and perhaps this first mortgage 


of 1823 was necessitated by the panic of 1819, further aggravated 
by the epidemic of yellow fever in 18207* and brought to a climax 
by the freeze of 1823. On February 16, after a summerly spell 
of weather, a severe frost set in. “The water near the banks of 
the river was frozen, and persons skated on the marshes. All. 
the orange-trees were killed,, watermen in their boats, negroes 


in their cabins, cattle in the forests, perished from cold.’’ The 


76 Ibid., Entry 339. 
77 Frederic Bancroft, Slave Trading in the Old South (Baltimore, 1931), 339. 
Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 221. 
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cold was so intense that planted cane which had not previously 
received rain froze in the ground.” So, in September 1823, Erwin 
placed the first mortgage on the following plantations and slaves 
to secure an indebtedness of $50,000 due the Fire and Life In- 
surance Company of New York City. Erwin gave five promis- 
sory notes of $10,000 each, bearing five percent interest, en- 
dorsed by his factors, William Kenner and Company of New © 
Orleans, and payable at the office of the Bank of the United States 
in New York City. As security a mortgage was placed on the 
Home Plantation and its 221 slaves; another on the Point Man- 
chac property; a third on the Portage rs ag and a fourth 
on the Pointe Coupée property held in common with Robert and 
_ George Bell, containing 3,680 arpents together with ninety-four 
slaves, including Adam, a blacksmith, Tom, a carpenter, and 
Daniel, a cooper. There were no encumbrances recorded in the 
name of Joseph Erwin or on any property belonging to him at 
this time, except a mortgage which he granted to John Pember- 
ton of New Orleans to secure the purchase of the plantation.*° 


By June 1826 Erwin had paid $10,000 and released the 
mortgage on the Pointe Coupée Plantation ;*! by 1828 all except 
$20,000 had been paid. The remainder of the mortgage, however, 
was not raised until the 1830’s when all obligations were met by 
the Erwin succession under the administration of Mrs. Erwin | 
and John B. Craighead.® 


After his extensive purchases in 1825, Erwin ean himself 
so hard pressed for money that he obtained another loan of 
$55,000 from the Bank of the United States, and as security 
gave a second mortgage on the Home Plantation and 221 slaves 
and an additional number, the ninety likely Virginia-born slaves | 
purchased of Warner Washington; and as a further guarantee 
Erwin gave a first. mortgage on the Bayou Grosse Téte Plantation 
and sixty-five slaves attached thereto.®* Shortly thereafter Erwin | 
inserted the following advertisement in a Natchez newspaper :*4 


LAND AND SLAVES FOR SALE 


The subscriber offers for sale on very sivantageoks 
terms, the following property : 

1st., one plantation situated in the Parish of Iberville, 

State of Louisiana, on the right bank of the oxaeeesca date 


Fortier, op. 198. 

80 Conveyance Bock “K” Entry 1. 

81 Tbid., Entry 654. 

82 Succession of Joseph Erwin, gy 805. 

88 Conveyance Book ‘“K’’, Entry 575. 

84 The Ariel (Natchez, Miss.), 14, 1827. 
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between the plantation where I reside and the Bayou 
Plaquemine, one hundred miles above New Orleans; measur- | 
ing seventeen arpents front or thereabouts on the river, with 
a depth of forty to eighty arpents with an opening of ten 
or thirteen degrees. This plantation contains about 1,300 
arpents of which upward of 500 are in a high state of culti- 
vation, the remainder in standing timber of the most useful 
growth for fire wood and building. There is planted on this 
farm thirty arpents of cane, which is calculated to be suffi- 
cient to plant a crop next year of 200 arpents. On the place 
are sixty-seven prime slaves, horses, cattle and farming 
utensils, fully sufficient to carry it on for sugar. Taking 
into view all its advantages, there is not a plantation on the 
river more eligibly situated... On the farm are two con- 
venient dwelling houses, corn houses, cotton gin, grist mill, 
and cabins sufficient for the use of the place all in good 
order and nearly new. 


2nd., A plantation of ten arpents by forty depth, situated 
at the Portage of Bayou Plaquemine, about five nifles from 
the river Mississippi, having about 200 arpents in high 
cultivation. Two very large, commodious and well-finished 
dwelling houses, cotton gin, corn mill, corn houses, and other 
necessary buildings complete for carrying on a a well 
stocked with cattle and horses. | 


Attached to this plantation are prime slaves; 

_ this place is well supplied with valuable timber especially 

cypress, and is adapted to the growth of sugar cane as is 

proved by the quality of cane on an adjacent farm now culti- 
vated as a sugar plantation. 


In like manner Erwin advertised his share of the Grosse Téte 
property, and also the Home Plantation upon which he resided. 
And as a result, in January 1828, Erwin sold the plantation, later 


_ known as the Irion and listed as number one in the above adver- 


tisement, en bloc, including sixty-nine slaves, to Robert A. Irion 
and Alvin B. Clark of the County of Warren in the State of 
Misssisippi, joint and equal purchasers. The sale was made for 


the consideration of $100,000, and for payment Irion and Clark 


delivered to Erwin five promissory notes of $20,000 each, due 
in March 1829 and every succeeding March through 1833, and 
payable at the Bank of Louisiana in New Orleans. As security 
the plantation and slaves rémganed mortgaged.* | 


The year 1828 found is win going deeper and deeper into 
debt. In February he borrowed $25,000 from the Bank of Loui- 


85 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 155-157. 
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siana and remortgaged the Home and the Grosse Téte plantations 
and 286 slaves.®* In August of the same year, after the flood which 
prevented even the planting of a crop, he again encumbered his 
estate by a further loan of $59,000 from the bank.* | 


To alleviate further the pressure from his creditors, to re- 
lieve himself of such great responsibility, because of his old age 
and failing health, Erwin sold the Portage Plantation to Louis 
Dardienne and Francis Neuralt, as has been previously stated. 
He also sold the Home Plantation, upon which he resided, includ- 
ing 250 slaves attached thereto, to Tudor Hall, planter of St. 
Bernard Parish, for the consideration of $220,000. The terms 
of the sale were as follows: One undivided half of the plantation 
was sold to Hall in June 1828 for $100,000, with a cash payment 
of $25,000; the other undivided half Erwin conveyed to Hall in 
August following for $120,000, of which amount Hall paid $30,- 
000 in cash. Against the estate were three existing mortgages: 
one of $20,000 in favor of the Fire and Life Insurance Company 
of New York; $28,000 assigned to Lawrence Lewis of Virginia, 
being the old Warner Washington debt; and a mortgage of $58,- 
000 representing the loan from the Bank of Louisiana. Hall 
assumed responsibility for this indebtedness, and to secure the 
balance of $59,000 gave Erwin three promissory notes of $19,- 
666.6624 each, bearing eight percent interest and nies in 
March of 1830, 1831, and 1832.8 


Erwin now left the Home Plantation and resided in the 

home of his daughter Eliza on the adjoining Evergreen Planta- 
_ tion. And while here, in the presence of Samuel Spraggins, his 
old friend and agent, and James Johns, Erwin made his last real 
estate transaction. For on March 21, 1829, just three weeks be- 
fore his death, Erwin sold to his youngest son, Isaac Erwin, of 
Davidson County, Tennessee, the greater part of his remaining 
share of the Grosse Téte Plantation, containing 1,490 acres. The 
sale was made for the consideration of ten dollars per acre which 
Isaac had previously paid to his father. The price included one- 
half of the slaves attached to and then at work on the plantation 
under the direction of Loyd and the services of the other half 
to make and gather the crop for the current year.®® Much of this 
plantation must have consisted of brake, swamp, and mareciaimed 


86 Conveyance Book ‘“‘L’’; Entry 279. 
87 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 759. 
88 Conveyance Book “L”’, Entry 366. 
Tbid., Entry 521. 
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land, for the price per acre was very low for that date. ‘Then, 
too, when Isaac Erwin came by flatboat to Bayou Grosse Téte 


Plantation to take possession he had to have his slaves clear away 


the canebrake in order to land. His command to his Negroes was, 
“Clear the way for here’s where we die.”’° 


At Erwin’s death which occurred by suicide, April 14, 1829, 
his estate was valued at $368,017.4734. His slaves were valued 
at $102,256; half of the property owned in common with Loyd, 
$99.43; movables, $137; amount of obligations and evidences of 
debt, $26,505.04; in rent of dues by authentic acts, $306.220. 
Losses due to failure to collect reduced the sum of the active mass 
of the succession which came into Mrs. Erwin’s hands to $143,- 
326.43.91 


- From 1807, when Erwin came to Louisiana, to his death in 
1829, he had lived an active life and had been directly in charge 
or closely in touch with his vast interests. To a great extent he 
had found the Valley of the Mississippi a wilderness and a cane- 
brake and had helped to clear away its forests, to spread the 
wings of industry and commerce over its wastes of waters and 


to people its valleys. He had realized that the deep and durable 


soil was conducive to the use of large gangs of slaves in cotton 
and cane production and thus organized plantations on vast scales 
which his heirs were destined later to reclaim and enjoy. 


CHAPTER III 
‘SLAVE TRANSACTIONS OF JOSEPH ERWIN 
_ The development of the sugar industry in Louisiana empha- 


sized the need for laborers. The hot climate was not conducive to | 


white labor and, moreover, most white laborers were more in- 
terested in commerce than in agriculture. There were serious 
attempts made to meet the demand.! The very loyalty and obed- 
ience of servants “without malice”, their sturdy physique, and 
their amiable temper led eventually to the replacement of virtually 
all other sorts of mass labor by Negroes wherever the work was 
of a simple routirie character, and to the development of slavery 
for their industrial and social control. Thus in the cultivation of 
cotton and sugar slave labor had no rival in Louisiana, except 


that of small yoemen upon their small farms.2 Consequently, the 


°0 Interview with Thomas Erwin, August 12, 1932. _ 

®1 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 104. 

1 Moody, “Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantations,” loc. cit., VII, 207. 

2 Phillips, ‘‘Plantations with Slave Labor and Free,” loc. cit., XXX, 739-740. 
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| 
number of slaves almost doubled each decade, with one or two 
exceptions, until the census of 1860 enumerated 326, 726 in the | 
state. 


Raw Africans solved the problem during colonial days. But 
in buying slaves a practical planter, even then, had a preference 
for native-born Negroes. The conversion of new Negroes into — 
plantation laborers, a process called “breaking-in’”’, required al- — 
ways a mingling of delicacy and firmness.* So with the closing | 
of the foreign slave trade by Act of Congress in 1808, the inter- — 
state traffic began to assume the aspects of a regular business.* — 
-The heydey of the trade fell just at the period when Joseph Erwin | 
was extending his five-mile plantation front along the meander- | 
ing Mississippi, in the piping times of peace and migration be- | 

‘ginning with 1815. Thus the long-distance slave trade found its | 
principal function in augmenting the westward movement 6 
though largely at the expense of the older plantation states.’ 
The Chesapeake ports were the chief points of departure and 
New Orleans the great port of entry. Hence, in 1819, Abner Rob- 
inson of Baltimore shipped a cargo of ninety-nine slaves to 
William Kenner and Company, Erwin’s factors at New Orleans.° 
Thousands of slaves were sold annually. It could hardly have — 
been otherwise, as the demand for labor on the cotton and sugar 

plantations was much greater than it was on the tobacco farms. 

In case of drought or difficulty, said one writer, a child was sold 

to feed its parents or the parents were sold to feed the children.® 


Russell said if you wished to have a peep at the dark side 
of slavery you should attend the sale of slaves at one of these 
traders’ booths: “The most of them were from Virginia, and 
seemed anxious to get masters. ‘Buy me, master, I am a good 
field hand, and can work at anything,’ was addressed to me by | 
every one on whom I cast my eyes; and I have no doubt they 
must find the confinement irksome.’!® Breaking of family ties 

j was generally deplored, although it was apologized for by thick- 
: and-thin champions of everything Southern with arguments _ 
Negro domestic ties were weak at best.1! 


* Moody, “Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantations,” loc. cit., VII, 207. be. 
4 Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 53. | | 
6 Ibid., 203. 

Tbid., 183. 
8 Ibid., 196; Conveyance Book ‘‘K”, Entry 180. 
° Edward Channing, A History of the United States (6 vols., New York, 1925), VI, 23. 


Russell, North America, Its Agriculture and Climate (Edinburgh, 1857), 


11 Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 202. 
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However, many were brought to Louisiana that were not 
intended for the market. In April 1819 Benjamin Ballard and 
Samuel T. Barnes, both of Halifax County, North Carolina, 
brought 30 and 196 slaves, respectively, and wrote on the margins 
of their manifests: the one, “The owner of these slaves is moving 
to the Parish of St. Landry near Opelousas where he has pur- 
ehased land and intends settling, and is not a dealer in human 


flesh; the other, ‘““‘The owner of these slaves is moving to Loui- 


siana to settle, and is not a dealer in human flesh.”!2 They came 
with the obvious purpose of hearin newly acquired planta- 


tions in Louisiana. 


The local slave trade was partly systematic and partly 
casual and had its main use in transferring from impoverished 
employers to those with better means, from persons with whom 
relations might be strained to others whom the Negroes might 
find more congenial.!* For local sales every public auctioneer 
handled slaves alongwith other property.'* To a large extent 
this was the kind of “slave traffiick that old Joe Erwin engaged 
in.” Much of his dealing in human flesh was in connection with 
his real estate transactions and were purchases for his own use. 
Slaves were considered as mere chattels and were usually bought 
and sold along with plantations. However, from the number of in- 
dividual purchases and sales, Erwin would be classified as an 
intrastate or small town trader, a career which was facilitated 
by the constant flow of newcomers to Louisiana. He was in direct 
touch with the markets of New Orleans, “the traders’ areciee,” 


and made many of his slave transactions there. 


Fifty-four slaves were purchased by Erwin with the Pem- 


berton Plantation.15 These were later sold en mass, together 


with the land, to Ann Waters.1* The Point Manchac property 


brought sixteen slaves with it, valued at $5,930.17 In four years 


these slaves were increased by birth and purchase to thirty-four. 
In 1823 the records reveal ninety-four slaves attached to the 
Pointe Coupée property.1® Twelve slaves came with the Portage 
Plantation, including one Tom, a skilled carpenter.’® These, to- 


Toid., 182. 

13 Ibid. 

14 Tbid., 203. 

16 Conveyance Book “q@’, Entry 448. 
16 Jbid., Entry 5621. 

17 Conveyance Book ‘“K’’, Entry 194. 

18 Jbid., Entry 1. | 

19 Jbid., Entry 351. 
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gether with four other slaves purchased for the sum of $1,250 
at New Orleans, passed to Dardienne and Neuralt, joint pur- 
chasers of the plantation, in May 1828.2° The tract of land 
bought of Margaret Arrebola, which formed a part of the Irion 
Plantation, had twenty-seven slaves attached thereto, comprising 
five prime male field hands, sixty hefty women and fifteen chil- 
dren. By 1828 there were sixty-nine slaves on the estate.2! The 
Grosse Téte Plantation owned by Erwin and George and Robert 
Bell embraced 188 slaves as early as 1822. Ninety-four of these 
belonged to Erwin. Among the group were Adam and Ben, 
blacksmiths; one Tom, a carpenter; Daniel, a cooper; Tom, a 
weaver ; Dick, a tailor; George, a runaway; and Nimron, in jail.?? 
The records are silent as to how Erwin got these Negroes, 


though most likely some were purchased with plots of land that : 


composed the plantation, while others were obtained by indi- 
vidual sales. In a mortgage given in 1823 on the Home or Prin- 
cipal Plantation, 221 slaves were inventoried, of whom 146 were 
employed on the Front Place and seventy-five | on the so-called 
Back Place.” 


The documents as often as otherwise record the sale of 
slaves in groups, and group sales give slight information upon 


individual prices. Specifications of strength and talents are 


often omitted, though age is frequently stated.» For example, 
Erwin conveyed to John Hutchinson and Sam Downy, planters 
of Acadia Parish, nine slaves, to wit: six men, Patrick, Lawrence, 
Rogers, Sam, Baptiste, and Charlie; and three women Kezzy, 
Rachel, and Tabby. The sale was made for the consideration of 


$7,200, to be paid in six equal installments, falling due every — 


four months from date of sale, February 2, 1813.24 While no 


- individual prices are given, the average was $800 each, a rather | 


high price for the period of the War of 1812 with its blockade — 


and depression. 


The next large group of slaves that came into Erwin’s | 


hands, aside from those accompanying a plantation transaction, | 


was that purchased of Warner Washington of Frederick County, — 


Virginia, consisting of ninety Virginia-born slaves. It comprised 
fifteen prime male field hands: Amon, thirty-eight; Charles, 
thirty-five; Hampton, forty; Tom, forty- 


20 Conveyance Book ‘“L’’, Entry 339. 
21 Conveyance Book “K’’, Entry 328. 
22 Ibid., Entry 1. 
23 Ibid. 
24 Conveyance Book “E”, Entry 518. 
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five; George, thirty; Peter, thirty; Billy, twenty-five; Dick, 
twenty; Eli, forty-five; Louis, forty; Billy, forty; Randolph, 


thirty-five; Nelson, twenty-five; Joe, eighteen; sixteen women: 


Nelly, sixty; Hannah, forty; Molly, thirty-eight; Aggy, thirty- 
four; Betsy, thirty; Delsy, twenty-eight; Crispy, twenty-four; 
Sally, forty; Nancy, thirty; Lizzy, twenty-two; Aggy, seventeen; 
Sarah, forty; Molly, seventeen; Milly, twenty-eight; Golla, twenty; 


. Delphia, sixteen; twenty-four boys and girls from ten to fifteen 


years of age: Lilly, fourteen; Fielding, twelve; Tom, thirteen; 
Philly, thirteen; Abraham, eleven; Jerry, twelve; Austin, thirteen; 
Warren, twelve; Joe, eleven; Harrison, ten; William, thirteen; 
Ambrose, twelve; Louisa, fifteen; Marie, thirteen; Franky, 
eleven; Polly, ten; Mary, twelve; Anthony, fourteen; Edmond, 
twelve; Alice, ten; Cyrus, ten; Hannah, fourteen; George, eleven; 
Jacob, twelve; and thirty-six children below the age of ten: Eli, 
seven; Ben, seven; Willis, six; Augustine, six; Edward, five; 
Polly, eight; Alice, eight; Sally, nine; Amos, five; Susanne, nine; 
Betsy, seven; Colbert, three; Ally, six months; Juliette, three; 
Juddy, one; Joshua, two; Charles, three months; Elvira, two; Tom, 
two; Harry, two; Washington, one; Titus, six months; Henry, 
one month; Oliver, eight; Eliza, five; Sally, three; Harry, two; 
Phil, six months; Mary, four; Lucinda, seven; Anna, three; and 
Edward six months.2> These ninety slaves were purchased for 


- $28,000 and as security were to remain mortgaged with an addi- 


tional seventy-six then attached to, the Principal or Home Plan- — 
tation.?® 


On another occasion, for the sum of $18,425 previously paid, 
Erwin bought fifty-four slaves of his daughter, Eliza Wilson, 
comprising three men above forty-five years of age: William, 
fifty-four; Manuel, fifty, and Old J oe, forty-six; five prime male 


field hands, twelve prime women, and fourteen girls and boys 


under the age of fifteen.?7 


More often, however, Erwin required more sini informa- 
tion concerning the slaves he purchased. Joseph Fenwick of the 
Parish of Lafayette agreed to deliver on the Principal or Home 


Plantation twenty slaves, ten of whom were to be men not under 


nineteen years of age and ten were to be females between the 

ages of fifteen and twenty-five. These were “to be slaves of the 

first rate character and appearance, healthy and sensible and free 
25 Conveyance Book ‘‘K’”’, Entry 575. 


26 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 112. 
Conveyance Book “K”’’, Entry 546. 
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from all redhibitory defects. whatsoever.” The sale was made 
for the price of $450 for each female and $550 for each male. 
Erwin gave two promissory notes of $5,000 each endorsed by his _ 
merchants, William Kenner and Company of New Orleans, pay- _ 
able in one and two years respectively from the date of sale, May _ 
17, 1824.28 These prices are rather low for slaves of such qualifi- 

cations, but there was a decline in market value after the panic | 
of 1819, which continued until the protective tariff of 1828 stimu- . 
lated prices again.”® 


The last large group sale recorded in Erwin’s name consisted 
of thirty-one Negroes purchased of Robert Thompson, brother of 
Lavinia Thompson Erwin. The transaction was made for the 
sum of $12,300 cash and included Old Joe, fifty years of age; 
seven prime male field hands: Stephen, twenty-seven; George, 
twenty-nine; Eli, twenty-two; John, twenty; Sam, thirty; Sye, 
thirty-eight; William, twenty-three; five prime women: Margaret, 
thirty-eight; Susan, nineteen; Polly, twenty-five; Sucky, twenty- 
seven; Betsy, twenty-five; six boys and girls: William, fifteen; 
Frank, thirteen; Rachel, twelve; Patsy, fourteen; Luidy, twelve; 
Henry, thirteen ; and twelve children below the age of ten: Michel, 
nine; Jerry, ten; Henry, ten; Stephen, five; Joe, nine; Augusta, 
four; Layard, nine; Charles, six; Harriot ten; Lafayette Six; 
Mariah seven; and Juliana, seven.*° 


Family parcel sales were not the most chasesteriatic method, 
for the regular routine work on the sugar plantation called 
mainly for able-bodied laborers. As Russell said, there were many 
children on the sugar estates of Louisiana with “no education— 
no God—their whole life—food and play, to strengthen their 
muscles and fit them for the work of a slave.”*! However, Erwin | 
was primarily a cotton planter until the year 1822, when he com- 
bined with it the cultivation of sugar cane.*? And since children 
played a more important part in the production of a cotton crop, 
many were included in Erwin’s purchases. | 


In August 1828 Erwin bought of Durham Tudor Hall three 
families of slaves as follows: Job Johnson, a carpenter; his wife, 
Sarah; and their four children, Sally, Henry, Miles and Mary; 
Barney; his wife, Harriett; and their four children, James, 


Se 


28 Ibid., Entry 180. 
29 Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 371. 
80 Conveyance Book “K’’, Entry 563. 

31 Russell, My Diary North and South, 275. 
33 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 149. 
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Henry, Milly and Tim; Lucky; Sarah, his wife; and their two 
children, Ann and an infant. These slaves were attached to the 
plantation previously sold to Hall and no doubt served as part 


_payment on.a note.** The deal was made for the sum of $5,000, 


and while no specific price was stated for Job Johnson, the carpen- 
ter, artisans often brought twice as much as regular field hands 
of similar age, and they usually sold for from $1,000 to $1,500 


in this period.*4 


The records reveal many individual transactions, made prin- 
cipally with adjoining planters. While these are the chief sources 
of information, they are at best very meager sources, making it 
possible to gather only fragmentary details here and there as to 
existing conditions, circumstances, etc. 


One “Harry”, a native of,the State of Tennessee, was sold to 
Treville Breau, a neighboring planter of Iberville Parish, for the 
sum of $750. Breau gave three promissory notes, $250 due in > 
May 1814; $200 in November 1814; and $300 payable in 
May 1815. Signed receipts by Erwin show that Breau discharged 
all his obligations satisfactorily.*>5 The deal was made by Abra- 
ham Wright, Erwin’s loyal and trusted agent, while Erwin was 
absent from the state in January 1814.** In the following month, 


for the cash sum of $1,950, Wright sold four more slaves to 


Joseph Orillion, who purchased a plantation on Bayou Grosse 
Téte from Erwin: one Clarissa, aged twenty, and her child, five 
years of age, for $700; and two prime men: Jacob, twenty-two, 
for $625, and John, thirty-three, for $625. All were warranted 
slaves for life and free from redhibitory diseases.** 


After the return of peace following the War of 1812 slave 


prices leaped with parallel perpendicularity to almost twice as 


much by 1818. However, while Louisiana markets fluctuated to: 
some extent, the change there was not as marked as elsewhere. 
Erwin took advantage of the peak in prices and sold $19,621 
worth of slaves, comprising two prime male field hands, Hooper, 
aged thirty, and Sam, about twenty-five, conveyed to John Doisson 
for the sum of $2,450 paid in a previous obligation ;** two slaves. 
Oroson and Betsy, warranted free of all defects and maladies, 
purchased by Francis Rivas for $1,150 each;®® one Negro woman 


$3 Conveyance Book ‘“L’’, Entry 377. 
54 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 987. 


85 Conveyance Book ‘‘M”, Entry 147. 
86 Conveyance Book ‘“F’’, Entry 42. 
37 Conveyance Book ‘‘L’’, Entry 658. 
88 Conveyance Book ‘“F’’, Entry 702. 
38 Conveyance Book “G’’, Entry 126. 
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named Flora, age fifteen, sold to Joseph Breau for $825, payable 
in,March 1820 ;*° one slave, no name or age given, bought of Erwin 
by Simon Landry of Iberville Parish for $1,090. Judging from 
the price, this Negro must have been a prime field hand or a 
skilled laborer.*: For the total amount of $9,650 in cash Erwin 
sold eight slaves in a group: Antony, Polly and son, Mary, Sam, 


Bill, Moses, and Bet, to Thomas Hebert, a near neighbor. and ~ 


planter of the same parish.*2 A quadroon, Chloe, aged twelve and 
warranted a slave for life, was sold to Dominie DeVerbois for the 
price of $1,800.42 One Negro man named Peter, aged twenty-one, 
warranted a slave for life and free from all defects prescribed 
by law, was sold to Pierre Treville Marionneaux for $1,500 cash.** 


The great panic of 1819 upset the slave market and prices 
began to take a downward trend. Erwin took advantage of the 
decline and added to his plantation gangs five hefty slaves: 
Rachel, $750; Butler, $865; Nancy (mulatto girl), $800; and 
Charity, $810. These were purchased of Abraham Wright.** A 
~ small boy of six, who lived with his mother on the plantation of 
Aubry Duprey, was sold to Erwin by Samuel Spraggins at the 
dissolution of his copartnership with Duprey.*® 


While the majority of bond servants were slaves for life, a 
few could look forward to a day of freedom. For example, Erwin 
bought “a certain negro man named Orson, age twenty-five, 
whose time of service is limited to expire on the first of June, 
1832”, just seven years from date of the sale. The sale was made 
for $400 and in payment Erwin gave his note bearing five percent 
interest per annum until paid.47 Some Negroes had not only 
gained their freedom, but were themselves slaveholders. Such 
a one was Hyacinthe Pogue, free woman of color, residing in the | 
Parish of Pointe Coupée. For a loan of $450 from Erwin, Hya- 
cinthe gave as security a mortgage on one Negro woman, aged 
twenty.*® And a month later, Erwin sold one Jane, aged twenty, 
warranted a slave for life, to Hyacinthe for the sum of $750 
cash.*® | 


40 Jbid., Entry 127. 
41 Tbid., Entry 125. 
#2 Jbid., Entry 141. 
#3 Tbid., Entry 247. 
*4 Tbid., Entry 251. 
45 Tbid., Entry 391. 
46 Ibid., Entry 827. 
#7 Conveyance Book ‘‘K’’, Entry 379. 
*8 Conveyance Book “L”’, Entry 160. 
49 Ibid., Entry 109. 
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In the meantime Erwin made further sales. Joseph Henry, 
a planter of Iberville Parish, purchased for the sum of $675 a 
Negro man named Frank, aged twenty-five, warranted free from 
all mortgages whatsoever and from all vices and maladies pre- 
scribed by law.®® Francis Neuralt made a purchase of three likely 


boys: William, aged nineteen; Solomon, his brother, seventeen ; 


and Frank, fourteen, all warranted by Erwin as “slaves for life, 
sound and free of all disorders, . . . of a good honest ‘caracter’— 
never subject to runaway.”®! Chronic truancy could cause quite 
as much disaster and loss to a planter as absence by sickness or 
death; hence freedom from this habit was an important qualifica- 
tion. Virtually all planters whose records are available suffered 


more or less from absentee laborers. And newspaper advertise- — 


ments for fugitives reinforce the impression that need of de- 
terrence was vital.52 Erwin was a typical planter in this matter. 
A St. Francisville newspaper carried the following/notice in 


1813 


A negro fellow; named Sam, very large and niall made, 
says he belongs to J oseph Erwin on the coast, was committed 
to the jail of the Parish of Feliciana yesterday. The owner 
ne ~— to come forward, pay charges, and take him out 
of jai 


Sept. 30, 18138. John Curtis, Jailor. 


The records further mention a Negro man named George, 
a runaway, attached to the Principal or Home Plantation.™ 
Slaves were a somewhat precarious species of property under all 
circumstances. Losses occurred not only through disease and 
flight but also through sudden deaths from many causes and 
through theft. The economic value of slavery lay wholly in its 
making labor mobile, regular, and more secure than free labor.™ 
Absurd. as it now seems, however, planters of that early period 
considered large capital tied up in slaves the best of investments, 


the most desirable property for a remunerative income. Hence 
the planter placed the greater part of his surplus capital in 


slaves, with the natural results that lands were secondary con- 
sideration.*¢ 


50 Conveyance Book ‘K’’, Entry 586. 

51 Conveyance Book ‘‘L’’, Entry 110. 

52 Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 305. 

58 St. Francisville, Louisiana, Time-Piece, Sept. 30, 1812. This paper was edited by 


M. Bradford. 


54 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 489. 
55 Phillips, American Negro 395. 
5° Bancroft, op. cit., 344 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE ESTATE, 1831- 1836 | 


When Mrs. Lavinia Erwin acquired the two plantations for- 
merly bought of Erwin by Hall and Irion, she found herself 
almost overwhelmed by debt. The estate of her late husband, as 
previously stated, was almost insolvent, due to the insolvency of © 
his principal debtors. Her first impulse was to sell as much of 
the property as possible; consequently, by 1831 she had disposed 
of all lands and slaves except those retrieved from Irion and Hall. 
Accompanied by a friend, Dr. C. C. Clement, and her son-in-law, 
Colonel Andrew Hynes, Mrs. Erwin went to New Orleans to 
negotiate the sale of the Home Plantation. The highest offer 
made was $175,000, a sum much less than the amount asked; so — 
nothing came of the effort.1 She further tried to effect a loan > 
through the house of the late Joseph Erwin’s factors, N. and J. 
Dick of New Orleans, but they absolutely refused to aid her unless | 
Colonel Hynes guaranteed the payment; this he refused to do, so 
all negotiations failed at this time.? 


Erwin, spoke of her as a woman of splendid judgment 


Captain 

and common sénse, and Dr. Clement remarked that she possessed © 
good sense, great industry and business acumen.* Feel- 

ing, howey at at her age she needed help, she employed her 


son-in-law an B. Craighead, of Davidson County, Tennessee, — 
as her general agent and attorney to superintend the estate for | 
nine months of each year, leaving him three months to spend 
with his family in Tennessee. Craighead was scheduled to arrive 
in Louisiana on October 15, 1831, “unless some serious epidemic | 
should declare itself in Louisiana, or it should be a notoriously 
unhealthy season and in that case he should not be bound to re- 
turn before the 15th of November.” For his services she agreed 
to pay him $1,500 for the nine months,‘ but in 1833 she increased 
_ the amount to $2,500, and this remained the stipulated a 
sation.® 


Mrs. Erwin now found a friend and factor in John Linton 
and Company, rich commission merchants of New Orleans, who 


1 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 1148. 
2 Ibid. 

Tbid., 921. 

Ibid., 142. 

Ibid., 760-768. 


| Howevef, Mrs. Erwin, now a woman of sixty years of age, 
| was unwilling to give up. Richard Reams, a former overseer of 
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‘allowed her to make purchases of supplies to the amount of $70,- 
000 and who marketed her crop on a commission of two and 


one-half percent. Of this mortgage loan, $40,000 was against the | 


Home Plantation and slaves and $30,000 was secured by the 
Irion property.® With this assistance Mrs. Erwin and Craighead 
were enabled to begin the difficult but happy task of’ restoring 
sunken credit and placing the estate in a firm and solvent position. 


~The business of the plantations was extensive and compli- 
cated, and Craighead was consulted about everything of the least 
importance. To assist him in the administration of affairs, Mrs. 
Erwin employed overseers. In 1831 McFadden supervised the 
Front Place and Hoplin the Back Farm, while Thomas Cornelius 
served as overseer on the Irion Plantation.’ Some successful 
plantérs made it a rule to change overseers every year on the 
principle that the two-year service system was sure to spoil 
them.’ However, this was not the case with Mrs. Erwin, for in 
1832 Thomas Huff succeeded McFadden on the Front Place and 
remained until 1837. At the same time Robert Wootan came to 
the Back Place and served until 1834, while on the Irion Planta- 
tion James Barker, who succeeded Thomas Cornelius in 1832, 
remained until 1837.9 The salaries of overseers usually ran from 
about $650 to $750.1° Overseers as a rule were selected from low 
grade whites and were crude in manner and commonplace in 
capacity.!! There were, of course, some exceptions to the rule, and 
Huff, Barker and Knowlton seem to have given perfect satisfac- 
tion. On one occasion Mrs. Erwin paid Knowlton, who came to 
the Back Place in 1835 to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Bowrey from cholera, $125 for repairing an engine.’2 However, 
Craighead believed that strict employers made attentive over- 
seers, for Huff stated that Craighead rode over the plantation 


with him once every day and sometimes twice when in good 


health, and that Mrs. Erwin, who rarely visited, paid her per- 
sonal attention to the administration and often conversed with 


him about crops, Negroes, stock, etc.1* 


When Mrs. Erwin and Craighead. took ciaaamie the planta- 
tions were in besmasbncy condition notwithstanding the splendid 


6 Ibid., 186-190. 

7 Ibid., 704. 

8 Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 259. 

® Succession of Joseph Erwin, 704. 

10 Tbid., 812-840. 

11 Phillips, Life and Labor in the Old South, 310. 
12 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 812-840. 

13 Jbid., 104%. 
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gangs of slaves on both the Front and Back Places and also on 
the Irion Plantation. Huff says that Mrs. Erwin always stressed 
the proper care of her Negroes and often troubled him about — 
their care.1* However, the plantations were in a poor state of — 
cultivation and without ditches, except a main ditch of inferior 
character opening into a little bayou on the Home Plantation. 
To provide adequate ditches Craighead detached twenty hands | 
for two or three months each year over a period of two or three 
years.© Even as late as 1836 the great difference in the appraised 
value of the Home and the Irion plantations was due to in- 
adequate drainage on the Irion property. In fact, this plantation 
was difficult to ditch because of ‘“‘much low land which could only | 
be drained at the expense of large canals leading seventy or 
eighty acres. back to the swamps.’’!¢ 


The plantations were deficient in almost everything. There | 
were about fourteen horses listed, seven of which died the first — 
year. By 1833 Craighead had purchased eighteen work horses © 
for the Home Plantation at a cost of $710. In the following years | 
as more horses were needed he supplied’ the demand at a total — 
cost of $2,855. At that time a good horse could be obtained for © 
eighty dollars, while the general run sold for from sixty to — 
seventy-five dollars.17 However, a great deal of the work was — 
done by oxen. There were eighteen pairs at work in 1831, but | 
during the succeeding years as occasion arose Craighead pur- 

_ chased fifty more choice oxen at sixty dollars per pair. Most of — 
the oxen as well as the horses were bought of adjacent farmers. 
and planters. 


The mills and engines were inadequate for such plantations. © 
Again Craighead was equal to the occasion. In 1833 a new mill - 
and steam engine and two sets of kettles were put up, the engine | 
at a net cost of $3,759.50. A new cotton gin was installed gnd © 
two gin stands erected by one Norton who received $170 as com- | 
pension.?® Another large brick sugarhouse was built and much | 
repair work done on old machinery. While there were skilled 
carpenters, bricklayers, etc.,19 among the slaves who carried on 
much of the work, it was necessary for Craighead to engage 
skilled white laborers for special enterprises and improvements 


14 Ibid. 

16 Tbid., 1044. 

16 Ibid., 1163. 

17 Ibid., 812-840, 1044. 
18 Ibid., 812-840. 

19 Tbid., 402-410. 
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such as those already mentioned. For instance, William Lees was 
paid $113 for work on the corn mill; E. Knowlton received $125 
for repairing an engine, Hudson $65 for bricklaying, Knapp and 
Payne $348.44 for carpenter work, and Kirby Etherage $497 for 
nine months of general carpentering on the place. Many new 


- parts of machiery such as castings, pinion wheels, turning mill 


rolls, new ploughs, etc., replaced old ones.”° 


The plantations were primarily cotton and sugar establish- 
ments, with other minor crops of oats, corn, fodder, hay, and 
peas raised only for home consumption. Due to lack of proper 
improvements the crops for the first two years were light. The 
seed cane was deficient?! and this caused Mrs. Erwin to purchase 
fifty dollars worth of plant cane from neighbor Hebert in 1831 
and $150 worth from John Navey and a certain Brown in 1832. 
After that year there was a gradual increase in crop production 
due to improvements and improved methods of culture. However, 
the annual number of bales of cotton and hogsheads of sugar 
varied with acreage and was also affected by worms, drought, 
and other weather conditions. This is clearly shown by the fol- 
lowing statements: The crop of 1831 was valued at $13,418.15, 
comprising 220 hogsheads of sugar, averaging fifty dollars per 
hogshead ; 141 barrels of molasses at $5.22 per barrel; and forty- 
nine bales of cotton averaging thirty-six dollars per bale. Mrs. 
Erwin also bartered at home twelve barrels of molasses of the 
1831 crop to one Frazier for pork. John Linton of New Orleans 
was the consignee of all crops until after his death in 1834, when 
Lambeth and Thompson succeeded him. The proceeds of the 
crop of 1832 were more than double those of the preceding year, 
totaling $29,505.67... This crop consisted of 167 hogsheads of 
sugar, 293 barrels of molasses, and 561 bales of cotton. No doubt 
the fight over the tariff question at this time, with the probability 
of reduced protection, affected the acreage planted in cane, while 
the prevailing high price of cotton greatly stimulated the plant- 
ing of that staple. Cotton jumped to sixty-six dollars per bale 
in 1832, almost double the price in 1831, while sugar rose only - 
nine dollars per hogshead. Mrs. Erwin again bartered a small 
amount of the 1832 crop on the place, some for work done but 
mostly for pork.?? By bartering some of her crop and hiring out 


20 Jbid., 812-840. 
21 Tbid., 1044. 
22 Ibid., 840-841. 
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her slaves Mrs. Erwin was enabled to pay $1,029. 29 on back 
debts. 


The returns for the crop of 1833 show the two staples re- © 
versed. The acreage for that year was 710 of cane, 450 of cotton, | 
and 240 of corn on the Home Plantation, with 200 acres of cane. 
150 of cotton, and 110 of corn planted on the Irion Plantation.” — 
_ The crop yielded 474 hogsheads of sugar, 791 barrels of molasses, — 
but only 291 bales of cotton. The difference in yield was no > 
doubt due to the change in acreage stimulated by great fluctua-— 
tion in price, for whereas in the preceding year a hogshead of — 
sugar sold for only fifty-nine dollars, it now brought the hand- 
some price of eighty dollars. There was very little variation | 
in molasses prices, however, and that a downward slant, a barrel | 
bringing only $5.28 as compared with $6.60 in the previous year. 
Cotton fell to the low price of only fifty-eight dollars per bale, 
a decline of eight dollars. The entire crop netted a little more 
than $43,932.34. The home bartering process was continued by 
Mrs. Erwin on a much larger scale. Twelve hogsheads of sugar 
valued at $960 was traded to J. R. Semple, a neighboring planter, 
for pork, lard, and work horses; two hogsheads went to Hasse 
for clerk fees and four paemmeads were given by Mrs. Erwin 
to charity. 


Very seldom did Mrs. Erwin receive specie payment for her 
crops. The business was principally transacted on a credit basis. 
Her drafts, both credit and debit, were handled by her New Or- 
leans merchants, acting as clearing houses for her business. 
Through thrift, skill, improvements, and economy, she and Craig- 
head continued to increase the net returns of the plantations. 
The year 1835 was the banner year from a financial standpoint. — 
The crop yielded 311 hogsheads of sugar, 336 barrels of molasses, 
and 410 bales of cotton, valued at a total of $57,578.36. This was 
an increase of $13,253.93 over the preceding year and $4,346.58 
more than the crop of 1836, which yielded 523 hogsheads of 
sugar, 614 barrels of molasses, and 296 bales of cotton, totaling 
only $53,411.78. 


These reports reveal the fact that the proceeds from crop 
production of the staples from 1831 to 1836 brought the aggre- 
gate sum of $242,515.73. However, Mrs. Erwin’s financial state- 
ments always show a balance due her New Orleans factors each 


23 Thid., 849. 
24 Ibid., 457-460. 
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year.> This may be accounted for by the extensive improve- 


ments, regular plantation expenses and to her own overhanging 


debts as well as those accruing to the Joseph Erwin succession. 
During the six-year administration of Mrs. Erwin and Craig- 
head, they met obligations of the Joseph Erwin succession to the 
amount of $141,319.11, only a small part of which had been 
collected from the assets of the succession.”° 


The records indicate that the activities on the plantations 
from year to year were of an almost. monotonous similarity. The 
regular routine work was carried on by slaves, although it was 
often necessary to engage skilled white labor. There were suffi- 
cient gangs of slaves on all.plantations. Those on the Front Place 
comprised fifty-two good families, or 146 slaves of both sexes 


In all; thirty-two families labored on the Back Place; and seventy- 


four slaves, or twenty-six families, were vce on the Irion 
Plantation. 


By no means did all the slaves on the plantations do field 
work, for every parcel included now and then, if not always, 
some that were either unfit for field work or were too valuable 
to be so employed. Blacksmithing, spinning, weaving, shoemak- 
ing, nursing, carpentering, as well as domestic service, were 
needed to make each plantation self-sufficient. The inventories 
reveal seventeen skilled laborers among Mrs. Erwin’s slaves: 
Moses, the driver; Bill, the ginner; Caesar, the blacksmith; Pol- 
lard and Alfred, carpenters; Bill, the miller; Peter and Moses, 
coopers; Dick, the cook; William, the coachman; Clem, a brick- 
layer; Bill, the gamer; John, the drummer; Lem, the sugarmaker ; 
and Suckey, the weaver. 27 


Whenever a trade presented itself a man was trained or 
purchased for the position. Very few planters depended wholly 
upon Negro sugarmakers, as technicalities in operating improved 
machinery caused a demand for white men. Burning sugar was 
too expensive.?8 The records shows that in 1834 Mrs. Erwin paid 
August Levert $668 for making sugar; and S. Wootan earned 
$145 in 1835 and $265.40 in 18386 as an expert sugarmaker. 
These white employees were ee ably assisted by the skilled 
slave laborers. 


25 Thid., 812-839. 


26 Tbid., 805. 
27 Ibid., 402-410. 
*8 Moody, ‘‘Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantations,” loc. cit., VII, 244. 
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Just as much land was assigned to the iiiieta as it was . 
reckoned the gangs could do at peak tasks. The rest periods 
were slight in cotton and cane production, for the planters’ adage 
“that these crops demanded thirteen months in the year had 
considerable substance.”2® It meant that the preparation for a 
new crop ought to begin before the harvest was done and that 
the work when once begun was fairly continuous. Periods ‘out 
of crop” as regards the staples were filled in part by auxiliary — 
crops, notably corn and oats, and in part by the clearing of new 
ground, the cutting and hauling of fuel, and varied jobs of 
renovation.®® Cutting wood was no small item, for it was esti- 
mated that it required one and one-half cords of wood to refine 
one hogshead of sugar.*! . | 


Co-ordination of work resulted in simultaneous operations 
of almost every sort. The grinding season brought the most 
arduous labor of the year. All were severely taxed. Approximately 
eighteen hours of work per day for weeks at a time, for prac- 
_ tically every available person, overseer, expert sugarmaker and 
- master as well, was rigorous for this or any other industry. Yet 
most often the slaves looked forward to the grinding season and 
fattened on the cane juice and sugar regardless of overwork.*? 


On the Front Place the plough gang comprised thirty-two 
able-bodied men; the weeding gang, consisting of women and 
children mostly, included sixty-eight all told. On the Back Place 
twenty-five prime field hands constituted the plough gang, while 
only thirty slaves were needed for the hoeing crew. The plough 
gang on the Irion Plantation consisted of twenty-three slaves 
and the hoe gang of forty-five.** Many of the remaining slaves 
were engaged in auxiliary tasks, suitable to their age, capacity 
and physical ability. | 


Quite a number of slaves were listed with santeal dis- 
orders. One Nelly was sickly; Big London suffered with palpita- 
iton of the heart; Polly, only thirty-three, had an incurable leg; 
and poor Caesar was blind in one eye and had a defect in the 
other. One Sucky was drawn with rheumatism; another Sucky 
was crippled; and Big Ned, otherwise a prime field hand of 
forty, was afflicted with hernia.*4 These regulars together with 


29 Phillips, ‘“‘Plantations with Slave Labor and Free,’’ loc. cit., XXX, 741. 
20 Succeasion of Joseph Erwin, 812-840. 

$1 Moody, “Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantations,” loc. cit., VII, 236. 
33 Ibid., VII, 241. | 
38 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 407-409. 

34 Jbid., 408-415, passim. 
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the come-and-go type of diseases like cholera, yellow fever, and 
malaria which in those days included a wide range of disorders, 


such as ague, dysentery, and hookworm, gave the overseers much 


trouble in the management of the plantations and caused much 
financial loss to the owner. Mrs. Erwin’s plantations were near 
enough to New Orleans to receive the almost yearly scourge of 
yellow fever and cholera. In 1832, the epidemic of cholera was 
so terrible that the pecuniary loss in Louisiana from slave deaths 
alone was estimated at $4,000,000, while more than 5,000 white 
persons died in New Orleans. Debouchel quaintly said, “Jackson 
and Cholera met in the United States, exerting at the same time 
their power.’’*> In July 1835 the disease broke out on the Back 
Place of the Home Plantation, and twenty-eight slaves, including 
five prime male field hands, and Bowrey, the overseer, died within 
four days.** Mrs. Erwin always stressed the care of her Negroes, 


especially during serious sickness. Dr. Charles Clement was the 


regular plantation and family physician, and was paid as much 
as $345 in one month. During the year 1835 two other physicians 


were called in, Dr. William B. Robertson, for whose medical at- 


tendance Mrs. Erwin paid $200, and’ Dr. J ohn P. Griffin, who 
received sixty-four dollars.?? 


The personnel of the Negroes fluctuated very little except 
through births and deaths. No record reveals the purchase of 
any slaves after 1830. However, judging from the number of 
children listed from time to time the slaves were prolific. On the 
other hand, however, the lists are conspicuous for the absence 
of aged Negroes. Not a half dozen were inventoried as over 


sixty years of age and even very few at the half century mark.** 


“Truancy was a problem in somewhat the same class with 
disease, disability and death,” says Phillips, “since for industrial — 
purposes a slave absent was no better than a slave sick and a 
permanent escape was the equivalent of a death on the planta- 


-_tion.”8® Temporary runaways were numerous. Marshes and cane- 


brakes back of the plantations offered standing invitations to 
slaves to take a few days rest. Russell, who joined a Negro hunt 
while on his tour of the sugar plantations of Louisiana, said that 
the canebrakes stood sixteen feet high and were so stiff that the 
united force of man and horse could make no headway against 


35 Fortier, op. cit., ITT, 

36 Succession of Joseph al 1174. 

87 Ibid., 1240. 

38 Tbid., 408-415, passim. 

39 Phillips, American Negro Slavery, 303. 
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the rigid fibers, and when a N egro took to the swamps he could 
beat both man and dogs and — could overtake him but 
snakes and starvation.*° 


The Erwin estate often suffered from truancy. At one time 
Mrs. Erwin paid Colonel Andrew Hynes $200 for going after 
the Irion Plantation Negroes who had absconded to distant 
parts.*! She also paid the Parish Prison at New Orleans $85.70 
for taking up and keeping runaway slaves, and Craighead’s ex- 
penses in pursuing absconded Negroes amounted to $64.25.** One 
George was always listed as a runaway, while Nimron was in 
jail as punishment for absence from work through truancy.** 
The Code of Louisiana forbade any cruel punishment except flog- » 
ging or whipping. The value of the slaves caused few violations. 
Whipping was the most commonly inflicted punishment, though 
confinement in stocks for the night was not unusual.** 


Regardless of how skilfully Mrs. Erwin and Craighead 
schemed and planned, how thrifty and economical they were, the 
plantations were never completely self sustaining. The evidence 
available indicates that slaves usually received fixed amounts of 
meat, meal and molasses, with occasional additions of fish, flour, 
and vegetables furnished from the plantation garden or from 
patches the slaves were permitted to cultivate themselves. Un- 
fortunately the slaves often preferred to sell their products.* 


Notwithstanding the large amount of supplies raised on the 
plantations, every year such staples as pork, corn, oats, and 
potatoes had to be purchased to make up the deficit. The amount 
of pork purchased rose from $402.22 in 1831 to $3,006.01 in 1835, 
and corn, the next most important food bought, increased from 
#250 in 1831 to $3,601.70 in 1835. 


_ Every year there were other expenses for supplies for the 
plantations, such as lime, bale-bagging, rope, twine, medicine, 
implements, bricks, sperm oil, beef, flour, fish, rice, tobacco, and © 
clothing. Beef that was not raised on the plantation was usually 
purchased from neighbors. For instance, five beeves at eighteen 
dollars each were bought of Charles Combs, and beef steers to 
the amount of sixty-two dollars were obtained from E. Brothers. 


40 Russell, My Dairy North and South, 
41 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 812. 
42 Tbid., 800. 
48 Ibid., 402-410, passim. 
_** Moody, “Slavery on Louisiana Sugar Plantations,” loc. cit., VII, 222. 
45 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 761. ; 3 
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~ One Ledoux sold Mrs. Erwin $110 worth of steers at one time, 
and J. M. Phipps sold her $384 worth of beeves at another. Evi- 
dently Mrs. Erwin made a distinction between beef purchased 
for the Negroes and that for family use, for in one financial state- 
ment one-half barrel of beef was purchased for family use only. 
Mackerel often supplanted the meat ration,*® and while Mrs. 
_ Erwin had large flocks of sheep no mention is made of mutton 
being killed for the Negroes.*? 


A complete list of the expenses of the estate is available from 
1831 to 1836. A comparison of the items listed indicates a wide 
variation in the amount and kind of supplies purchased. Mrs. 
Erwin bought most of the plantation supplies in New Orleans 
but for convenience she had an account at Desobry’s store in 
Plaquemine where she purchased minor bills of merchandise. 


In a climate such as that of the sugar districts of Louisiana, 
the matter of clothing for laborers was of far less importance 
than the problem of food. During several months of the year the 
wearing of more than the scantiest of clothing was just merely a 
custom rather than a comfort of the slaves. Their garb, there- 
fore, was composed of durable but large, loose, and few gar- 
ments. Each slave was given a certain amount of clothing for 
the year, consisting usually of shirts, pantaloons, a great woolen 
overcoat for winter, a pair of shoes, and a pair of blankets. 
‘Many of the shoes were of the clumsy and heavy homemade va- 
riety, but Mrs. Erwin also bought many pairs. At one time she 
paid $273.58 for Negro brogans and at a later date the shoe bill 
was $392.94. Blankets; which were usually purchased and dis- 
tributed to the slaves in November, were an important item. In 
1833 one hundred pairs cost $517.88, and during the fall and 
winter of 1835-36 the blanket bill amounted to $964. Besides 
the coarse cotton and woolen cloth woven on the plantation much 
bulk material was used. At one time a bale of shirting was listed 
at $96.08. Hats were supplied from time to time. The prices paid 
for. individual articles seem not to differ greatly from today. 
One suit of clothes cost $46; a hat, five dollars; one pair of shoes, 
$2.50; and a coat was listed at $18. Coffee sold for fifteen and a 
half cents per pound and ‘sugar brought six and a_half to 


eight cents per pound.*§ 


48 Thid., 812-840, passim. 
47 Ibid., 402-410, passim. 
48 [bid., 812-840, passim. 
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The available records are silent as to plantation amuse-| 
ments, religious activities, festivities, cabin comforts and dis- 
comforts, but there is sufficient evidence that Mrs. Erwin’s plan- 
tations were typical of a time when it was a deep stain upon moral 
character to be considered a cruel master.*® Rils, a neighbor of 
’ Captain Erwin, remarked that Erwin “fed his negroes well, and 
horses too,’®° a statement which seems all inclusive. Facts reveal 
that Mrs. Erwin followed in his steps and was careful of every 
need of the plantation. | : | 


A more comprehensive understanding of the plantation af- 
fairs from 1831 to 1836 may be obtained from Mrs. Erwin’s 


. charts and fihancial statements of receipts and disbursements, 


which have been relegated to the Appendix. A perusal of pay- 
ment vouchers and accounts of crop sales, nearly all of which 
had been sold and paid out by her commission merchants, Messrs. 
Linton, Lambeth and Thompson of New Orleans, show that all 

funds which came into Mrs. Erwin’s hands had been faithfully 
_ and advantageously appropriated by her and Craighead to the pay- 
ment of her own debts and those of the estate of Joseph Erwin, 
_ and to the support and improvement of the plantations. She and 

Craighead took hold of the estate when pressed by onerous 
debts and sunken credit to the very verge of bankruptcy and 
by their industry, tact, and prudence they restored its credit 
and. placed it in a firm and solvent position.» When Mrs. Erwin 
died on February 13, 1836, she left an estate valued at $262,105.°? 
However, there were claims against it to the amount of $140,- 
891.33, thus leaving only $121,313.67 in the clear to be divided 
among her heirs.®? Considering all of the obstacles with which 
she was confronted, Mrs. Erwin had done well. With the able 
assistance, advice, co-operation, and perseverance of Craighead,. 
she had salvaged much from an encumbered estate. | 


SUMMARY 


Captain Joseph Erwin, a descendant of sturdy Scotch-Irish 
planters of North Carolina, migrated in 1800 with his wife, six 
children and a few slaves to Tennessee and settled near Nashville. 
Here he soon took rank as a prosperous planter and became 
the owner of a flourishing cotton plantation of about 1,000 acres 


49 Russell, My Diary North and South, 244. 
50 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 1142. 

51 Tbid., 871. 

52 Tbid., 416. 

53 Tbid., 433. 
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and a number of slaves. He enjoyed cockfighting and horse racing, 


and owned a famous race steed, Ploughboy, which was a rival 


of Truxton, the pedigreed. racer of his neighbor, Andrew Jackson. 
Due to a misunderstanding over a scheduled race, Erwin’s son- 
in-law, Charles Henry Dickinson, challenged Jackson and was 
killed in the duel that followed. Captain Erwin felt very keenly 
the unfairness of the fight, and probably this incident played an 
important part in transplanting him to Louisiana soil where he 
became a prominent figure in the plantation regime of this state. 


In the spring of 1807, leaving behind him his estate and 
family, except his wife Lavinia Thompson, Erwin journeyed by | 
flatboat down the Mississippi River to the Territory of Orleans 


and settled near Plaquemine, Louisiana, in the Parish of Iberville. 


Here as head of the firm, Erwin, Spraggins and Wright—Real 
Estate and Slave Dealers, Erwin speculated in plantations and 
“trafficked” in slaves. However, he was not a designing specula- 
tor, bent on gain at all hazards, but the. honorable, high-minded, 
upright dealer who-believed that in business success could be ob- 
tained by self-reliance and honest and legitimate methods. 


Beginning in 1807 Erwin built up an estate that extended 
five miles along the meandering Mississippi and spread swamp- 
ward along Bayous Plaquemine, Grosse Téte, and other water- 
courses, and also included holdings at various times in Pointe 
Coupée, Ascension, and. West Baton Rouge parishes. His scores 


*of deals totaled more than thirty thousand arpents and carried a 


financial valuation of over a million dollars. Hundreds of slaves 
passed through his hands, many in connection with land transac- 
tions, others by separate bills of sale. Many of these he retained 
on his own vast plantations, others he sold to adjoining planters 
or those of adjacent parishes. 


Erwin’s plantations were primarily cotton establishments, 
with corn, hay, oats, and other crops produced only for home 
consumption. In the early ’twenties he began to cultivate sugar 
cane on a small scale on the lower plantations. His large cotton 
establishments were the Point Manchac, the Portage, the Pointe 
Coupée, the Pemberton, the Grosse Téte, the Irion, and the Home 
or Principal plantations. Two, the Pointe Coupée and the Grosse 
Téte plantations, were co-partnership organizations; the other 
five were owned outright by Erwin. | | 
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The Home Plantation, situated in the Parish of Iberville 


about two and a half miles below the entrance of Bayou Plaque- 


mine, was the heart and center of Erwin’s varied interests. Here — 


he resided during his sojourn in Louisiana from 1807 to 1829, 
except for a few months’ residence in the home of his daughter, 
Eliza Wilson; and here is where Mrs. Erwin presided as mistress 
of the “big house” and reigned as queen in the hearts of her sable- 
faced servitors. For many years the proceeds from his planta- 


tions kept him in easy financial paths and enabled him to do a cash 


business. But in the ’twenties, due perhaps to the panic of 1819, 
to overexpansion, and also to physical disabilities, Erwin began 
to borrow heavily against his estate, even to the large amount of 
$210,000. Consequently, after the great flood of 1828, Erwin 
believed himself a ruined man and sold the greater part of his 
property. The Home Plantation went to Durham Tudor Hall for 
$220,000; Robert A. Irion and Alvin B. Clark became joint pur- 
chasers of the Irion property for $100,000; Isaac Erwin bought 
the greater part of his father’s remaining portion of the Grosse 
Téte Plantation, while the Portage property passed into the 
hands of Francis Neuralt and Louis Dardienne. © 


At his death in 1829, which occurred by ies Erwin’s 
estate was appraised at $368,017.6834. The principal assets were 


the two large mortgage debts of $59,000 and $100,000 owed by 
Hall and Irion, respectively; but due to the insolvency of his 


debtors the estate was in an embarrassing condition. By a will 


dated December 26, 1828, Erwin directed the division of his 
estate among his heirs. 


In the course of the year 1830, however, it became apparent 
that neither Hall nor Irion, who had bought out his partner Clark, 
was able to comply with the terms of their purchases. Conse- 
quently, the executors of the Erwin estate entered suit against 
Irion, and Mrs. Erwin became the purchaser of the plantation 
for the sum of $45,000. As the result of a suit instigated by the 


Bank of Louisiana against Hall, she also acquired the Home > 


Plantation. Hence, once again these estates became a part of 
the Erwin succession. 


For the next five years Mrs. Erwin, eesisted by her dialin- 


law, John B. Craighead, performed the administration of the 
estate in behalf of the Erwin succession. During this time the 


proceeds from the crops, which consisted of cotton, sugar, and 
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~ molasses, amounted to the aggregate sum of: $242,515.75. Of this 
amount Mrs. Erwin disbursed $141,318.11 in payment of Joseph 


Erwin’s debts. 
When Mrs. Erwin died in 1836, the whole of her property 


was valued at $262,105. However, there were claims against 


the estate estimated at $140,000, thus leaving only $121,313.67 
to be divided among the heirs. Considering all obstacles, Mrs. 
Erwin had done well. With the able assistance, advice, and co- 
operation of Craighead, she had salvaged much from an en- 
cumbered estate. | 


APPENDIX 


Wu OF JOSEPH ERWIN 


Knowing it is for all men once to die, I, Joseph Erwin, of the 
Parish of Iberville, and State of Louisiana, in perfect memory 
make this my last will and testament. 


After all my just debts are paid it’s my will — desire that 
my trusty servants be set free and emancipated; and I do hereby 
emancipate them, those as follows, to wit: Jobe Walker, his wife 
Ester, and their son William, Caroline the daughter of Ester. 


Item 2d. I give and bequeath to the said mulatto Jobe, one ~ 
thousand dollars, to be paid him by my executors as soon as my 
estate can be settled, and I give to him six acres of land on the 
Bayou Grosse Tete, now undivided betwixt Mr. Henderson and 
myself, being the lower part of the tract first purchased by 
Mr. Bell and myself of different persons. 


Third. I give and bequeath to my beloved wife, Lavinia 
Erwin, the one-half of my whole estate, to be by her amen: 


| forever. 


_ Fourth. I give to Eliza Wilson, my daughter, as much of the 
remaining part as the law will allow, besides her equal portion 
of my estate to be divided amongst my forced heirs. 


Item Fifth. I appoint, institute and name my executors and 
executrix, my wife, Lavinia Erwin, Doctor Charles Clement and 
Samuel M. Spraging, and give them full power to dispose of the 
remainder of my estate unsold, to the best advantage, or as they 


1 Succession of Joseph Erwin, 85. 
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may think to the advantage, giving them full power to act as 
they think best, not destroying any contract and sale made by 


me heretofore. | 
This I pronounce to be my last will and testament, written 


this 26th — 1828. 
(Signed) JOSEPH ERWIN. 


| Codicil 

In addition to my first named executors, it is my will and 
desire and..nominate and appoint Robert Bell, Andrew Hynes, 
the latter of Nashville. ee | 

Ne varietur. (Signed) JOHN DUTTON, 

| P. Judge. 

Together with those in the body of the will, and to act in 
full power in all the transactions of my estate, this written by 
my own hand, this 15th January, one thousand eight hundred 


and twenty-nine. Signed in perfect memory. 
(Signed) JOSEPH ERWIN, 


(Endorsed ) Ne varietur. JOHN DUTTON, 
P. Judge. 
The last will of I oseph Erwin, written and signed by his | 


own hand. 
(Signed) JOSEPH ERWIN. 


_ Proven and Record ordered, 25th April, 1829. 


Recorded, 27th April, 1829. 
(Signed ) JOHN DUTTON, 
P. Judge. 


APPENDIX 


An bahidtiaied of the property heloidine to the Joseph Erwin 
Succession, made April 25, 1829, by John Dutton, Probate Judge, 
Parish of Iberville, State of Louisiana, in the presence of William 
B. Robertson, Isaac Erwin, C. C. Clement, N. Shurlati, Jno. B. 
Craighead, S. M. Spragins, Jno. J Burke, J. A. Haase. 

(Signed) JOHN DUTTON, 
Judge. 


_ Papers and Documents 


1. A bundle of papers and letters; each marked ‘Art. 
lst. A, and numbered from 1 to 15 inclusive. 


Tbid., 91-104. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 


18. 


VEG, 
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A letter not sealed, addressed to John B. Craig- 
head, Esqr., Nashville, Tennessee, marked B. 
This letter was delivered to said John B. Craig- 


head. 


An article of naidniena’ between Charles H. 


Dickinson and the deceased, marked C. 

A paper endorsed William Sketchly, with Joseph 
Erwin’s agreement, marked D. 

A memorandum of transactions with William 
Sketchly, FZ. 


A bundle of divers pieces of writing, Aaslanatedl 


F. 


' A bundle of five letters, designed G. 


A bundle of eleven receipts, designated H. 
Eleven receipts in one bundle, designated /. 

A bundle of ten pieces relative to settlements 
with A. Hynes. 


. A note or obligation for six thousand dollars, 


dated June 11th, 1828, signed D. T. Hall, re- 


401 


siding in the Parish of Iberville, A. ......................$ 6,000. 00 


A bond or note for $1,551 66/100 dollars, the 


amount being written in figures, dated [August] . 


16, 1828, signed D. T. Hall, residence, Iber- 
A bond or obligation for five thousand dollars, 
dated 16th August, 1828, payable six months 
after date, signed D. T. Hall, residence Iber- 


A memorandum concerning the above obtigks 
tions, in the handwriting of the deceased, N. — 

A bond from Eliza Wilson, and M. B. Sellers as 
security, to pay certain debts due by the estate 


of Nicholas Wilson, deceased, O. 
16. 
17. 


A bill of sale for a mulatto, Fanny, P. 

An obligation for seventy-four dollars, dated 
13th Janr’y, 1826, signed Wm. B. Degraffenried, 
residence unknown, Q. . 

A small book with three pages, containing wii 

ing and memoranda, R. 


1,551.66 


5,000.00 


74.00 
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A memorandum book in which are fifty-two 
written pages, marked No. 19, S. 


. An article of agreement between Robert Lays 


and the deceased, 28th April, 1825, marked T. 


. Three seconds of checks on the Bank of the U. S. 


at Philadelphia, in all amounting to twenty-five 
thousand dollars; the first Ss. are supposed to 
have been paid. 


. A bundle of divers letters, fifteen pieces, the 


bundle designated W. 


A bundle of 26 sundry papers and memoranda, 
accounts, receipts, designated No. 23, X. 


. A bundle of 16 receipts for the year 1822, 1823, 


and 1824, designated Y. 


. Bundle marked agreements and nea desig- 
nated Z, containing ten pieces. 


. A bundle of 54 receipts for the year 1825, desig- 


nated A. 


A bundle of 75 receipts for the year 1826, iin 
nated B. 

A copy and transcript of a record and appeal 
in the suit of Paget Halpen vs. Joseph Erwin, 
designated C. 

A bundle of receipts, fifty in number, ies the 
year 1827, designated D, 1 to 50. ) 

A bundle of notes taken up and paid, E; thirty- 
three pieces. 


. Bundle F, receipts containing fifty-three pieces. 
. Bundle G, accounts, containing twenty-three 


pieces. 


Bundle H, divers papers and mema.., twenty- 
seven pieces. 


Bundle J, divers papers and mema., 27 pieces. 


. Bundle K, divers papers and mema., 11 pieces. 


Bundle L, divers papers and mema., 19 pieces. 


Bundle M, containing merchants’ accounts, and 
other documents, thirty-seven pieces. 
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39. An acknowledged account, signed Andrew Mar- 
tin; residence, Lafayette; date, June 18th 
1827; amount fifteen hundred and sixty-three 
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40. An acknowledged account, inal Andrew Mar- 
tin; residence, Lafayette; date, 18th June, 1827 
amount due, one hundred and five dollars, D 40, 


41. One note, signed A. Martin; residence, Lafay- 


ette; date, 16th June, 1825; amt. still due, $146 


42. One note, signed Andrew Martin; visitas La-’ 


fayette; date, 22d June, 1824; amt., five hundred 


43. An acknowledgment for notes received for col: 
lection by D. K. Markham, D 48. 


44. A note signed A. Villeret, residence, late of Point 


Coupée, now dead; date, 11th Feb’y, 1829; amt., 
_ forty-one dollars eighty-two cents, D 44,.............. 
45. A note signed Wm. Davis and Geo. Sharp, resi- 
dence, East Baton Rouge; date, 15th Feb’y, 
1824; amount, six hundred dollars, D 45, _.......... 
46. A similar note of same date, and sor the same 
gum, and signature, 
47. A note, signed N. Meriam; residence, Iberville; 
date, 80th Sept... amt. 
48. A note signed Zachari Honoré; residence, Iber: 
ville; date, 12th Sept., 1821; amount, forty-five 
Goliars, 
49. A draft signed Joseph Jones, drawn on Judge 
Porter; date, none; amt., two hundred and fifty 
GOUATS, 


? 50. A due bill, signed Jaques de Villiers, dead; date, 


2d Sept., 1814; amt., five dollars seventy-five 


51. A note for fifty-five dollars, dated 30th Nov., 


1824, signed Fernando Gayoso, residence, St. 


105.00 


146.35 | 


550.00 


41.82 


600.00 


600.00 


6.69 
45.00 
250.00 

5.5. 


55.00 


$ 4,368.61 
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147. 
(148. 


150. 
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. An article of agreement between Charles Henry 
Dickinson and Joseph Erwin, dated 25th day of 
_ April, 1827, marked F. | 


. An obligation signed Pre. Ylle. Marionneaux, 
for 9 dollars 75 cents, date 3d April, 1823, ae 


residence Iberville, .... 


. A due bill for six dollars, 


residence unknown, date Ist Sept., 1811, ............ 


. A memorandum of a judgment in favor J oseph 


Erwin vs. Dr. Holphon. 


. A memorandum of a judgment obtained by 


Robert Thompson vs. Jane Rousseau. 


. An article of agreement signed Joseph Thomp- 
son, agreeing to pay interest on a certain debt — 


due Joseph Erwi 


A note for twenty-five dollars, signed John Er- 
win, residence Iberville, date 22d Jan’y, 1823, .... 


. A note for one hundred and ninety-three dollars, | 


signed Andre Martin, residence Attakapas, date 
19th October, 1824, 


. A note for on i dollars nl 77 cents, with 


ten per cent. interest, signed John Vanhauten, 


An article of rent of a olantatien: and slaves — 
from Joseph Erwin by Abraham Wright, date | 


25th November, 1828, C. 

A note of hand for two thousand six hundred 
dollars, signed Rob’t Loyd, dated 3d April, 1829, 
residence Iberville, payable ninety days are: 


A nite Robert residence Iberville, 


for two thousand and two hundred and twenty- 
five dollars, date April 3d, 1829, payable twelve 
months after date, 


A note for thirteen fifty 
signed Robert Loyd, residence Iberville, date 3d 
April 1829, payable 31st March, 1829 [sic], ...... | 
A due bill for four hundred and fifty dollars, 
signed Jean Bte. Rils, date 25th March, 1822, .... 


9.75 


6.00 


25.00 
193.00 


16.77 


2,600.00 
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151. 


152. 
153. 
154. 


William Bridges, residence unknown, ..... 


An order for sixteen dollars and twenty-five cts., 
signed J oseph Orillion, residence Iberville, -....... 


A note for five hundred and fifty dollars, signed 


155. 


156. 
157. 
158. 
159. 
160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
(165. 


166. 
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An obligation for five hundred dollars, signed 
Aubry Duprey, residence Iberville, date 10th 
Aug., 1826. 


A note for eight hundred and fifty dollars, signed 
L. Cradnish, residence unknown, 


A note for twenty-five dollars, signed Wihem 
Smith, residence unknown. — 


An obligation for twenty-nine dollars, signed 


A. Wright, 
A note of J oseph Mollere for 
dated 15th Jan’y, 1825, dead and insolvent. 


An obligation or bond of indemnity, signed Wil- 
liam Williams and Wm. D. Lahler. | 


A due bill for fifty dollars, signed Lewis Rogers, 
residence unknown, date 13th Jan’y, 1811, 


Due bill for five dollars, signed H. Wright, resi- 
dence unknown, . 


An order for one hundred dollars, Abram 
Robinson, residence New Orleans, no date, ........ 


A note for two hundred and fifty dollars, signed 
John Cox, dead and insolvent. 


A conditional promise to pay one thidusand dol- 
lars, signed Jno. Minor, residence Mississippi, .. 


A conveyance for certain lots situated on the 
Bayou Grosse Tete, H. | 

A note for twenty-five dollars, signed L. Chad- 
wich, date 5th Feb’y, 1828, residence unknown, 


A bundle containing 16 different memorandums, 
designated /. 


405 


850.00 
29.00 


16.25 


550.00 


50.00 
5.00 
100.00 


1,000.00 


25.00 


$ 9,610.77 
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168. 


169. 
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Sume Due Estate 


By authentic act passed in this office on the 
twenty-fourth day of November, eighteen hun- 
dred and twenty-five, six thousand dollars by 
Joseph Thompson. 


The above described act is in Book K, No. 542. 
By the article mentoined in article 142 of this in- 
ventory, the said Joseph Thompson agreed to 


_ pay interest on the above amount at the rate of 


ten per cent. per annum, from six months after 
each instalment should become due, till paid; 


the first instalment became due in March, 1827, 


the second in March, 1828, and the third in 


“March, 1829. The said interest amounting on 


the last day of the present month to the sum of 
eight hundred and fifty dollars. 


By authentic act passed in this office on the 


twenty-fourth day of January, eighteen hundred 


and twenty-six, for the price of certain lands 
situated on the Bayou Grosse Tete for five thou- 
sand dollars from Joseph Orillion, payable in 


6,000.00. 


850.00 


five instalments, one in March of each succeed- — 


ing year, the first becoming due in March, 1828, 
the second in 1829, third in March, 1830, the 
fourth in March, 1831, the fifth in March, 1832; 
with 6 per cent. interest on all instalments from 


_ the time they became due till paid, the interest 
now due is one hundred and seventy dollars. ...... . 


By authentic act passed in this office 30th Jan- 
uary, 1828, from Robert A. Irion and A. B. 
Clark, for the price of a tract of land or planta- 
tion and slaves, one hundred thousands dollars. . 


It appears that there is interest due on the 


above debt—on twenty thousand dollars from 


the first day of March, 1829—at eight per cent. 
per annum, sixteen hundred dollars. ‘ 


170.00 


. 100, 000.00 


1,600.00 
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By authentic act passed in this office, in Book L, 
No. 345 and 366, from Durham Tudor Hall, for 
the price of a plantation and slaves, two hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars, one hundred and 


sixty-five thousand dollars of which amount the 
said Durham Tudor Hall assumed to pay certain 


privileged and mortgage debts due by said Er- 
win, the sum of $165,000.00 one hundred and six 
thousand dollars, and the balance of fifty-nine 


thousand dollars to be paid, as appears by . 


an act of agreement recorded in the said Book 
L, No. 486, in the month of March, 1832, with 


interest at eight per cent. per annum on one-— 


third of the last mentioned sum from the month 
of March, 1830, and on two-third of er sum 
from the month of March, 1831. 


By authentic act passed in this office on the first 


day of April, 1826, from R. W. Sneed, and by 
assumpsit and endorsement of the notes given 
by Eliphalet Slack, now the debtor therefor, 
there appears to be now due and unpaid the sum 
of fourteen thousand and four hundred dollars, 
four thousand eight hundred dollars in March, 
1829, four thousand eight hundred dollars in 


March, 1830, and four thousand eight hundred 


dollars in March, 1831, Book K, No. 614. 


By act under private signature recorded in this 
office in Book L, No. 690, the 22d June, 1829, 
dated the 13th day of May, 1827, payable at the 


expiration of fifteen years by Abraham Wright, 


eleven thousand dollars for the price of a plan- 
tation, slaves, &c., with rent in lieu of interest 
of eleven hundred dollars annually, ............ 


14,400.00 
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13,200.00 


$310,830.77 
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Inventory and Appraisal of Slaves Belonging to the Joseph 
Erwin Succession on the Loyd and Erwin Plantaton, Situated 
on Bayou Grosse Tete, thirty-five miles from Bayou Plaquemine: | 


Peter 


Farm Slick ....... 


Dick Robertson 
Lizzy 


Bill Robertso 
Ellick Banks 


Sarah 


mee 


Nelson .... 


Pompey 


Betsy 


Frankey 


Ambroise 


Louisa 


Frederic ............ 


Cloy . 


Allison .. 


oe 


.. & months 
55 


50 
18 


15 


12 
55 


. 50 


24 
1 


. 18 


14 


Value 
$600 


250 
250 
150 
650 


500 
650 
500 


400 


500 


400 


800 
150 
180 

15 
300 


300 


450 
400 
350 
300 
400 
400 
500 

80 
600 
475 
280 
200 
250 
125 
650 
650 
500 
125 

80 


q Name Age 

| 600 | 

3 

4 | Joe 28 
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Name Age Value 

Total of 5S. slavew, $21,620 


Inventory and Appraisal of Land 
(Loyd and Erwin Plantation) 


(1) The undivided half of a lot of land situated on the 
south side of the Bayou Grosse Tete, being lot num- 
ber fifty-three, containing in the whole, one hundred 
and thirty-eight acres, appraised at four dollars the _ 
acre, the other half belonging to Robert Loyd, ........ $ 276.00 


(2) The lots numbered 57, 58, 66, 67, 68, and 69, 
‘situated on the south side of said Bayou, containing 
six hundred and fifty-two acres and a half, ap- 
praised at four dollars the acre, .................. aiocacccukaaies 2,610.00 


Total valué-of ....§2,886.00 
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Plantation Equipment 


Value 4 


Item 
Thirty-nine hoes $ 14. 624 
Five axes 4.00 
Four spades 1.50 
Eleven cane knives 6.50 
- Four drawing knives 2.00 
One pair steelyards 2.00. 
Six augers 2.50 
One jointer, one fore plain Se 
Four pair of hinges 2.00 
One pair compasses 25 
One funnel 121, 
Three door hooks 8714 
One free and one cross-cut saw 3.00 
Two ploughs 2.00 
A chain | x 2.00 
Ten hatchets 
One handsaw 1.50 
One adze 1.00 
Four chisels .... 1.50 
One grindstone 
One large pot 2.00 
Dutch oven and two pots 2.50 — 
One hundred and sixteen pounds of nails ............. 7.00 
One yoke of oxen .. . 40.00 
-A white horse ~ 40.00 
A horse 25.00 
A sorrel horse 30.00 
Total value of Plantation Equipment $198.8714 
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Inventory and Appraisal of Property Belonging to the 
Joseph Erwin Succession on the Plantation of Mr. B. Sellers and 
Eliza Erwin Wilson, made by John Dutton, Probate Judge, on 
June 12, 1829, in the presence of Aubry Duprey, G. H. McFad- 
den, Charles Breaux, and Henry Keller. — by sth 
Duprey and Charles Breaux. 


Slaves 

Name : Age - Value 
William ... 15 400 
Margaret . 15 months 
....,....... 30... . 800 
Isam ... 600 
Anthony 600 
John Drummer ..... 22 600 
Job Johnson . | 800 
Aimy J ohnson .. | jenn | 
Harvey ......... .... 1400 
Milam .. | | 5 

Other Property on Plantation 
Item Value 
One sorrel horse . . | $ 50.00 
A bedstead and bed, furnished 40.00 
A bedstead and furniture... | 
A washstand, bow! and pitcher..... 6.00 
An old carpet | : 6.00 
Mary Clark, aged 30, and two children . .. 750.00 
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Recapitulation of the Amount of Inventory of the Property 
Belonging to the Joseph Erwin Succession | 
Amount of obligations and dues, $ 16,994.27 | 
Value of slaves ending at Article 89 of Inventory, 24,506.00 
Half of the property owned in common with R. | | 


Loyd from Art. 90 to Art. 116 of Inventory, .. 99.4334, 
Amount of estimation’ of slaves from Art. 117 to ne 
| Art. 130, a... 14,000.00 | 
Estimation of movables Art. 131 to 138, ........ 137.00 
Estimation of slaves, Art. 136, 750.00 | 
Amount of obligations and evidences of debt, Art. 

137 to 166, 9,610.77 
In rent of dues by nuthentic act, instruments re- % 

corded, 167 to 172, . 306,220.00 


NOTE: Losses through failure to collect reduced the sum — 
total of the active mass of the succession of Joseph Erwin which 


came into the hands of his widow, Mrs. Lavine Erwin, to $143, - 
326.43. 


APPENDIX III? 
Sale of Slaves Belonging to the Joseph Erwin Succession — 
(April 8, 1830) 
To Lavinia Erwin | 
Name — | Age Price 


Huke ..... .. 50 500 
Charlotte 23 | 
Margaret 
Anthony 22 .... 1,000 


Ibid., 109-140. 
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. To William B. Robertson 
Name | Age Price 
9 months $2,670 
3 To Charles Henry Dickinson 
Hannah ........ 50 
16 
6 
Allison ...... 4 | 
Of 10 months { ~~ 
Joe Johnson ...... | | 
Aimy Johnson ........ 35 | 
Tote $7,245 
| To Alexander Chevalier Delhommer 
5- 
Little Molly ..... 55 
15 | 950 
$3,335 
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To Louis Desobry | 
Name — | Age Price 
John Butler . 55 ke 
To Sebastian Hiriart 
Fauns Dick 28 $ 810 
| To William Knox 
Nelly 12 
Harry ..... 9. 
| To John J. Burk 
James ....... 2 | | 
To Joseph Thompson a 
Randal .......... ae: $ 400 
To Francis Marionneauz, Sr. = 
arriet ...... 2.305 
Minerva | 
An infant .. 
To Eliphalet Slack 
Charles ...... 35 
Milly 35 | $1,300 
To Warren Aborn | 
Big Milly ...... : : ee $ 825 
To Wiliam Jones 
Jose ae 28 $ 870 
Harris ...... 10 585 
$1,455 
To Isoie LeBlanc | 
Aggey 55 $ 300 
To Joseph Marionneaux | 
Betty . .... 64 
Mary $ 650 
To Louis Marionneaux 
Susan | $ 600 
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Inventory of Property belonging to the Succession of Mrs. 
Lavinia Erwin, deceased. Appraisal made by Aubry Duprey and 
Michel Schlatre on April 9, 16, 18, 20, 1836. 


I. 


Home Plantation 


| M event Property in the Dwelling-House 
Northwest upper room, second story: 


One cherry bedstead and bedding, 


$ 


One pair andirons, 


Upper gallery Weet room: 


One maple bedstead and bedding, 


One plain cherry bedstead with bedding, .... 


One cherry bureau, .. 


One plain wash-stand, bowl and pitcher, .... 


Three cypress dressing-tables, 


One old trunk, ..... 


One old trunk, 
One lot of bed-clothes, 


One wash-stand, bow] and pitcher, 


One cypress table, ...... 


East room, second story: 


18. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


One large bedstead and bedding, 
One small bedstead and bedding, 


One cherry bureau, 


One eight days brass clock, 


One wash-stand, bowl and pitcher, 


One cherry table and one cypress ditto, .... 
Two pairs of tongs and one shovel, .... 


In the passage, second story: 


20. 


22. 


23. All the crockery ware in ‘the. mahogany 


One mahogany cloth-press, 


One walnut sugar chest, .. 


One old walnut table, 


press, 


Lower northwest room: 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


Fifteen old Windsor chairs, - 


Three dining tables, 


One side table, 


One pair 


4 Ibid., 398-416. 


35.00 
50 


18.00 

8.00 
3.00 
50 

20.00 

25.00 


.20 


20.00 
12.00 
8.00 
30.00 
3.00 
6.00 
1.00 


15.00 
1.00 
.50 


5.00 


5.00 
20.00 

4.00 

1.00 
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In the west end gallery room: 


28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 


33. 
34. 


All the crockery ware in the room in use, .... 
One lot of knives and forks, 
One doz. small silver spoons, 


Nine large silver soup-spoons and a silver 


ladle, 
One pair of draw steelyards, 
Three waiters, ...... 
Six candlesticks, 


East room, lower story: 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 
42. 


One old sofa and pillows, ..................22.22....... 
One common settee and pillows, .- 
One sideboard with marble top, .... ; 
One mahogany plated table, ............. 
Ten hair bottomed chairs, ..... 

One pair of andirons, one fender, and spit- 
boxes, 
One pair large mirrors, ...... : ae 


In the south room (office): 


48. 
45. 
46. 

AT. 


One bedstead and 
One wash-stand, bow] and pitcher, .............. 
Two cypress tables, 
One pair of brass andirons, 


= 


In the kitchen: 


48. 
49. 


50. 


All the kitchen iid pares utensils in use, 
Two new saddles and one old lady’s saddle, 
One water 


Out of doors: 


51. 
52. 


(54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


One old carriage and one new set of harness, 
All the tools and utensils in the blacksmith’s 

shop, ......-- | 
One old 
Two cypress tables, .. 
One writing-table, 

One gun, | | 
One medicine chest na contents, 
One common bedstead and bedding, 


25.00 
12.00 
10.00 


28.00 
3.00 
15 

2. 


5.00 
2.00 
15.00 
5.00 
8.00 


10.00 
5.00 
60.00 


30.00 


3.00 
1.50 
6.00 
1.50 


10.00 
15.00 
6.00 


80.00 


60:00 
4.00 
3.00 
1.50 
4.00 
5.00 
4.00 

| 5.00 
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60. Eight cotton spinning-wheels, .... 5.00. 
61. One flying shuttle loom, .. ; 50.00 
62. One spinning machine, .................. 
63. Sixty-eight weeding hoes, 10.00 
64. 37 axes, in use, ...... | | ; 25.00 
65. 20 spades, in use, .............. : 12.00 
66. Ten shovels in use, .....................- ‘ 5.00 
67. Ten large ploughs, 22 small ones, and 
twenty-four horse gears, all in use, 110.00 
68. Six crosscut saws, .....:.:.......... sien 10.00 
6S. . Twa 12.00. 
| 71. Seven pairs of cart wheels, ...................... 105.00 
ly 72. Two waggons, 80.00 
! 73. One lot of carpenters’ tools, as : 10.00 
74. Four teeth harrows, in use, aitiadeutane 6.00 
Horses and Cattle, &c.: 
75. Twenty-seven American 1,350.00 
| 76. One mule, ....... 25.00 
| 7. One creole mare and colt, 10.00 | 
78. Five pairs of oxen, 150.00 
| 79. Twelve cows with their calves, eae 240.00 | 
| 80. 6 young heifers, ...... | 48.00 
| ‘Six young steers, 36.00 | 
82. 128 head of sheep, large and small, - : 200.00 — 
83. Fifteen head‘ef | 75.00 
‘ Amount of appraisement of all the move- | 
| : able property — and in use on the | 
front plantation, $ 3,300.00 
Slaves: 
. 86. A family of slaves, composed of Charlotte, 
d | a mulatto, aged about thirty years, and her 


three children, Eliza Ann, aged 12 years, 
Margaret, eight years, and Ferdinand, aged 
five years, mae $ 1,800.00 
87. Lucy, a negro woman, aged twenty-three 
years, and her child Penelope, aged three 
years, ..... 900.00 
88. Nelly, a negro woman, aged fifty-five years, | 


| | 
| | | | 
| 
| 
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89. 


90. 


91, 


92. 


93. 


94, 
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_A family composed of Moses Driver, negro 


man, aged about fifty-five years, and his 
wife, Becky, negro woman, aged about fifty- 
five years, and their four children: Na- 
than, a negro of twenty-six years; Alcede, 
aged twenty years; Jerry, aged fifteen 


years; and Daniel, a mulatto, aged fifteen 


Isaac, a negro man, aged about forty-six 
years, and his two children: George, negro 
boy, aged eighteen years, and Cromwell, 
aged twelve years, ....................---- 


Big London, a negro man, aged about fifty 


years, (afflicted with palpitations of the 


heart), and his three children: Little Lon- 
don, aged fourteen years; Major, aged five 
years; and Alsey, aged two years, 
Jacob, a negro man, aged about thirty-nine 
years; his wife, Jenny, aged about forty 
years, and their nine children, viz: Elick, 
a negro boy, aged twenty-one years; Caro- 


line, aged nineteen years; Easter, sixteen - 


years; Viney, fourteen years; Becky, 


twelve years; Lucy, ten years; Tamar, of 


eight years; and John, aged two years, ...... 
Louis Bell, a negro man, aged about fifty 


years; Polly, his wife, aged thirty-three | 


years, (having an incurable sore leg), and 
their four children: David, negro boy, aged 
twelve years; Louis, aged eight years; Holy 
Ann, aged six years; and Zolliver, aged four 
years, .... | 


Cesar, a negro man, aged fifty years, (blind | 


in one eye and a defect in the other,) his 
wife Milly, negro woman, aged fifty years; 
and their seven children: Frank, aged 
twenty-seven years; Thede, aged twenty- 
three years; Mary, aged eighteen yaers; 
Susan, aged fourteen years; Little Cesar, 


aged four years; Pindey, aged eight years; — 


and Tom, aged eighteen months, 


3,600.00 


1,800.00 


5,500.00 


2,000.00 


3,800.00. 
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94. 


95. 
96. 
97. 


99. 


100. 


101. 


103. 


104. 


negro woman, aged eighteen years, 
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Maria, negro girl, aged about eighteen 
years; Annstead, aged about fifteen years; 
and Louisa, negro girl, aged twelve years, 
Harry, a negro man, aged about thirty 
years; his wife, Little Lucy, aged twenty- 
five years; and their child, Fanny, aged six 


Jim Banks, a negro man, aged about forty- 
one years, and his wife Amy, aged forty- 
Bill, Gamer, a negro man, aged twenty-one 
years; his wife, Henny, negro woman, aged 


-geventeen years, having a defect in her 


eyes; and their child Sally, six months old, 


‘Susan, negro woman, aged twenty-three 


years, 
Joseph, a negro man, aged tosnyiibes years; : 
his wife, Sukey, aged thirty-five years, 
(crippled), and their three children: Au- 
gustus, a boy, aged about twelve years; 
Rachel, a girl, aged ten years; and Albert, 
aged one year, 
William Sanders, a negro man, aged forty 
Peter Jemell, negro man, aged bixty: five 
years; his wife Nancy, negro woman, aged 
forty-five years; and their two children: 
Mary Ann, aged twenty years; and Maria, 
negro girl, aged sixteen years, . 
Levin King, negro man, aged about fifty-five 
years; his wife, Sukey; aged thirty-five 
years, (afflicted with rheumatism,) and 
their four children: Jacob, a negro boy, 
aged fifteen years; Comfort, eleven years; 
Little Elsey, aged six years; and Jane, negro 
girl, aged three years, 
William Sanderson, a negro mah, aged 
thirty-six years, and his wife Tamar, a 


Little Polly, a negro girl, aged sixteen years; 
Betsy, mulatto girl, aged two years; and 
Margaret, one year old, ...... 
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1,700.00 


1,500.00 


1,200.00 


1,400.00 


600.00 


1,800.00 


800.00 


1,800.00 


1,800.00 


1,400.00 


800.00 
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(115. 


105. 


106. 


108. 


109. 


111. 


112. 


1138. 


114. 


aged twenty-five years, 
110. 
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Margery, a negro woman, aged sixty years, 


and her two children: Rachel, aged twenty 
years, and Joseph, negro boy, aged eighteen — 


years, ...... 
Juliann, a negro woman, aged twenty-two 
years, and her mulatto child, named Eliza, 
aged one year, 


Little Moses, negro man, aged Sessa 
years; his wife Charity, aged twenty-five 


years, (unhealthy,) and their three chil- — 


dren: Tulip, a boy, aged nine years; George, 
aged seven years; and John, aged four years, 


Sugar Charles, negro man, aged thirty-five 
years, and his wife, Big Amy, negro woman, 


Charles Carroll, negro man, aged forty-four 
years, his wife Phillis, a mulatto woman, 
aged fifty-five years, and their child Lee, 
mulatto boy, aged fourteen years, .... 


Pollard, a negro boy, aged fifty years, and © 


his wife Charlotte, aged forty-five years, .... 


Sam Todd, negro man, aged about sixty 


years, and his wife Minty, aged forty-eight 
years, 
Davy Thornton, aged forty years, and his 
wife, aged forty-five years, named Violet, ... 
Alfred the cooper, negro man, aged thirty- 
eight years, and his wife Dido, aged thirty 
years, and their three children, George, 
aged ten years, Louisiana, iacancan and Ed- 
ward, four years, . 


Henry Holbrook, negro man, an forty- 


nine years, and his wife Suckey, the weaver, 


negro woman, aged fifty years, ....................- 


116. 


Lawrence, a negro man, aged thirty-six 
years, and his wife Suckey sat aged 
thirty-two years, 


1,600.00 


1,600.00 


1,400.00 


1,000.00 


1,000.00 


600.00 


1,200.00 


2,400.00 


1,100.00 


1,300.00 
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119. 
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Tom Bell, negro man, aged forty years; 
Charity his wife, aged thirty-five years, and 
their children, Joe, negro boy, aged fifteen 


years; Mary, a girl, aged thirteen years; | 


Sophy, aged six years; Woodson, aged three 
years, and Little Tom, six months old, 
Henderson, a negrg man, aged twenty-five 
years, and his wife Patsey, negro woman, 
aged twenty-two years, 
Sugar Lem, negro man, aged Sendtiiaataia 
years; his wife Annuny, aged eighteen years, 
and their child Peter, negro boy, aged four 
years, 


. Little Ben, negro man, aed twenty-three 


years; and his wife Harriet, negro woman, 
aged twenty-five years, 


; Hicky, a negro man, aged sixty-three years, 
. Tony, a negro man, aged fifty-five years; 


and his wife Liza, negro woman, aged twen- 
ty-seven years, 


. Billy, the [blank], aged eel years, ...... 


. Rachel Shallow, a negro woman, aged twen- 
ty-six years, and her five children: Sippia, 


aged twelve years; Daniel, eleven years; 


Harriet, eight years; Becky, seven years; 


and Irwin, three years old, 


. sam Johns, negro man, aged forty years, _... 
. Elias, a negro man, aged thirty-five years, 
. Joe Morning, negro man, aged ees 
years, 
. Peter the cooper, negro man, aged sixty 
years, 
. Enold, negro man, aged iio years, 
. Drummer John, negro man, aged thirty- 


five years, 


. sam Jenkins, negro man, aged forty-five 


years, 


. Washington, negro man, aged twenty-seven 
years . 
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2,800.00 


1,400.00 


1,700.00 


1,400.00 
300.00 


1,100.00 
200.00 


2,100.00 
700.00 
700.00 


700.00 


200.00 
600.00 


800.00 
500.00 


800.00 
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133. Dutch Betsy, negro woman, 
years, 500.00 
134. Bob Ross, negro man, awed fifty years, 500.00 
135. James Tunly, negro man, aged 
years, 800.00 
136. Jim Pipkin, negro man, aged sixty years; ‘ee 
his wife Sally, aged fifty-five years, and 
their son Gustus, a mulatto, aged about 54 
eighteen years, 800.00 | 
Amount of appraisement of all the slaves 
employed and living on the front part of the 
plantation, one hundred and forty-nine 
slaves, $ 68,650.00 © 
On the Back Place of the Plantation 
Moveable Property: 
136. One bedstead and bedding, ................ $ 15.00 © 
137. One clothes press, : : 6.00 
138. One water jar, ... 6.00 
139. One cypress table, 1.00 
140. One loom and washing curs, .... 55.00 | 
141. One spinning machine, ...... 50.00 
142. Six old cotton wheels, —2.00 
143. Thirty weeding hoes, ...... ~ 7.00 
144. Eleven axes, 18.00 
145. Four cross-cut saws, 12.00 
146. Four froes, 6.00 
148. All the carpenters’ tools belonging to the | 
place and in use, ..... 25.00 
149. Twenty-five ploughs, 70.00 
150. Nine pairs of horse gears, | 5.00 
151. Seven grubbing hoes, ...... 3.00 
152. Five carts for oxen, and one bagasse: cart, 150.00 
158. One wagon, 40.00 
Horses and Cattle: | 
154. Six pair of oxen, es 210.00 
155. Seventeen horses, 1,020.00 
156. 
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Four cows ‘and their calves, ... 80.00 


Amount of Moveable Property in use on 
the Back Place of the main plantation, ........ $ 1,807.00 
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160. 
161. 


162. 
163. 
164. 


165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 


169. 


170. 
Ed. 


172. 
173. 


175. 
176. 
177. 


years, ...... 
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Slaves employed and living on the Back Place: 


158. 
159. 


Bill, a negro man, aged twenty-seven years, $ 
Bill Chase, a negro man, aged twenty-seven 

years, 
Tony, a mulatto man, aged twenty-five years, 
Edmond, a negro man, aged twenty-five 


Ned Davis, a negro man, aged forty years, 
Henry Bins, aged fifteen years (negro boy), 
Moses the cooper, negro man, aged about | 
thirty-six years, 
Brazil, a negro man, aged sixty years, 
Austin, a negro man, aged twenty-six years, 
Clem, a negro man, aged forty-five years, .... 
A family, composed of Martin, a negro man, 
aged fifty-four years, Jenny, a mulatto 
woman, aged twenty-eight years, Joseph, a 
negro boy, aged nineteen years, Harriet, 
negro girl, aged seventeen years, Jackson, 
mulatto boy, aged nine years, and Talbot, 
a mulatto, aged two years, .. 
Aggy, a negro woman, aged forty years, and 
her two children, Sam, aged four years, and 
Nancy, aged two years, ............--.- 

Nancy, negro woman, aged thirty-abst years, 
and her child, Isaac 
Rachel, mulatto woman, aged thirty-six 
years, 
Cynthia, negro girl, aged eighteen years, ...- 
Emily, a negro woman, aged thirty years, .. 


Polly, a negro woman, aged forty-one years, © 
Emily, negro woman, aged twenty-two 


years, and Horner, a child, aged one year, .... 
July, negro man, aged forty-five years, ........ | 
Dick Cook, a negro man, aged [blank] years, 
A family, composed of Patrick, negro man, 
engineer, aged thirty-seven years, his wife, 
Charity, a negro woman, aged forty years, 
and their three children, Mary, aged fifteen 


years, Martha, aged twelve years, and Caro- 


line, aged ten years, .... 
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800.00 


800.00 
800.00 


800.00 
800.00 
650.00 


1,000.00 
400.00 
900.00 
800.00 


2,700.00 


900.00 
900.00 
600.00 


650.00 
600.00 


1,200.00 


300.00 
500.00 


3,300.00 
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179. 
180. 


181. 


182. 
183. 
185. 
186. 


187, 


188. 


twenty-five years, 
Maria, negro woman, aged 
years (sickly), and her child, Manuel, negro 
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Patty, a negro woman, aged fifty years, and 


her six children, Alfred, aged twenty years, 


Washington, aged sixteen years, Simpson, 
aged twelve years, William, aged eight 
years, and Payton, aged five years, ..... 


Harely, a negro man, aged fifty-four years, 
Priscy, his wife, negro woman, aged sixty 
years, and Susan, negro woman, aged twen- 


ty-seven years, . 
Perry, a boy, aged fifteen years, Nesktes 0 a 
girl, aged eight years, and Polly, a girl, 
aged thirteen years, ...... 


Grany, a negro woman, aged forty years, 
and her two children, Adaline, a negro girl, — 


aged twenty years, and a 
aged eleven years, 
Joe, a negro boy, aged eighteen years, .......... 
Thornton, a mulatto man, aged about thirty- 


five years, Melissa, his wife, negro woman, 
aged thirty-five years, and their two chil-— 


dren, Jane, a mulatto girl, aged fifteen 


years, and Jim, a boy, aged eight years, ........ | 


Absalom, negro man, aged twenty-six years, 
and his wife, Eliza, negro woman, aged 


boy, aged sixteen years, 
Dave Stump, negro man, aged fifty-three 
years, and his wife Ramy, a negro woman, 
aged thirty-five years, 
John White, a negro man, aged thirty-six 
years, his wife, Fanny, negro woman, aged 


forty years, and their three children, Jane, — 


a negro girl, aged twelve years, Ellen, a 


girl, aged seven years, and John, a boy, 


aged five years, 
Jacob, a negro man, a i about lites 
five years, and his wife, Clarisse, negro 
woman, aged about twenty-five years, ........ 


8,500.00 


2,500.00 
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aee Sam Henderson, a negro man, aged about 
fifty-three years, and Maria, a negro girl, 


aged fourteen years, . 1,100.00 
Amount of appraisement: of all the slaves } 
employed and living on the Back Place, 
being seventy in number, .... $ 38,850.00 


| Irion Plantation 
M oveable Property: 


191. Forty-five hoes, $ 11.00 
192. Ten axes, 10.00 
193. Four cross-cut saws, ical 12.00 
194. One whipsaw, 6.00 
195. Six spades, : 6.00 
196. Twenty-three ploughs and fourteen pairs | 

of gears, 100.00 

197. Eight harrows, : 24.00 
198. Two froes, ..... 4.00 
199. One spinning machine, 50.00 
200. Seven carts, and seven pairs of double-trees, 225.00 
201. One waggon, 40.00 

Horses and Cattle: 

202. Fourteen work horses, ..... ... 840.00 
2038. One mule, : 15.00 
204. Seven pairs of oxen, | 210.00 


205. Two cows and calves, and yearling, : — 45.00 


Amount of moveables belonging to the Irion 
Plantation, $ 1,598.00 


Slaves: 


206. John, a negro man, aged thirty years, Eme- 
line his wife, negro woman, aged thirty . 
years, Mary, a negro girl, aged seven years, 
and Joe, a boy, aged three years, their chil- 
dren, ...... 1,800.00 


207. French William, negro man, aged thirty 
years, and Eliza, his wife, negro woman, 
aged twenty-five years, 1,400.00 
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208. 


209. 


210. 


212. 


213. 


214. 


215. 


thirty years, 
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‘William Brusle, a negro man, aged thirty 
years, and his wife, Amy Brusle, negro 


woman, aged twenty-five years, .. 


American William, negro man, aged fifty- 


three years, Mirty, his wife (sickly), negro 
woman, aged forty-five years, and their five 
children, American William, negro man, 
aged twenty-two years, Lew, a boy, aged 
nineteen years, Harriet, negro girl, aged 
fifteen years, Charles, a boy, aged thirteen 
years, and Letty, a negro girl, aged three 
years, 


Tom, a negro man, aged fifty years, his 


wife, Mina, negro woman, aged forty years, 


and their child, Horace, a boy, aged twelve 


years, 


Big Ned, a negro man, aged forty years, 
afflicted with hernia, Lize, his wife, negro 
woman, aged twenty-five years, and their 
two children, Celestin, a boy, aged four 
years, and Abraham, negro boy, aged one 
year, 


Hector, negro man, aged sixty years, Maria, 
his wife, negro woman, aged twenty years, 


and two children of Hector, Celina, a girl, 


aged fourteen years, and Henny, a girl, 
aged twelve years, 


his wife, negro woman, aged twenty years, | 


Moses, a negro man, aged thirty-five years, 
(unhealthy), .. | 


Davy Jones, negro man, aged thirty-five 
years, and his wife Hannah, a negro woman, 
aged thirty-five years, .... | 
Big Anthony, negro man, aged forty years, 
and his wife Kitty, negro woman, aged 
twenty-five years, 


. Harry Tone, a negro man, aged forty-five . 


years, and his wife Nancy, aged about 


1,400.00 


3,500.00 


at 


1,500.00 


1,300.00 


2,000.90 

400.00 
1,400.00 
1,300.00 


1,300.00 
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218. 


219. 


222. 


223. 


224. 
225. 
226. 


227. 


228. 
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Isaac, a negro man, aged thirty years, and 


his wife, Anna Stewart, 


years, 


Mary, a negro woman, aged fifty years, and 
her children, Rose, negro woman, aged 
twenty-five years, Sindy, aged twenty 


years, and Leigh, a negro man, aged twenty- 


three years, 
Somerset, negro man, aged fifty years, his 
wife Harriet, negro woman, aged thirty 
years, and July, a negro girl, aged eighteen 
years, 


. Mike, a negro man, aged forty-five years, 
his wife, Big Hannah, negro ager 


forty-five years, 


Charlotte, a negro woman, aged thirty-five 
years, and her two children, Ned, a boy 
aged sixteen years, and Nancy, a girl, aged 
fourteen years, : 
Big oe negro woman, aged thirty 
years, 


Little Lydia, negro woman, aged twenty- 


two years, and her child John, aged one 


year, . 


Louisa, negro woman, aged thirty-five years, 


and her child Jim, a boy, aged four years, .... 
Charity, negro woman, ‘aged riage de 
years, 
Little Minty, negro woman, anid thirty- 
five years, (sickly), 


Gracy, a negro woman, aged about eens | 


five years, and her two children, Pamela, a 

negro girl, aged five years, and Ligh, a 
negro boy, aged two years, is 
Betsy a negro woman, aged forty-five years, 
and her two children, Charles, a boy, aged 


five years, and Hatty, a negro girl, aged 


twelve years, 
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1,400.00 


2,300.00 
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229. Suzanne, a negro woman, aged fifty-five 
3 years, and her five children, Yellow Milly, 
aged twenty-five years, Caroline, a negro 
girl, aged twenty-three years, Juliana, a 
mulatto girl, aged sixteen years, Eliza, mu- 
latto girl, three years old, and Ellen, a ‘sie 


aged three years [sic], ........ 2,500.00 
230. Frances, a negro woman, aged twenty-one ~ | 
years, and her child William, ....... | 650.00 


231. Old Lydia, a negro woman, aged sixty years, 
Black Milly, negro woman, aged twenty- 
five years, and two children, William, a 
boy, four years old, and Betty, a girl, was 3 
years, ... 1,300.00 © 


232. Prissy Dodd, negro woman, aged forty-five 
years, and her child Mary, a siti aged five | 
years, | 800.00 


Amount of appraisement of the slaves em- 
ployed and being on the Irion Plantation, 
_ being seventy-four in number, § 36, 050. 00 


Valuation of Land 
I. A Plantation or tract of land situated in the 
Parish of Iberville, near the village of Plaquemine, 
established likewise and cultivated as a sugar and — 
cotton plantation, on the right bank of the Mississippi, 
measuring about sixteen arpents front, on the river, 
by a depth of forty arpents in the first or front con- 
cession, and a depth of thirty arpents, more or less, in 
the second concession, being bounded above by lands ## -—~ 
of John A. Haase, and below by lands belonging to . oe 
Jean Baptiste Rils, and by lands now owned by Nor- 
bert Marionneau, and formerly by Joseph Orillion, be- 
hind by lands belonging to Aubry Duprey, by lands 
_ supposed to belong to the United States, and in part by 
Bayou Plaquemine, and by lands belonging to William 
B. Savory, containing about thirteen hundred super- 
ficial acres. The said land, together with all the build- 
ings, improvements, and other appurtenances there- | 
unto belonging or appertaining, appraised at...... ..-§ 28,000. 00 
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II. A plantation or tract of land, situated in the 
Parish of Iberville, on the right bank of the Mississippi 
river, about three miles below the Bayou Plaquemine, 
established as a sugar estate and in the culture of cot- 
ton, measuring seventeen, arpents, fifteen toises, and 
four feet front or more, by a depth of eighty arpents, 
opening about twenty-seven degrees, with all the 
depth front and opening to said tract of land or planta- 
tion belonging, bounded on the upper side by lands of 
Jean Baptiste Rils, and below by lands belonging to 
the heirs of the late Nicholas Wilson, deceased, to- 
gether with all the buildings, improvements and other 
appurtenances thereto belonging or appertaining, ap- 
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praised at (Home Plantation) .............00......... 80,000.00 
III. A tract of land, lying and situated. in the 
Parish of Iberville, on the left bank of the Mississippi 
river, measuring fourteen arpents front on the river, 
by a depth running between parallel lines to the divi- 
sion line of Point Manchac, one half across said point, 
bounded above by lands of [blank], and below by land 
of Auguste LeBlanc, (formerly) and now —s to | 
John Terrell, appraised at 2,000.00 
IV. Another tract of land, situated in the Parish 
of Iberville, on the right bank of the Bayou Grosse 
Tete, being the undivided half of lots Nos. 30 and 31, 
of the lands surveyed and sold under the direction of 
the United States, on the — Grosse Tete, ap- as 
praised at ........... ave 1,500.00 
Total valuation of land. $111,500.00 
Recapitulation 
The aggregate amount of the foregoing inventory 
The Home Plantation 
1st. Amount of movable property on the front 
2d. Amount of slaves, 149 in number, .................- 69,000.00 
3d. Movable property on the back place, .... 1,807.00 
“th. Slaves on ditto, 70, . 38,850.00 
80,000.00 


5th. The land, &c., 
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The Irion Plantation 


_ 6th. Movable property, ...- 
7th. Slaves on ditto, 


1,598.00 
36,050.00 


8th. The land, &c., . 


28,000.00 


9th. The land on “a left bank, . 


2,000.00 


10th. The land on Bayou Grosse Tete, - 


APPENDIX v° 


1,500.00 


$262,105.00 


\ 


. An Account of the Receipts and Disbursements of Mrs. 
Lavinia Erwin, through her Merchants in New Orleans, from 
the 15th of April, 1831, to the 12th of February, 1836, and also, 
of John B. Craighead, Agent of the heirs of Lavinia Erwin, de- 


ceased, from the 12th February, 1836, to April 10th, 1837. 


Lavinia Erwin Receipts and Disbursements through her 


Merchants, N. & J. Dick & Co. 


Dr. 
1831 


Tiga ta 15. To this amount paid over to 


N. & J. Dick & Co., by Jno. 


Hagan & Co., by order of 
.$ 4,553.97 


R. Bell, ..- 
As per acc’t current N. & J. 
Dick & Co., Aug’t 25th, 
1831, 


Cr. 

1831 

Mar. 9. By dft. fav. S. M. Davis, in 
pay t of 8450 lbs. pork @ 
$4 80/100, ...... 

25. Dft. fav. P. Anderson, for 
pork, 8656 lIbs., .... 

April 15. Cash paid Andrew Hynes, 
for J. B. Craighead, to go 
after the Irion negroes, 

22. Am’t paid fav’r of Browner, 
for 20 bbls. pork, 


5 Ibid., 812-840. 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 


$ 4,553.97 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 


419.82 (86) No.1. 


297.64“ 
200.00 


195.00 “ 


» 
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1831 


May 23. 
23. 
J une 24. 


Aug. 25. 
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Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


Am’t paid fav’r Sam’! Brat- 


ton, 400 bbls. corn, 250.00 
Am’t paid order. fav’r L. 
Desobry, 200.00 
Am’t paid order fav’r Jno. ae 
Noland, corn and bulk pork,: 346.76 
Am’t paid transferred by 

oN. & J. Dick & Co. to John 
Linton, ........ 2,644.75 

$ 4, 553. 97 


Acc’t to John Linton’s acc’t. 


66 


66 
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Voucher. 


Lavinia Brett Receipts. and Disbursements re her 


23. 
April 16. 


20. 


Merchant, John Linton. 
| Dr. 


rec’d from N. & J. 


Dick & Co., .... | 
. Nett proceeds 49 bales cot- | | 
ton p. act. . 1,787.53 
. Nett proceeds 105 hhds. 
sugar. pr. do.,  -§,253.29 
. Nett proceeds 115 hhds. 
sugar pr. do., 5,640.52 
Nett proceeds collected O. 
Le Blanc’s note, 100.00 
Rec’d from Andrew Hynes | 
for you, .. 3,600.00 
Collected Joseph Thompson’s | 
136.83 
To balance . 37,600.00 


$56,763.85 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


2,644.75 (76) 


66 


66 


‘6 


Voucher. 


No. 1. 


| 
4. 
5 + 
6. 
‘ 
~ 
J 
831 
D ec. 
i 
ot 
eb. 
a 
2 
ao 
& 
wits 
a 
pa 
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Bag 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


| Oct. 


5. 


26. 


30. 


. For fire bricks, 


. For 600 fire bricks, . 


adm’r Griffé’s claim, 
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Cr. 


By paid for one case ma- 
deira wine, 


. Endorsement of y? ‘note at 


12 mo’s, bearing 10% in’t,.. 
Endorsement of y’r note at 
12 mo’s, int. at 10%, pro- 


stow, 
Commission on 
of the above notes, .. 
Paid B’k of Louisiana on 
yr bond, ... 

Commission on pay’t, : 
Assumpsit to pay B’k of La., 
Commission on assumpsit,.... 
For 20 bbls. lime, 
Y’r dft. fav. L. Greeves, for 
services as overseer on [rion 
place, 
Dft. fav. W. Aborn, to pay 
Hall’s order fav. Burk, 


Dft. fav. John Frazer for 


meat, 
Dft. fav. G. H. McFadden 
for overseeing, 


8 dfts. fav. Sheriff Dupuy, 
for costs and taxes, 


Dft. fav. D. R. Orillion, 


Dft. fav. John T. McNeil, .... 
B’k of La., costs of suit vs. 
D. T. Hall, . 
Dft. fav. John Dutton, on 
act. fees, | 


Frt. on bricks to plantation, 


eeeds used by Mrs. Erwin, 
in pay’t to Adams & Bar- | 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 

32.25 (76) 

868.78 i, 
1,928.04 “ 2. 
69.92 
10,648.16 “ 8. 
266.20 
20,000.00 “ 
500.00 “ 

62.78 see ac’t e't 
202.50 “ 
283.54 “ 6. 

60.00“ 
627.50 

25.62 see ac’t 

2,492.75 “ 9. 
i669“ 9h. 
1,000.00 10. 
746.48 11. 
250.00 “ 13. 
6. see c’t 


> 
4 
4 
4 25 
~ 
25. 
31 ees = 
24 
3. 
4. 
14. 
‘ 


Dec. 


1832 
Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


12. 


16. 


aa 


“VT. 
29. 


31. 


_ for interest, 


For negro brogans, 


J. M. Cornelius, to procure ~ 
release Of =... 


Dft. fav. W. Wade, for 12 
barrels, pork, 
Dft. fav. Meriam & Davis, .. 
Dft. fav. J. Herron, ac’t 
judg’t, v. Hebert vs. Erwin, 


Dft. fav. H. G. Bronville, 
wages overseer, ....-..: 


Di tay. 2. Cornelius, $300 


at 10% int., 
on accepting, 


Advertising property for 
sale in Argus, : 
Paid dft. favor B. Dupuy, 
sheriff, 


Dft. fav. W. C. Thayer, ..... 


Paid dft. fav. Jno. speed 
(plant cane,) .. 


Paid expenses of young man 


to sell sugar, .... 
Paid dft. fav. Thos. Brown, 


Paid dft. fav. Thos. 


for meat, 
Paid dft. fav. Andrew Smal- 
ley for horse, 


cept’g, 


Paid J. Purdon, for groc- 


eries bo’t by Craighead, for 
Plant., 


: . Paid aft. fav. W. H. ‘Davis, 


Paid dft. fav. F. H. Davis, 
Paid dft. fav. A. Duprey, .. 
Paid Nath’l Prime’s 2 dfts. 


Paid dft. fav. D. A Given, 
for on, 
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Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 
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Voucher. 
273.58 1314. 
85.40 see ac’t c’t 
144.00 
100.00 “ 15. 
1,242.25 “ 16. 
234. 67 17. 
330.00 
14,12 see ac’tc’t 
60.00 “ 19. 
155.31 see ac’t c’t 
57.25 “ 21. 
100.00 “ 22. 
12.75 see ac’t c’t 
100.00 “ 23. 
170.00 “ 24. 


460.00 “ 25. 
Paid commission on ac- . | 


11.50 see ac’t c’t 
2. 
581.16° “ 
_ 55.00 “ 28. 
138.00 “ 29. 


2,800.00 “ 30. 


334.87 31. 
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1832 | | | Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 


April 3. Paid dft. fav. E. Slack, for 
| mort. on Irion pl’n, .... 447.67 “ 32. 
Paid com’on on accept’g, .... Acc’t 
7. Paid protests W. Knox & oo 
W. B. Robertson’s notes, .... 
Paid expenses on cotton | 


17. Paid N. & J. Dick & Co., 
am’t their acceptance, dft. | 
jointly with Andrew Hynes, 5,125.00 “ 3214. 
. 16. Paid note endorsed by An- 
drew Hynes and given to L. 


Pierce, 1,650.00 “ 33. 
20. Paid dft. fav. J. Johnston, 
for 791 bbls. corn, .... 34. 
Paid dft. fav. Robertson & | 
Wilson, store acc’t, -............. 69.00 “ 35. 
May 1. Paid balance of interest at | i 
Paid commission on ad- 
vances, $12,190.85, ...... 
$56,763.85. 


By this balance due John 
- Linton, per his acc’t rend’d 
May Ist, 18382, .. nbs $37,600.93 


Lavinia Erwin Receipts and Disbursements through her | 
| Merchant, John Linton 


Dr. 
1832 | | Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
May 3. To cash rec’d, balance on H. | 
Knox’s note, (77) . act c’t 
June 2. Nett proceeds 141 bls. mo- - my 
lasses, pr. acc’t S., 


20. Rec’d am’t R. A. Irion’s note, 2,000.00 <“ acc’t 
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1832 Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
Dec. 1. Nett proceeds 56 bls. mo- 
lasses, pr. acc’t S., 
15. Net proceeds 50 bls. mo- 
lasses, pr. acc’t S., 3. 
29. Net proceeds 40 bls. mo- | 
lasses, pr. acc’t S., 264.30 “ 4. 
1833 
Jan. 17. Nett proceeds 60 hds. sugar, | 
pr. aect , $644.67. 5. 
Feb. 8. Nett proceeds 100 _ hds. | 
sugar, pr. acct S., 5,431.05 6. 
22. Rec’d pay’t of Wm. Knox’s | 
note, 551.66 see ac’t c’t 
Mar. 28. Rec’d pay’t of L. Marion- 2 
neaux’s note, 200.00 “ do. 
‘Apr. 1. Rec’d proceeds yr. note my | 
fav. pay’ble 12 mos. $2,- | 
300,06; 2066.68: * do. 
4. Collected C. Delhonne’ note, 
Collected Hiriart’s note, ..... : 270.00 Ge. 
Collected Jos. Thompson’s | 
note, .... 188.38 do. 
Collected F. Marionneaux’ 3 | | 
note, 768.838. do.. 
Collected C. H. Dickinson's 
1832 
Oct. 26. Nett proceeds 252 bales cot- 
ton, pr. acc’t S., 7,834.30 “ 
Nov. 10. Nett proceeds 57 bales cot- ; 
ton, pr. acc’t S., 8. 
1833 | | 
Jan. 5. Nett proceeds 100 bales cot- 
ton, pr. ace’t S., .... 3,493.88 “ 9. 
24. Nett proceeds 70 bales cot- : 
ton, pr. acc’t S., ; 2,466.78 10. 
Nett proceeds 1 bale cotton | 
trash, .. 5.80% act et 
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1833 


Apr. 5. Nett proceeds 50 bales cot- 


, Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


ton, pr. acc’t S., 1,823.87 | 
20. Nett proceeds 31 bales cot- 
Br. B., ..... 1,060.19 
Jan. 17. Nett proceeds 134 bls. mo- | 
lasses, pr. S., ................ 754.51 
Carried forward, $38,957.87 
To balance, ...... 24,744.14 
| | $63,702.01 
To balance closed by notes in 
favor of John Linton, as 
follows: 
One note pay’ble 20th Oct., ..$8,124.80 
170 days’ dis’ct @ 10%......... 383.70 7,741.10 


One note pay’ble 15th Nov..,.... 9,707.67 


196 days’ dis’ct on $8,186.83, 445.73 9,261.94 
One note pay’ble 10th Dec., 


$8,247.39, less 221 days’ 
dis’ct, @ 10%, | 


$24,744.14 
Cr. 
1832 Dollars. Cts. 
By balance per acc’t ren- 
dered, $37,600.93 
May . 5. Paid d’ft fav. W. Davis’ bal. 
| due him, on 11,000 lbs. pork, 142.00 
17. Paid: for 150 molasses bls. 
sent, ; 176.04 
Paid yr. d’ft J. Robertson, 
for 2 horses, for Irion plan- _ 
tation, 130.00 
Paid com’n on accept’ng 
aa, 3.25 
-26. Paid yr. d’ft fav. Jas. Cole, 
horses, . 120.00 
Bai yr. dit, fav. W.. H. 


506.28 7,741.10 


450.00 


Creager, for corn, 


Acc’t. 


(77) 


66 


66 


Voucher. 


12. 


13. 


Voucher. 


No. 1. 
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1832 Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
June 14. Paid yr. acc’t to Jas Purden, 
(purchased by Mrs. Erwin, ) 79.96 “ 5. 
28. Paid J. B. Craighead, draft : 
on me, and int., ce 103.55 - “ 6. 
29. Paid d’ft fav. Mrs. E. Ww. 
Wilson, for corn bought, . 
July 7. Paid d’ft, fav. Elijah Lueas | 
11. Paid steamboat Paul Clif- 
ford, freight to plantation, 459. “ 
Paid fr’t 109 molasses bls. | : 
Aug. 11. Paid for 5 bls. lime, ........... c. 
| 14. Paid for 50 bls. pork, ? 516.06 “ do. 
Paid for 100 molasses bls. 
sent 9th June, . 17.86 -* do. 
, 21. Paid for bagging, rope and 
680.27. “ 914. 
| Sept. 25. Paid yr. note to R. N. Og- : 
ka den, Esq., for fees by yr. | 
| Order, 200.00 10. 


Oct. 4. Paid yr. note favor W. B. 
7 Robertson, store account 
-with Robertson & Wilson & 


‘ts Paid yr. note fav. Robt. Lay- | 
‘= ton, (hardware account,).... 1,502.67 “ 12. 
| 16. Paid for 10 coils rope sent 3 
23. Paid for 10 coils rope i | 5 
twine, ...... 80.39 “ 14. 
Paid draft fav. 
| Chatahouche, fr’t bills, -....... 87.51. 1414. 
| i 31. Paid for one pinion weel 7 
| sent you, acct c. 
Nov. 38. Paid for negro shoes, blank- - | 
6. Paid d’ft fav. Lawrence & 


| Ogden, fees, (Heirs. vs. 
| Sharp, ) | 1514. 


x 
¢ 
7 
» 
. 
a 


Leverich, for groceries, ...... 
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1832 Dollars, Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
18. Paid for blankets sent you, 436.13 “ ‘16. 
24. Paid for one pinion wheel, - aectc 
23. Paid for bagging, &c. sent | = 8 
158.64 “ 1614. 
(23. Paid d’ft fav. P. A. Teny, | 
for work on engine, 161,. 
27. Paid for sperm oil and mo- : , 
lasses bls., | | 108.02 “ 17. 
8. Paid for 10 coils rope, ........ | 89.64 “ 171A. 
12. Paid for 12 lbs. twine, ........ Rao" acc’t c. 
Dec. 11. Paid yr. d’ft fav. Leftwich 
: & Marionneaux, store acc’t, 187.46 “ 18. 
15, Paid yr. d’ft fav. Wm. Lees, 
19. Paid bill of sundries, shipped | 
to plantation, .......... 239.79 “ 1814. 
19. Paid yr. dft fav. W. A. ; 
Gasquet & Co., dry goods 
merch’ts, 1,115.18 “ 19. 
28. Paid bill of bagging, rope | 
twine, ...... 280.88 “ 1914. 
24. Paid d’ft fav. C. F. Leonard, 
for molasses barrels and po- 
tatoes, ...... 191.58 “ 20. 
28. Paid d’ft fav. John Allen, . 
for beef, | 85.00 “ Zh. 
31. Paid d’ft fav. B. pupuy, for | 
taxes, e101." 22. 
1883 
Jan. 8. Paid d’ft fav. John P. aun, ; 
pork, 862.06 “ 23. 
12. Paid ac’t to John Purdon & ; 
Brothers, 7230." 24. 
8. Paid d’ft fav. Jos. Jacobs, 
for ploughs, 84.00 “ 
10. Paid d’ft fav. R. Wooten, | 
overseer, 26. 
21. Paid d’ft fav. W. & 
27. 
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1833 


21. 
. Paid tay, Jos. T. Kelly, 


. Paid d’ft fav. 


4 | Feb. 


_ Slack, 
28. 


25. 


Mar... 1. 


15. 
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Smith, 
Paid d’ft fav. E. A. Sher- 


for 50 molasses bls., ............ 


Paid d’ft fav. Jas. Morton, 


for setting 2 gin stands, ...... 
Paid J. B. Craighead, esq., 


. Paid d’ft fav. Thos. L. Huff, 


for services as overseer, ...... 


. Paid d’ft fav. R. G. Wooten, 


services as overseer, 


Paid d’ft fav. George Young; 


for lime, . 
Paid d’ft fav. steamboat Co- 
lumbia, for freight, 


. Paid d’ft fav. & 


Marionneaux, ‘ 
Paid wie fay. P. Smith, at 
9 mos.,/ 


. Paid d’tt, E. F. Metcalf, for 
pork, 


Paid d’ft fav. Cathcart & 


Paid d’ft fav. j oshua Mor- 
ris, for bulk pork, ........ sha 
Paid Nath’l Prime’s d’ft on 
yr. acc'’t, 


work on corn mill, 
Paid d’ft fav. H. & F. 
Rightor, 
Paid d’ft fav. H. Smith, 
(corn and pork,) 
Paid yr. note to Stillwell & 
Kimball, for cotton gin, ...... 
Paid bill of sundries sent 
you, 
Paid yr. dft fav. John 
Dancielle, for two horses, .... 


46.00 


50.00 


62.50 


170.00 
10.00 


146.87 


529.91 
100.00 


72.42 


520.36 


1,520.24 
97.32 


206.26 


287.14 


_ 2,800.00. 
Paid d’ft fav. Wm. Lees, for | 
113.00 


250.17 


246.26 


303.87 


272.18 


160.00 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 
Edgar & 
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1833 | Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
11. Paid d’ft fav. Capt. Patter- 3 
son, stmb’t Monticello, $93, (46. 
19. Paid d’ft fav. L. Pierce, Esq., Fe 
600.00 “ 47. 
30. Paid one coil rope sent you, 1i—_—. acc’t c. 
25. Paid d’ft fav. John Jamison, | 
for corn, ....... 699.50 48. 
26. Paid dft fav. Knapp & . | 
Payne, for work, 49. 
April 1. Paid d’ft fav. Thos. G. Mor- 
gan, att’y, .... 400.00 “ 50. 
4. Paid for 4 protests on notes, | 
on collection for you, 14600..* 5014. 
10. Paid costs of appeal in Su- 
.Paid d’ft favor Hy. Harvey, ia 51. 
11. Paid d’ft fav. E. 
15. Paid cost of appeal vs. Yeat- 
man, acc’t c. 
29. Paid d’ft fav. J as. Porter, ee 
for judgment, 475.00 “ 53. 
May 6. Paid d’ft fav. Jas. Sparks, 
for lime, 54. 
Paid d’ft fav. Thos. L. Huff,’ | 
overseer, 100.00 “ 55. 
Paid d’ft fav. Leftwich & 
Marrionneaux, .... | 56. 
7. Paid 50 mol. bls. sent. you in 7 | 
March, and freight paid, - acc’t 
Paid balance of interest at | 
10%, . “ do. 
Paid commissions on $22. - 
688.21 cts., amt. of advance, | 
including note of $2,300 en- 
dorsed, ; 567.20 “ do. 
Paid Bell & Buchanan, for 
L. L. Shreeve, of Louisville, 
Ky., for machinery, per 
memo. of Mr. Craighead, .... ee 57. 
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Sept. 


Nov. 


Dec. 
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. Paid commissions on pay- 


ment, 


18.97 


$63,702.01 


ton, per Acc’t curr’t, 7 May, 


By balance due Jne. Lin- © 


$24,744.14 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


441 
Voucher 


acc’t. 


Lavinia Erwin Receipts and Disbursements through her 
_ Merchant, J ohn Linton. 


10. 


5. 

2. 
12. 

23. 
14. 


20. 


Dr. 


To yr note in my 
favor, payable 10th 


Jan $4,888.00 
Dise’t from 3lst, .... 309.59 


Nett Proceeds 7 hhds. sugar 
and 13 bls. molasses, .- 
Nett proceeds 40 hhds.sugar, 


as per acc’t sales, ................ 
Nett proceeds 24 bales cot- 


ton, as per acc’t sales, .......... 
Nett proceeds 22 hhds.sugar, 


15 tierces, & 15 bls. moll’s, | 


Nett proceeds 33 hhds.sugar, 
1 tierce, & 40 bls. moll’s, .... 


Nett proceeds 10 hhds.sugar, 
and 261 bls. moll’s, . 
Nett proceeds 158 bales cot- 
ton, as per acc’t sales, ........ 


Nett proceeds 30 hhds. sugar, 
and 69 bls. molasses, | 


Nett proceeds 30 hhds. sugar, 
as be acce’t S., 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


4,578.81 


366.03 


3,230.72 
1,392.53 
1,696.93 


2,616.30 


2,486.54 


7,251.57 
2,504.85 


1,834.11 


(78) 


Voucher. 


may 
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«1834 | Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
Jan. 21. Nett proceeds 30 hhds.sugar, | : 
and 123 bls. moll’s, p. ac’t S., 2,067.82 “ 10. 
27. Nett proceeds 53 bales cot- | - 
ton, per acc’t S., 1376.78 11. 
Feb. 13. Nett proceeds 50 bales ee 
ton, per acc’t S., 12. 
19.. Net proceeds 135 bls. mo- | 
lasses, per acc’t S., 13. 
25. Nett proceeds 47 bls. do. | | 
Mar. 11. Nett sign 39 hhds. sugar, 
pr. acc’t S., 15. 
15. Nett proceeds 50 hhds.sugar, 
pr. Acce’t S., 2,585.68 “ 16. 
26. Nett proceeds 28 bis. mo- ey: 
lasses, pr. acc’t S., -..... 16L.73 17. 
Apr. 4. Nett proceeds 6 bales cotton, 7 
pr. Acc’t S., 207.02 “ 18. 
3. Nett proceeds 84 hhds. sugar | 
& 30 bls. moll’s, pr. Acct S., 1,750.15 “ 19. 


8. Rec’d of Yeatman, Woods & 
~ Co., for y’r note at 12 mos., 


$2,718.88 c., 

10. Rec’d from same for y’r sith | | | 
@ 12 mos., $1,000, “ do. 

28. Rec’d from same for y’r note — | 
@ 12 mos., $1,000, do. 

May 5. Nett proceeds 29 bls. mo- ) 
lasses, pr. acc’t sales, ............0 150.52 “ do. 
9. Nett proceeds 150 hhds. | 
sugar, pr acc’t sales, 1,1%38 “ 
$53,038.29 


Balance, ........... 15,966.64 


$69,004.93 
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Cr. Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
1833 
May 10. By paid d’ft fav. a. S. Bow- 
MAR .$ 110.00 (78) No.1. 
20. Paid y’r d’ft for cost of | 
engine, payable 6 Dec’r, ...... ASB * 2. 
10. Paid y’r d ft for cost of 
engine, payable 6 June, ...... 1,984.50 “ 3. 
10. Paid commission on ac- 
copt@, acc’t. 
23. Paid d’ft fav. J. & T, Carter, | 
| (corn; 407.00 “ 4. 
24, Paid protest R. A. | 
“28. Paid bill of bagging & rope, | 
31. Paid Wn. sista | 
fav. Jn. Minor, .... 5. 
31. Paid com’on on payment,.... 111.68 acc’t. 
27. Paid y’r d’ft fav. Jn. Stacker 
drayage sugar kettles, ........ 988 ‘“ 6. 
June 6. Paid bill of one hhd. tobacco 
sent you, ...... 42.09 “  seeac’t. 
6. Paid d’ft fav. Jn. ‘Stacker | 
12. Paid bill of one coil rope, .... igf20.6. O”. acc’t. 
14. Paid d’ft to Sm. Bt. Free- | arte 
dom, frt. on mill, &c., 8. 
30. Paid d’ft fav. J. Sourhaser, | 
(corn,) ... 301.87 “ 9. 
July 2. Paid bill of sundries sent a 
8. Paid bill of bricks, &c., ...... aa. 914. 
8. Paid d’ft fav. Wm. Hewes, : | 
for pork, 41Z.20:.° 10. 
15. Paid Bank of La. int. on se 
3,035.96 . “ 11. 
22. Paid a‘ft fav. “Tettwich & | 


30. Paid bill of lime sent you, 121%. 
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1833 Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Vouchers. 
Aug. 3. Paid freight on goods to 
plant’n, .. acc’t. 
2. Paid d’ft fav. J. B. Craig- | 
head, Esq., ... 160.00 13. 
16. Paid d’ft fav. Hill and An- | | 
derson. .......... 70.00 “ 14, 
24. Paid d’ft fav. John Sim- —— | 
344.00 “ 15. 
27. Paid bill of sundries sent 7 
-Sept. 2. Paid d’ft fav. P. Hannon for : 
165.00 “ 16. 
3. Paid d’ft fav. Mr. Greaud, 76.00 “ 17. 
4, Paid your note favor of ; | 
Morgan & Co., 18. 
10. Paid bill of lime and flour, 69.76 “ 1814. 
21. Paid bill 50 bls. lime, .......... 168.76 .“ 1814. 
16. Paid d’ft fav. F. Latiola for . 
oxen, .... 405.00 “ 19. 
25. Paid bill for sundries 
wel: | 1914. 
23. Paid Mr. E. Knowlton, over- | | 
seer, pr. Mr. 
20.00. 
25. Paid Mr. E. Knowlton, over- 
seer, pr Mr. Craighead’s 
50.00 “ 1914. 
26. Paid for copper pipes he ~ 
| bought, 20. 
Oct. 4. Paid bill of sundries sent | 
| 86.61 “ 201,. 
4, Paid y’r d@’ft fav. Chs. | 
Cornne, (for oxen), ........- 2014. 
10. Paid d’ft favor Leftwich & | 
Marionneaux, ...... 179.88 “ 
11. Paid fav. Sam’l Me- 
Fadden, (for 8 horses), ...... 790.00 22. 
14. Paid bill of sundries sent | : 
you, .. 193.84 “ 221. 
23. Paid bill of 25 bls. lime, ...... 107.638 “ 2214. 
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1833 Dollars. Cts. Acc'’t. Voucher 
¢ Oct. 23 Paid y’r note in my favor, 8,124.00 “ 23. 
25. Paid St. Bt. Ware: fr’t 
Nov. 2. Paid bill of 15 bls. sent 
you, ... : 21602 2414. 
A . & J. B. Craig 
| head, fe 900.00 “ 25, 
| 9. Paid bill of 100 ‘pairs 
| 6. Paid d’ft fav. Chas. Coombs, 
| (5 beeves at $18), 900. 2 26. 
| 15. Paid d’ft fav. Tomlinson & 
| | | Ally, (work on sugar house) 27. 
| 15. Paid Sm. Bt. fr’t 
| 23. Paid bill of 200 moll’s bls., 260.00 “ do. 
18. Paid y’r note in my favor, 9,707.67 “ 28. 
q 27. Paid d’ft fav. Jn. M. Robert- 
| son, 150 moll’s bls., .............. 187.56..." 29. 
| 30. Paid bill of sundries sent | 
JOU, . 218.68... 30. 
| Dec. 9. Paid d’ft fav. E. Bro. (beef 
9, Paid d’ft fav. E. Sherburne, 
12, Paid, fav. T. Stanly 
(2 horses), ...... 15000: 32. 
13. Paid y’r note in my pee 8,247.39 “ 33. 
9. Paid bill of molasses bls. 
sent you, .. 208.84 “ seeac’tc. 
20. Paid insurance on engine to 
your plantation, .................. 20.37 do. 
20. ~Paid d’ft fav. Walter & 
Stevens, (corn), ........ 
26. Paid d’ft fav. B. ores: | 
sheriff, 217.26 * 35. 


30. Paid d’ft fav. R. G. Wooten, | | 4 
(wages overseer,) .............-.- 816.60 “ 36. 
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Feb. 


13. 


12. 


-mol’s blis., 


_. mol’s, 
. Paid d’ft fav. T. Wood, (for 


20 days on judgment, ... 
Paid d’ft fav. Joshua Mor- 
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Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


Paid d’ft fav. Wm. Lees, 
(engineer, ) 


Paid d’ft fav. E. Knowlton, 


-(engineer,) ...... 


Paid costs of appeal C. 
Adams, : 
Paid d’ft fav. “‘Donnelion, 


pork, 


@ 


. Paid bill of 15 pairs 


blankets sent you, ................ 
Paid y’r note in my favor, 
Paid d’ft Tanner & Ricker, 
(corn, ) 
Paid d’ft fav. Desobry, 


Paid d’ft fav. Thos L. Huff, 
(overseer,) ..... 
Paid d’ft fav. C. Tucker, 
(work of sugar H’e,) ............ 
Paid bill of 100 bls. for 


corn, ) 
Paid d’ft fav. Jas. Thomp- 
son, (250 bls. corn,) 
Paid d’ft fav. Nirby Ether- 
age, carpenter, = Dec., 9 
mos., 
Paid com’n on 


Paid bill of packing yarn. 


&e., 
Paid d’ft fav. Slack & Cath- 
cart, horse-money advanced, 
Paid d’ft fav. Jas. Barker, 
overseer, 
Paid d’ft fav. Rob’t Watson, 
50 mol’s blis., 

Paid d’ft fav. P. Halpen, @ 


ris, 1500 lbs. bulk pork, 


70.00 


100.00 


14.75 


$21.05 


17.39 


4,888.40 
256.16 


104.08 


100.00 


70.00 


130.18 


450.00 


250.00 


497.00 


12.43 
13.43 


144.56 


150.00 
75.00 


255.00 


743.20 
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1834 ‘Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 


Feb. 15. Paid d’ft fav. F. A. Hamil- as 
ton, for corn, .... 420.00 “ 54, 
7 20. Paid d’ft fav. Col. A. Hynes, 339.00 “ 55. 
7 * 22. Paid d’ft fav. Thos. L. Huff, | 
| (on acc’t wages, overseer, ) 56. 
17. Paid d’ft fav. C. Fitch, | 
24. Paid Nath’l Primes’ d’ft on 
‘ yr acct, . 
25. Paid bill of 30 moll’s 5814. 
24. Paid cost of appeal in suit me ee 
April- 1. Paid d’ft Henry Baily for | 
5. Paid bill of 30 ‘ateadas bls. 86.86 “ acc’t. a 
2. Paid y’r note in my favor, 2,300.00 “ 60. | 
7. Paid d’ft fav. Doct. W. Pro- | 
| van, (horses,) ..... 61. 
(expenses at N. O.,) ........--.. 62. 
: 9. Paid d’ft fav. Wm. Wade to 
18. Paid d’ft fav. Isaac Erwin, | 
(money loaned,) ..............--.. $7.00. 64. 
18. Paid bill of 15 bls. flour, .... 6414. 
| 16. Paid d’ft fav. Wm. Mat- 
25. Paid d’ft fav. Wm. Newport, ‘ 
(corn,). ........ 65125. 66. 
30. Paid d’ft fav. Dan’l Lynn, | 
(12 bls. flour, ) 48.00 6T. 
May 10. Paid balance of acc’t. 
| 10. Paid commissions on ad- 
vances of $13,608 61/100, .. 340.22 “ acc’t. 


10. Paid comm’ns on 33 hhds. 
‘sugar you sold p’r y’r letter, 
valued $1,980.00, .................. 49.50 “ acc’t. 
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1834 | | Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher 
May 10. Paid J. Purdon & Bros. | 
acc’t, . 333.16 68. 
10. Paid comm’n on pay’t, ........ ee". 
$69,004.93 


By this balance due John 
Linton, per account current 
10th May, 1834, ....................$15,996.64 


Lavinia Erwin Receipts and Disbursements through her 
Merchant, John Linton. 


| Dr. 
1834 Dollars. Cts. Acc't. Voucher. 


May _ 20. To due John Liaton, (79) 
20th May, 1834, closed by 
notes in his favor, as fol- 
lows: 


One note | payable 15th 
Oct., $8,523.12, 152 days’ 
discount @ 15%, $539.80,$ 7,983.32 


One note payable 15th 
Nov., $8,624.27, 183 days’ 
discount, @ 15%, $658.95, 9,983.32 


One note payable 15th 
December, $6,534.85, 170 
days’ discount @ 15%, | 
$462.92, 6,071.93 


One note payable 2d Jan. | 
. 5,408.30 
$27,446.87 


Said account (79) continued: 
«1834 


May 29. To your note in my favor, ....» 5,466.18 


Sept. 15. Nett proceeds 69 bales cot- 
ton, per account §., “ No, 1. 


; 
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27; 


Nov. 21. 


1834 


May 10. 
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Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


Nett proceeds 31 bales cot- 
ton, per account S., 1,392.15 


Nett proceeds 91 bales cot-. 
ton, 5,217.73 | 
$15,946.43 
Balance, . 16,491.71 
$32,438.14 
Cr. 

Dollars. Cts. 

By balance per account ren- 
dered, 966. 64 

Paid to Bank of La. interest 
due 2d July, ..... 


Paid y’r d’ft $2,350, to pay 
J. Burke $2,300, and Thos. 
G. Morgan $50, 1st 


Ochi, 2,350.00 


Paid d’ft fav. J. B. Craig- 
head, due 23d March, 1835, 
discounted to pay certain 
debts, 1,668.05 


Paid d’ft fav. J. Saul, cash © 


April, . 1,390.25 


$27,446.87 


Disbursements 10th May, 480.23 
Balance due on former account, : . 15,966.64 


Said account, No. 79, continued as follows: 


1834 


May 27. 


26. 


By paid your draft favor 

heirs of Thos. Yeatman, ...... 3,693.53 
Paid com’on on accept’g and 
p’mt. $1,600, 132.34 


Paid draft fav. Jos. Welch, 


for corn, | 337.00. 
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Acc’t. 


(79) 
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Paid d’ft fav. J. Porter for 
heirs Yeatman, 
Paid bill 8 bbls. lime, ........... 


Paid bill of sundries sent 


you, 
Paid d’ft fav. Jas. M. Cum- 
mings, ... 


Paid copy of 


T. Janes, ft. molls. bbls. and 
cast’gs, 
Paid bill of fire beste and 
lime, 
Paid d’ft fav. L. Desobry, .... 


Paid bill of sundries sent 
_you, 


Paid d’ft fav. Geo. Martin 
for four horses, 


Paid d’ft Leftwick and Mar- 


ionneaux, (m/’dze,) 


Paid balance Mr. Craighead | 
collected, 


Paid d’ft for F. H. Davis, _... 


. Paid d’ft fav. A. Greaud, 


(money loaned,) 
Paid your note in my favor, 
Paid bill of 13 bbls. pork, .... 


. Paid your d’ft fav. A. Hynes, 
. Paid bill of 13 bbls. pork, .- 


Paid yr d’ft fav. J. Allen, 
for oxen, 
Paid d’ft fav. Leftwich & 
Marionneaux, 
Paid bill of oil and ame sent 


Paid y’r note in my fav. ee 


Paid bill of a bale of negro 7 


shirtings, . 


18. Paid y’r note in my favor, .... 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
1,600.00 “ 7. 
acc’t. 
482.69 “ 
275.00 8. 
12.50 “ acc’t. 
125.00 “ 9. 
21400 10. 
350.00 11. 
350.00 “ 12. 
23.21 see his ac’t. 
95.75 “ 13. 
307.10 “ 
8,523.12 “ 15. 
186.82 “ 151. 
345.00 “ 16. 
187.32 1614. 
135.00 17. 
250.00 “ 18. 
50.48 “ 1814. 
5,766.13 19. 
96.08 “ 20. 
8,642.27 21. 


3 
Aug. 2. 
9, 
10. 
seen 
4 14. 
14, 
18. 
18. 
22 
1 
‘ 
3. 
3 
. 
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1835 


June 2, 
8d December, ...... 
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Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
Paid balance of interest to | 


167.52 acc’t. 


By this balance due Jno. S2,AS8.14 


Linton, per account curr’t, 
June, 1856, 464.71 


- Lavinia Erwin Receipts and Disbursements through her 


1834 


Nov. 28. 


16. 


27. 


1835 


Jan’y 5. 
10. 


22. 


Feb’y 21. 


Apr. 


May 5 


14, 


Merchants, Lambeth & Thompson. 
Dr. 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 


To nett proceeds 20 hhds. 
sugar, pr. acc’t &., ..... $ 999.87 (80) No. 1. 
Nett proceeds 172 bls. mo- © 


lasses, pr. acc’t S., .-..... 1,421.03: * 2. 
Nett proceeds 18 hhds. sugar, 
and 50 bls. molasses, ............ 3. 
Net proceeds 81 bales cot- 
ton, pr. acc’t sales, 4728.10 * |, 
Nett proceeds 18 bales cot- 

ton; pr. acc’t sales, 992.23. 5. 
Nett proceeds our draft on | 
Howard and Mercy, Boston, © | 
on shp’t yr. sugar, $23,000, 22,577.50 “ i 
Net proceeds 45 bls. molas., | 
Nett proceeds 17 bales cot- | 
Net proceeds our d’ft on | | 
Howard & Mercy, Boston, 

for bal’ce ship’t, ....$1,529.92 
Exchange 214% .... $4.52... | 

——— 1,495.60 “ 8. 
Nett proceeds Hudson 
Kimball, draft your fav., 

bearing 10% from date, ...... 684.00 “ acc’t 

Balance of interest, ........ do. 
$35,284.65 

To Balance, 3,713.96 | 
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1834 


Nov. 29. 
pec. 6. 
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Cr. 


Paid y’r d’ft fav. L. Desobry 
on acc’t and for cash, ...........- 
Paid d’ft fav. A. Vives, ........ 
Paid d’ft fav. S. Mouton for 
B speeves, 


Paid 1% bl. family beef, ........ 
Paid y’r note to Mr. W. 

Paid y’r note fav. Jno. Lin- 
Paid y’r note fav. D. D. 
Chesnut, ............ | 

Paid y’r bill of 12 b’ls pork, 


Paid y’r d’ft fav. Geo. David, 
wages overseer, l y’r, .. 
Paid y’r d’ft fav. E. Sher- 
burne for taxes, ...... : 

Paid J. Leeds’ acc’t by order 
of Mr. Craighead, 


@tt fav. ‘Jac. 


Stacker, ....... 
Paid bill for Mankets: hate. 


. Paid d’ft fav. E. D. White. 
. Paid d’ft fav. J. & W. Jacobs 


for ploughs, 


. Paid d’ft fav. W. Wade, 


money borrowed, 
Paid d’ft fav. Slack & Cath- 
cart, store acc’t, haat 
Paid d’ft Whittemore & 
Blair, watch for overseer, .... 
Paid d’ft fav. S. Wooten, 
sugar-maker, | | 
Paid d’ft fav. John Linton, — 
Paid d’ft fav. M. ‘Bullock, 
engineer, .... 


63.72 


6,584.85 


160.67 
610.00 


600.00 


156.77 


1,535.05 


564.62 


500.00 


83.00 


450.00 


447.24 


60.00 . 


145.00 
5,408.30 


78.06 


| ‘Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 
By bill of sundries sent you,$ _ 325.23 (80) 


66 


ae 


66 


Voucher. 


No.1 


| 


i 

= 

a 5. 8. | 

8. 

54.00 “ 4. 

16. ace’t. 

17. 

4%. 
18. 

5. 

4 18. 
6. 

| 

24. 
8. 

27. 

9. 
‘ 27. 

10. 

a 1014. 

4 31 11. 

ol 

1835 | 

Jan’y 5 | 
13. 

14 | 

15. | 

4 5. | 

16. 

4 7. 

| 
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Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


1835 Voucher. 
Jan’y 7. Paid draft fav. E. Knowl- 
ton, work on engine, 125.00 “* 19. 
14, Paid charges on y’r 389 hhds. 
sugar, 439 bbls. molasses, 
ship’d to Boston pr. Choc- 
879.388 “  seeacc’t. 
22. Paid d’ft fav. Mr. Graund | 
heirs Blake, .......... 345.78 20. 
22. Paid d’ft fav. J. A. Haase, 100.00 “ Zi. 
- 23. Paid remitted John E. Craig- 
head, (see J. B. Craighead’s 
ett) 100.00 
Paid y’r d’ft fav. J. Mark- 
well for pork, ...... 45040 "~~ 23. 
26. Paid y’r d’ft fav. Thos. G. 
Morgan, atty’s fees, ... 28. 
29. Paid d’ft fav. S. Hyde for 
corn and oats, * 24. 
31. Paid d’ft fav. Jas. E. Rob- - 
ertson, (in pay’t of note toy 
Jas. Barker for overseeing,) 540.90 ‘“ 25. 
Feb’y 6. Paid fr’t bills to Sm. Bt. 
B’ou Sara & Huntsville, ....... 238.95 
11. Paid d’ft fav. F. D. Robert- | 
: son, med’) attendance, 100.00 “ 27. 
9. Paid d’ft fav. Thos. L. Huff, 
(overseer, ) $138.36 ..“ 28. 
9. Paid d’ft fav. James eibeor: | 
| (overseer, ) 85.00 29. 
9. Paid d’ft fav. F. D. Robert- 
son, medical attend’ce, ........ 100.00 “ 30. 
14. Paid d’ft fav. J. Bonner for ae 
corn, . 487.50 “ Sh. 
18. Paid yourself for Layton, 
(ac’t. hardware, ) 500.00 “ $2: 
Paid. ditto, for Morgan & 
Ca; 434.00 “ 33. 
20. Paid writing paper, sent pr. < 
Sm. Bt. Kentuckian, | acc’t. 
| 16. Paid your note to Sm. Bt. | , 
Blk. Hawk, (freight,) 132.25 34, 
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1835 


Feb’y 18. 


March 9. 


12. 


13. 


April 1. 


30. 


Paid y’r 
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Dollars, Cts. Acc’t. 


Paid y’r d’ft fav. Jesse Hen- 


nett, (corn,) .... 
Paid dft fav. J. 


(overseer, ) 

Paid d’ft fav. C. H. Dick- 

Paid d’ft fav. Not omer for 
horses, 

Paid d’ft fav. P. J. Griffin, 


medical attendance, 
Paid d’ft fav. D. D. Mitchel 
for corn, 
Paid d’ft fav. Wade Wade, 
molasses bls., 


. Paid J. B. Craighead, Esq., v 


Paid Nicolls Prime’s d’ft, 
payable 14th April, 
Paid J. B. Craighead, Esq., 
fav. Sam’! 
Home, (corn,) 
Paid Jas. Brown’s 
(hoop-poles, ) 
Paid y’r note to Jno. iehon 
Paid Mr. J. E. Craighead, .. 

Paid bill of castings. sent 
you, 


d’ft, 


- Paid y’r note fav. John Lin- 


ton, 
Paid y’r d’ft fav. Thos. E. 
Ives, Esq., fee, .... 


neaux, 
Paid d’ft fav. Beatty, Curry 
& Co. (castings,) - 


. Paid y’r note fav. J ohn Lin- | 


ton, 
Paid d’ft. Mrs. F’cis 
Coit, (schooling;) - 


Paid fr’t castings to. planta- 
tion pr: B. Sarah, 


298.81 
459.00 
59.35 


210.00 


64.00 


481.50 


314.78 
60.00 


2,800.00 
30.00 


635.25 


90.00. 
2.717.88 


150.00. 
51.81 


1,000.00 


50.00 


. Paid d’ft fav. A. G. Marion- | 


142.70 


40.00 


60.00 


5.00 


1,000.00 


Voucher. 
35. 
36. 
“ 
38. ° 
40. 
Al. 
see his acc’t. 
42. 
see his acc’t. 
44, 
45. 
see his acc’t. 
—ace’t c’t. 
46. 
48. 
acc’t.. 
“ acc’t. 
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| 1835 Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 


May 5. Paid y’r d’ft fav. Col. A. 
| Hynes, @ 6 mo’s, to pay 


Paid comm’on on accepting, 1156: 
7 9. Paid bill of 10 bls.. pork, ....... 169.64 “ 5214. 


4. Paid d’ft fav: J. B. Craig- 
head, (to enter 3 tracts of 


land on Grosse Tete.) .......... 660.00 “ SS 
4. Paid d’ft fav. Wm. Curtis | 
5. Paid J. B. Craighead, 20.00 see his acc’t. | 
5. Paid d’ft fav. S. B. Slocombs | 
& Co., hardware, .......... | 
6. Paid a’ft favor T. G. Cham- | 
| berlin, crockery ware, ........ °* 56. 
7. Paid d’ft C. H. Dickinson | 7 
for board money. 50.00 “ 57. 
12. Paid d’ft fav. Z. P. “Wash- 
16. Paid d’ft favor Johnson | 
191.50 “. 59. 
18. Paid d’ft fav. Thos. L. Huff, 
¢ (overseer), bearing int., ... 1,000.00 “ 60. 
comm’on on accepting, 25.00 “ acc’t. 
19. Paid d’ft fav. D. Hood for 3 | 
oats 661.00 “ Ci. 
June 2. Pad d’ft fav. L. Desobry, .. 93.64 “ 62. 
$38,998.61 
By balance due Lambeth & 
Thompson, per their acc’t 
2d June, TSSG, 3,713. 96 
Lavinia Erwin Receipts and Disbursements through her — 


Merchants, Lambeth & Thompson. 


1835 bees Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. | Voucher. 
J une 4. To proceeds y’r note @ 4 : 
mo’s, $5,856 60/100, ............ $ 5,650.00 (81) 
i Proceeds y’r note as cash 2d 


July, 5 mo’s, $6,293.96, ...... 6,071.93 “ 
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1835 Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
Aug. 17. N’t proceeds 11 hhds. & 2_ 
bls. sugar, ...... 768.62 “ No.1. 
Oct. 3. N’t proceeds 119 bales cot-— 
ton, p’r acc’t S., 8,188.30 “ 
28. N’t proceds 77 bales cotton, — | | 
pr ace’t S., “ 3. 
Nov. 20. N’t proceeds 76 bales cotton, re 
p’r ace’t S., 4,479.72 4, 
30. N’t proceeds 16 bales 
pr acc’t S., 875.55 “ 5. 
17. N’t proceeds 18 hhds. sugar, 
p’r acc’t S., 6. 
Dec. 14. N’t proceeds 198 molasses. | 
bls. returned, 240.00 “ acc’t. 
31. Nett proceeds 200 bls. mo- 
lasses, per acc’t sales, .......... 2,595.08 ‘“ q. 
Jan. 16. Nett proceeds 200 bls. mo- | | 
| lasses, per acc’t sales, ........ 1,674.28 “ 8. 
14. Nett proceeds 84 bales cot- | 
ton, per acc’t sales, .............. 5,204.57 “ 9. 
Carried forward, .............. $42,082.77 
$71,060.01 | 
Feb. 18. N’t proceeds 46 hhds. sugar,$ 4,140.61 ‘“ 10. 
Mar. 12. Nett proceeds 247 hhds. ~ 
sugar, Feb’y 15, 21,829.64 “ 11. 
Feb. 24. N ’t proceeds 26 bales cotton, 1,590.60 “ 12. 
Mar. 19. N’t proceeds 4 bales moss, 60.88 “ acc’t. 
Balance of interest, 807.80 
Balance, ..... 4,656.89 


$33,086.22 
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Cr, 
1835 Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. Voucher. 
June 2. By Balance, . ......$ 3,713.96 (81) | 
4, Commission on cash, bal’ce 
Balance due the estate of | | 
Jno. Linton, & int., .............. 17,320.86 “ do. 
Our comm’on for paying, .... 412.29 “ | 
Y’r d’ft for J. B. Craighead, 
Esq,, ...- . 8.10000. “ 


Our endorsement y’ r note 
@ 12 mo’s, to pay Relf, 
Syndic, Wm. Kenner & Co., 
(debt of Joseph Erwin,) .... 6,360.00 “ 2. 
Our endorsement y’r note 
@ 12 mo’s to pay interest 


on debt due F. Depeau to 
| A. Lanfear, ag’t, 3. 
Comm’s for endorsing and | 
Comm’s endorsing notes 4 
& 5 mo’s, $12,180.86, ........... 303.76 “ do. 


June 4. Syndics William Kenner & 
Co., p’r order of J. B. Craig- 
5,000.00 “ 4. 
Syndics William Kenner & 
Co., p’r order of J. B. Craig- 


hee 650.00 acc’t. 
Bill of 40 bls. pork, ............. 690.03 “ - do.’ 
18. D’tt: dew. Chesnut, | | 
Came) 165.00 “ 5. 
15. D’ft fav. Leftwich & Mar- | 
jonneaux, (md’ze,) .............. * 6. 
15. D’ft favor J. Cathcart, 
(md’ze,) ...... 102.00 “ 
July 21. St. B’t Bayou Sarah fr’t 
sugar kettles, :....................... 8.3 
Aug. 8. Bill 100 p’rs blankets, ........ 461.50 “. 814. 
| 25. Bill of bagging rope & | 


$1. 19th Feb’y, J. B. Craig- 
head, Esq., .... 15.00 see his acc’t. 
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1835 Dollars.Cts. Acc’t. | -Voucher. 
Aug. 31. 18th April, d’ft favor Mr. - 
| Greaud, ..... 20.00 “ 9. 
31. 20th June, fr’t 10 bls. pork — 7 
for plant’n, 5.00 “ 
Sept. 5. Bill of 12 bls. pork, .. : 222.15. “ 10. 
12. Bill of 2,500 Pensacola : 
bricks, .... 1014. 
D’ft fav. W. B. Miller, (ad- | . 
vertising sale in 1831,) ...... 35.00 “ 1014. 
11. Commission examining wit- eS 
nesses in case vs. Hiriart, .. 4.00 
Semaphore fr’t on bagging 
& rope to plant’n, ..............:. 11. 
21. D’ft fav. J. B. Craighead, . 
600.00 “ 1% 
24. Int. on your bond Bank La., 6,071.93 “ 13. 
| 29. Bill roll of twine, ................ 4.25, acc’t. 
Oct. 8. Y’r note in our favor, .......... 5,856.60 “ 14, 
} 13. Bill of pork, bagging rope | 
and twine, ...... 1414. 
12. Paid y’r d’ft fav. McFadden, | 
. for 3 horses, .... OB, 
~ 19. Paid y’r d’ft fav. J. Over- 
aker for bacon, ..... 140.00 “ 16. 
26. Paid bill of sundries sent | dao 
3 you, .... 269.06 “ 1614. 
Nov. 5. Paid y’r note in our favor, 6,293.96 “ 17. 
10. Paid yr d’ft fav. N. Hig- 7 | 
gins for bacon, ........... | 50.00 “ 
13. Paid d’ft fav. Cathcart & | | . 
Leftwich, money borrowed, 500.00 “ 19. 
18. Paid d’ft fav. G. W. Hay- : | 
good for steamer Transport, 20. 
19. Paid int. on y’r d’ft fav. 
Thos. L. Huff, (overseer,) .. 
Dee. 5. Paid bill of pork & 1 bag. | 
coffee, 202.82 “ 2014. 
12. Paid d’ft fav. W. G. Ed- | : | 
wards, Esgq., fees, ... 160,06... 21. 


18. Paid bill of coach harness | | 3 
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Feb. 


Oe 


. Paid d’ft fav. 
Leftwich, (money borrow- 

Paid d’ft E. E. W. 


By balance wee L. & T. by 


-acc’t c’t, Apl. 20th, 1986, ... 


. Paid d’ft fav. John Mockly, 


(meat &c.,) 
Paid bill 10 bls. pork, ........ 
Paid d’ft fav. A. Ledoux for 
beeves, . 
Paid remitted J. E Craig- 
head, check $200, 


. Paid d’ft fav. E. A. Sher- 


burne for taxes, .... 


Paid d’ft favor E. Briley. 
for a horse, ..... 


Paid fr’t 200 mol’s bls. to 


Paid fav. L. Desobry, 
(money borrowed, ) 
Paid Cathcart & Leftwich 


d’ft (money borrowed,) ...... : 


Paid bill of sundries sent 
VOU, 
Paid bill of 40 bfs. mackerel 
sent you, 
Paid bill of 20 bls. pork, ...... 
Cathcart & 


(overseer, ) 


Paid d’ft fav. J udge Dutton, | 


fees, ...... 


Paid fr’t on 12 bls. pork to 
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Voucher. . 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


105.79 “ 22, 
205.50 “ (221. 
110.00 “ 23. 


201.00 see acc’t cur’t 


Craighead. 
24. 
100.00 “ 25. 
47.00 2514. 


44.98 “ 
289.05 “ 271. 
180.00. “ 281. 


409.33 “ 29. 
155.06 “ 


-600 30. 


Balance of interest, 


1,582.40 


$71,060. 


Mrs. Erwin at her death per 


$28,977.24 


| 
1835 
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22. 
28. 
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1834 
Mar. 12. 
8. 
19. 
April 1. 
16. 
21. 
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Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


By balance per account 


rend’d, .........- .... 28,977.24 
Bill of sundries sent you, ....- 110.83 
Paid N. & J. Dick 7 


& Co., pr. order 

Mr. Craighead, ....$170.93 
Paid J. B. Craig- 

head, when here,.. 15.00 
Paid for acc’t 
mortgage to Citi- 
zens’ Bank, ............. 75.00 | 
Nath’] Prime’s d’ft, Apl. 4, 2,800.00 
Paid fr’t bill Chickasaw & 

28.25 
Bill peas, &c., May 7th, ...... 87.91 
D’ft fav. G. Rousseau (to 

pay note fav. T. Thomp- 


460.00 
Bill band leather, &c., ........ 74.97 
. Bill 15 barrels pork, ......... oe 269.81 

217 days’ int. @ 10%, | 
$33,086.22 


By balance = L. T. Per ac-= 
count curr’t Apl. 26th, 1836,$ 4,656.89 


oe 


ae 


«66 


Voucher. 


3014. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


85. 


351h. 
36. 


acc’t. 


The Estate of Lavinig Erwin by John B. Craighead, Agent, 
Receipts and Disbursements through Lambeth & Thompson. 


1886 
June 9. 


Oct. 12. 


15. 


138. 


Dr. 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


To nett proceeds 12 bales 


cotton, $ 1779.61 (82) 


Nett proceeds Hiriart’s d’ft 
on Peroux & Co. @ 60 days, 


$2,000, 1,978.42 | 


N’t proceeds 37 a. cotton, 2,725.74 
Rec’d in part R. R. Erwin’s 
note fav. Hiriart, ...... i. 18 


Voucher. 


No. 1. 
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Cts. Acc’ 


- 


1836 
Oct. 13. Rec’d from Hiriart’s n’e pro- 
ceeds Mr. Craighead draft 
$150 in part Irion’s note, ..... 148.50 
Nov. 1. Nett proceeds 74 bales cot- 
12. Nett proceeds 40 bales cot- | 
TOM, 2,408.30 
28. Nett proceeds 32 cot- | 
| 
Dec. 28. Nett proceeds 32 bls. mo- . 
416.78 
1837 
Jan. 13. Nett proceeds 150 bls. mo- 
lasses, 1,408.66. 
23. Nett proceeds 98 bales cot- Ms 
ton, 5,039.81 
Nett proceeds 238 bls. mo- 
lasses, 
Nett 39 bis. molas-~ 
399.09 
$24,784.72 
11,593.78 
1837 $36,378.50 
Mar. 13. To nett proceeds 15 bales 
16. To nett proceeds 150 bls. | 
molasses, ...... .... 1,508.61 
Apr. 7. To nett proceeds 523 hhds. | 
| sugar on plantation, ..... 29,865.78 
Balance, ..... 2,383.05 
| $34,473.72 
Apr. 10. To fhis balance due Lam- 
| beth & Thompson, by the 
estate of Lavinia Erwin, and 
settled by Hynes & _, 
head, ...... $ 2, 725. 23 


6é 


66 
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Voucher. 


10. 


do. 


11. 


ace’t. 
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1836 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


_ Aug. 
Sept. 
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or. 


26. By balance per acc’t ren- 
dered, ... 

28. Paid Mr. Craighead when 
here, ...... 

29. D’ft fav. Durcey for meat, .. 
5. Paid d’ft fav. W. E. Ed- 
wards, 

21. Paid fr’t bdatings per 
doiska, ...... 

24. Paid d’ft fav. E. Gale for 
meat, 

30. Paid d’ft fav. L. Desobry « on 
acc’t due, ...... 

Paid commission, 

1. Paid E. D. White, $2,- 
801.37, and com’on $70.08, . 

6. Paid iron shipped per Co- 
-lumbia, : 

11. Paid d’ft fav. Dr. Zrwin, NDR 

14. Paid am’t at credit of Mr. 
Craighead, 

13. Paid d’ft fav. A. Duprey, 
Mrs. Erwin’s note and int., 
Paid Mr. Craighead, 

Paid d’ft fav. Cathcart & 
Leftwich, store acc’t, 

7. Paid-to sundries shipped you 
per Plough Boy, 

16. Paid iron &c. shipped per 

Huntsville, ...... 

19. Paid pork &c., per ditto, 

10. Paid sundries per do., 

Paid fr’t on Rolls . Wheels 
‘per Huntsville, ....:..:.......... 

10. Paid fr’t per Tuskina, pa 

25. Paid pork shipped per do., .. 

24. Paid pork shipped per 


Shakespeare, 


~ 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


75.00 


582.00 


100.00 
8.00 


338.68 


800.00 


20.00 


2,871.40 


14.60 
500.00 


2,000.00. 


195.60 


200.00 
426.50 


86.75 


30.29 
275.66 
825.86 
15.00 
10.00 


469.79 


(289.82 


Voucher. 


$ 4,656.89 (82) - 


see his acc’t. 
| acc’t. 
4, 
acc’t 
5. 
6. 
7. 
see his acc’t. 
8. 
see his acc’t. 
9, 
46 
te... 
do. 
do. 
14. 


15. 
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1836 | | Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. | Voucher. 
Oct. 8. Paid iron per Commerce, .... 16.10. * 16. 
14. Paid blankets shipped per 
Commerce, ...... 17. 
Paid d’ft fav. Thos. G. Mor- 
gan, Esq., acc’t fees, 382.50 “ 18. 
13. Paid d’ft fav. S. Hiriart, | 
~ $150, less in’t. $1.60, ............ 148.40 “ 19. 
14. Paid d’ft fav. S. McFadden, | 
_ 9 horses, 810.00 “ 20. 
‘iw 20. Paid sundries shipped per 
Huntsville and Chickasaw, 41. 2}; 
20. Paid Mr. Craighead $500 to 
pay Mr. Edward $159.28, 
and d’ft fav. Dyer Parl 
a | Aborn and wife, $340.72, ... 500.00 “ 22. 
21. Paid d’ft fav. J. Latitan 5 
p’r oxen @ 60$, 300.00 
4 29. Paid tar shipped per Colum- | | 
| Nov. 2. Paid castings per Huntsville, 765.55 =“ 25. 
| 38. Paid lime &c. shipped per 
| Commerce, ...... 36.13 “ 26. 
+ 8. Paid 4 gauge cocks, . 9.00° “ acc’t 
8. Paid pork shipped per Com- 
4 merce, 246.98 27. 
Paid d’ft fav. D. R. Orillion,. 
acc’t Mud’e Blake, .. 10606: 28. 
10. Paid d’ft fav. L. Desobry, .... 935.64 “ 29. 
a 19. Paid d’ft fav. W. Meeker for 
78 mol’s bbls. @ 1 50/100, .. 117.00 “ 30. 
| 19. Paid d’ft fav. O..Guedry for 
2 5 horses, 130.00 “ 31. 
_ 23. Paid fr’t on pork per Chick- ve 
 asaw, 13:25. acc’t 
29. Paid d’ft fav. B. Smith, bls. a 
and hoop poles, 172.60 32. 
Dec 5. Paid d’ft fav. L. Desobry, . es 580.00 “ 88. 
6. Paid order fav. A. Patin, 5 | 
beeves, $135, and J. M. | 
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1836 
Dec. 


14, 


1837 


Jan. 


Feb. 


14. 


21. 


16. 
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Paid sundries shipped per 
Semaphore, ..... 

Stacey & Ives’ fee in suit 
Irion’s note collected, .......... 


Commerce, 


Paid S. Wooten, 


(sugar maker, ) 


. Paid sundries per 


BIl’k Hawk, ....... 


. Paid sundries stewed per 


Commerce, 


. Paid cash paid interest — on 


bond, La. Bank, .................... 


Paid d’ft fav. E. A. Sher- 


Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. 


308.64 


250.00 
. Paid sundries shipped per | 


193.46 
265.40 


322.27 


464.06 


6é 


‘Voucher. 


35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
acc’t. 


40. 


6,071.98 see st’t b’k La. 


burne to pay taxes and note 


due Cummings’ estate, ........ 


Paid for Mr. Erwin $50, and 
to Craighead $15, . 


927.87 


65.00 


Paid sundries shipped per 


Paid fr’t per Semaphore, .... 
Paid sundries shipped per 
B. Rouge, ...... 
Paid Mr. Craighead’s d’ft,.. 

Paid d’ft fav. C. L. Lobdell, 
fr’t bill per St. Bt. Hunts- 
ville, 
Paid d’ft fav. S. Leslie, 300 
mol’s bls., 
Paid d’ft fav. L. 


102.15 


8.00 


337.638 
2,200.00 
84.75 


885.05 
835.08 


Paid d’ft fav. B. B. Savory, 


turning mill rolls, ...... 


Paid d’ft fav. Kempton & 
Dugars, pork and lard, ........ 
Paid d’ft fav; D. D. Chesnut, 
Paid d’ft fav. Clement & 
Wilson, store acc’t, ..... 


106.00 


316.85 
133.15 


76.15 


41. 


see his acc’t. 


42. 


acc’t. 


43. 
45. 


46. 
47. 


48. 
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Commission advanced cash, 65.50 


$ 2,725.23 


1837 Dollars. Cts. Acc’t. | Voucher. 
Feb. 24. Paid sundries shipped per : 
| Monmouth, Sai 52. 
23. Mr. Craighead’s d’ft, (D. | 
Buners, for oats, &c.,) ........ 53. 
Mar. 1. Paid d’ft fav. J. Haiden, bls. : 
and hoon S6.75. 54. 
Paid interest at 10%, .......... 645.45 “ acc’t. 
| $36,378.50 
By balance due Lambeth & — 
Thompson, per acc’t curr’t, 
7 March, 18387, ..... ..§11,593.78 
Mar. 7. By balance per acc’t ren- | 
| dered, ..... 2568.78 * 
8. Pork shipped per Sema- 
phore, ..... | 247-58 55. 
25. D’ft fav. T. Landrum, = 83.42 “ 56. 
Apr. 8. N. Prime’s d’ft from N. 
| York, for int., ...... 2,800.00 “ 57. 
6. Paid interest on Bond at 
B’k of La., $52,500 to 2d 
Jan’y, 1838, .* | 
Paid on acc’t bond to same, 14,965.93 see state’nt. 
Commission on balance, $2,- ee 
324.99 @ 214%, ..... 58.06 
$34,473.72 
Apr. _7. By this balance due Lam- 
beth & Thompson, .... . 2,383.05 
10. Paid order L. Crandell, 
(mol’s bls.,) ......... 58. 
Int. charged by L. & T. 10%, 9.35 | 
acc’t. 
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Defendant’s Exhibit T, part 2d, filed 24 January 1850, annexed to 
Answer of Cratghead. 


Statement of the Crops of the “Irion” and “Home” Plantations of 
Mrs. Lavinia mw, 1 831 to 1886 


SUMMARY OF PROCEEDS OF CROPS. 


80 bbls. 


49,932.34 
1834, ...... 44,494.43 
1835, ....... ....... 04,753.36 | 
1836, ....... 58,411.78 
Crop of 1831. 
SALES BY JOHN LINTON 
Sugar Molasses Cotton 
1831 
Dec. 27 49 bales | Cotton, $ 1,787.63 
1832 | 
Jan. 13 | 105 hhds. Sugar, 5,253.29 
Feb. 7 do. 5,640.52 
June 9 141 bbls. _| Molasses, 736.71 
220 hhds. 141 bbls. 49 bales Total, $13,418.15 
BARTERED AT HOME 
Sugar Molasses 
1831. 
Dec. 29. 12 bbls. molasses to Frazier, for pork. 
+1832. 
Jan. 21. 3hhds sugar paid Wilson & Campbell on act. 
May AR eae 24 “ molasses to W. Davis, for pork. 
June 26. 44 “ e to Frazier, for pork. 
5 hhds 
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Crop of 1832. 
SALES BY JOHN LINTON 
Sugar Molasses Cotton 
1832 3 
Oct. 26 252 bales Cotton, $ 7,834.30 
Nov 10 sy. * do. 1,728.72 
Dec 1 56 bbls. Molasses, 381.13 
15 do. 350.44 
29 40 “ do. 264.30 
1833 
Jan. 5 366. Cotton, 3,493.88 
17 | 60 hhds. Sugar, 3,544.67 
Molasses, 754.51 
24 ™ Cotton, 2,466.78 
Feb, 8/100 “ Sugar, ~§,431.05 
April 5 ee: Cotton, 1,823.57 
July 5 Ee +. Sugar & molas. 366.03 
167 hhds. 293 bbls. 561 bales Total, '$29,505.67 
_ BARTERED AT HOME 
Sugar Molasses 
1832. 
Dec. - 1 bbl. sirup to Wm. Leeds, act. work done. 
1833. 
Feb. 23. 6 bbls. molasses to Wm. Metcalf, act. bulk pork. 
April 5. 6 hhds sugar to Chas. Fleming, act. pork & corn. 
6hhds. 7 bbls. 
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Crop of 1838. 
SALES BY JOHN LINTON 
Sugar Molasses Cotton 
1833 
Sept. 11 24 bales Cotton, $ 1,392.53 
Nov. 2) 40 hhds. Sugar, 3,234.72 
28 bbls. Sugar & molas. 1,696.93 
3i * do. 2,616.30 
Dec. Bea do. 2,486.54 
14 Cotton, 7,251.57 
@ Sugar & molas. 2,544.85 
1834 
Jan. | Sugar & molas. 2,067.82 
27 Cotton, 1,875.78 
Feb. 13 * do. 1,592.12 
19 135 es Molasses, 888.67 
25 — do. 337.61 
Mar Sugar, 2,295.72 
15; 50 “ do. 2,585.68 
26 Molasses, (161.73 
April 4 oS Cotton, 207.02 
Sugar & molas. 1,750.15 
May 5 ie Molasses, 150.52 
9/156 “ | Sugar, 7,173.33 
474hhds. | 791 bbls. 291 bales — Total, $43,932.34 
| BARTERED AT HOME 
1834 
Feb. l1hhd. sugar, l1bbl. syrup’ to N. Marionneaux. 
5 hhds to J. R. Semple, for pork and horses. 
147° " to Wilburn and others, for corn and 
pork. 
April to Haase, clerk’s fees. | 
773° ms to C. D. Semple, for pork and lard. 
43° "5 given away by Mrs. Erwin. 
33 hhds. sugar. 1 bbl. syrup. 
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Crop of 18384. 
SALES BY JOHN LINTON 


Sugar Molasses Cotton 
1834 | 
Sept. 15 69 bales Cotton, $ 3,570.42 
Oct. 27 do. 1,392.15 
Nov. 21 do. 5,217.73 
SALES BY LAMBETH AND THOMPSON 
Nov. 28| 20 hhds. | Sugar, 999.87 
Dec. 16 172 bbls. Molasses, 1,421.09 
‘ 27 Sugar & molas. 928.72 
1835 
Jan. 5 81 Bales Cotton, 4,721.10 
10 do. 992.23 . 
17:1 139 Sugar & molas. 23,193.72 
Shipped to Boston—proceeds, 

22 45 bbls. Molasses, ! 318.17 
Feb. 21 17 bales Cotton, 970.61 

Aug. 17 ee Sugar, 
| 2 bbls. do. 768.62 
430 hhds. | 406bbis. | 307 bales Total, $44,494.43 

2 bbls. | 


2 hhds. sugar 


BARTERED AT HOME 


to Haase, clerk. 
to Huff, overseer. 


14 bbls. molasses 


* to Wm. Wade, act. note due him. 
2 hhds. sugar. 64 bbls. molasses. | 
Crop of 1835. 
SALES BY LAMBETH AND THOMPSON 
Sugar Molasses Cotton 
1835 
Oct. 3 119 bales Cotton, 8,188.34 
28 do. 4,281.84 
Nov. 20 do. 4,479.72 
30 do. 875.55 
Dec. 17; 18 hhds. Sugar, 1,512.93 
: $1 200 bbls. Molasses, 2,595.08 
1836 | 
Jan. 16 136° * do... | 1,674.23 
Feb. 14 4." Cotton, | 5,204.57 
asi Sugar, 4,140.61 
Mar. 247. do. 21,829.64° 
Feb. 24 Cotton, 1,590.60 
Mar. | 19 4 bales moss, - 60.68 
June 9 ved 479.61 
31l1hhds. | 336bbis. | 410 bales Total, $57,753.36 
BARTERED AT HOME | a4 
Feb. 4, 24 bbls. molasses for 18 bbls. prime pork. 
1 hhd. sugar to Haase, clerk.* - 
May 19 


2 hhds. sugar. 


24 bbls. molasses 


_to E. Gale on att. pork. 
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Crop of 1886. 
SALES BY LAMBETH AND THOMPSON | 
| Sugar Molasses Cotton 
1836 
Oct. 16. 37 bales Cotton 1$ 2,725.24 
Nov. 1 do. 4,718.90. 
12 do. 2,408.30 
Dec. 2 do. 1,827.72 
Suet 32 bbls. Molasses, 416.78 
1837 
Jan. 13 150 1,408.66 
30 Cotton, 5,039.81 
Feb 11 230 “ Molasses, 2,377.11 
28 do. 398.80 
Mar 15 15 Cotton, 716.98 
27 Molasses, 1,508.61 
April 7] 20 hhds. To Geo. Beard, 
sug. & molas., 
71603 “ To Phillips, 29,865.78 . 
Reynolds & 
Co., sugar, 
| 523 hhds. 614 bbls. | 296 bales Total, $53,411.78 : 


Defendants’ Exhibit $d, annexed to Answer of Craighead. 
Filed 24 January, 1850. 


Receipts and Disbursements of Mrs. Lavinia Erwin, at Home, 
1831 to 1836. 


Lavinia Bribie: (Receipts and Disbursements at ce: ) 


1832 
Jan. 


1833 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Dr. 


21. To value 3 hhds. sugar rec’d in 
paying acc’t to Wilson and Camp- 


16. 
1. 


22. 


17. 


10. 


20. 


bell, 


Am’t collected of Mr. Tillotson, | 


Cash rec’d of Leftwich & Marion- — 


eaux, . 


‘Am’t rec’d of R. Bell, 


© 


Am’t R. Bell’s note, $375, with 1 


yrs. int. 837 50/100, 


To Cash rec’d of Leftwich & Mar- 


ioneaux, 


To Cash rec’d of Leftwich & Mar- 


ioneaux, 


‘To Cash rec’d of Leftwich & Mar- 


ioneaux, 


$ 182.28 


273.00 


300.00 
266.21 


412.50 


50.00 
30.00 


70.00 
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1832 
Sept. 


Oct. 


Dec. 


1834 


~ Jan. 
April 


Feb’y 


Apr. 


May 


Apr. 
Aug. 


30. 


11. 


10. 


10. 


. To Cash rec’d of Greaud, 
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To Cash rec’d of Leftwich & Mar- — 
ioneaux, 3 


Proceeds note’ discounted Fine: 


71.36 


cect 


Cash rec’d of L. Desobry, ........... 
Cash rec’d of L. Desobry, ............ 
Cash rec’d of L. Desobry, ............ 


Collected of. Pelichet, J udgment 
and int., 
Rec’d proceeds note 


..-.1,700.00 


Less disc’t paid in Plaq. Bank, 26.88 
Am’t L. Desobry’s note and int. 
pd Co 
Proceeds note in Bank, ................ $1,500.00 
Cash borrowed of Isaac Erwin, sa 
Proceeds note discounted, .$1,310.00 
Disc’t p’d in Bank, ...........-...:...... 29.00 


. Rec’d proceeds note discounted, .... 


Less discount, 


. Rec’d proceeds note disct’d, 


. Ree’d proceeds pote, 


Disc’t, 


Rec’d of J. Greaud, 
8. Rec’d proceeds note disc’td 


“$1, 146.00 
Less disc’t p’d, 


Disc't, 


. Cash borrowed of W. Wade, 
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40.00 


928.64 


50.71 
20.00 
22.00 


10.00 


634.26. 


1,673.32 


881.76 
1,476.75 
37.00 


1,281.00 
812.00 


519.00 
307.10 


1,063.76 


617.29 


400.00 


Less disc’t on Same, 
éé 
|| 
‘ 13. 
2. 
| 
| 
Oct. 11 375.00 
Nov. 
| 
Nov. 29 


June 
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1835 | 
Jan’y 5. To cash borrowed of W. Wade, .... 
Mar. 4. To cash borrowed of Jas. Barker, — 
‘18. To cash borrowed of Desobry, .... 
May 7. To cash borrowed of C. H. Dick- 
inson, | 
” 28. Proceeds note 12 mos. disc td, ....§ 923.25 
Less disc’t, 65.87 
Nov. 11. Cash rec’d of Cathcart & Leftwich, 
Oct. 14. Proceeds note $765, disc’t $55, .... . 
Nov. 10. Proceeds note $921, disc’t $65, .... 
Dec’r 2. Proceeds note $580, disc’t $41, .... 
- 14. Cash of Cathcart & Leftwich, ...... 
cs 16. “ “same to pay Dr. French, 
1836 i 
15. & Leftwich, $25, 
$5, mee, 6100, 
Cr. 
Apr. 11. By sais paid Hyde & Co., per cenit 
3 No. I, 
May 15. Hebert, for seed carne... 
June 15. Paine’s ac't, .... 
Sept. 6. St. B’t Cotton Plant, 4, 
Greaud’s ac’t, ..-... 5, 
| 28. Jan Morton, 6, 
Dec. 24. Widow Manegat, ............ 
1832. | | 
Jan. 21. 8 Wilson & Campbell’s ac’t, 8, 
Mar. 15. . W. C. Thayer, ...... 9, 
 Brown’s ac’t, seed cane, 10, 
May 15. os Jas. Morton, .............. 12. 
24. 


St. B. Coosa, ft., - 


450.00 
450.00 
25.00 


50.00 
857.38 
500.00 


710.00 
856.00 


539.00 
165.00. 


75.00 


245.00 
491.52 


210.00 
25.00 


1,029.29 


$19,036.77 


10.00 
50.00 
8.00 
37.40 
5.00 
100.00 
92.00 


189.57 


25.00 
50.00 
15.00 
147.75 
1.00 
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66 

66 

66 


66 
66 


66 
66 
66 
66 


66 


66 
‘6 
66 
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Heron’s order, ................ 15, 
F.. Hobbs, per receipt, .... 16, 
i7, 
S. Bt. Constitution, ........ 18, 
P. 20, 
Mott & Wilson, ................ 21, 
R. G. Wootan, ............. 
Note to Roland Thomas, 23,. 
Greaud s act; 24, 
Note to F. Pelichet and 
int. 
Cathcart & Leftwich, on _ 
Aug. Levert, 28, 
J. M. Cummings, ............ 29, 
Wm, Lee’s order, .......... 30, 
Mott & Wilson’s ac’t, .... 32, 
S’m Bt. Monticello, ........ 33, 
Sam Long, 34, 
Wm. Lee’s order, ...........- 35, 
Pierre Melanson, ............ 36, 
P. Duprey, for corn, ...... 37, 
38, 
Berry, carpenter, for 
week 
J. Cathcart, cea: 
Hudson, bricklayer, ........ | 
Johnson, ......... 
Leftwich & Marion- 

A. Levert’s order, .......... 40, 
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7.19 
15.00 


365.00 


3.13 . 
2.25 
23.37 
10.00 


34.93 
80.00 
14.25 


100.46 


300.00 


3.12 


243.75 
356.24 


32.00 
17.20 
52.58 
13.12 
10.00 


~~» 38.00 


65.00 


522.37 


50.00 


158.00 


65.00 
13.00 
79.00 
28.50 


71.54 
38.50 


i 

| 

| 

1832 | 

July 7. 

‘ Aug. 30. 

Sep. 25. 

Oct. 238. 

Nov. 20. | 

Dec. 22. “ 

1833. | 

Jan. 28. ‘ 

Feb. 13. | 

Mar. 4. | | 

90. | | 

| 

7. “ i 

10. | 

10. | 

14. | 

14. || 

26. 

Aug. 10. | 

| 

66 

Dec. 11. 


| 47 4 
1834. 
Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


May 


June 
Aug. 
Apr. 


May 


Aug. 


Oct. 


20. 


10. 


14. 


11. 
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J. B. Lancaster, ............. ; 


J. Heron’s order, .......:.... 48, 
Haase ac’t, costs, Halpin 
suit, 


Paget Halpin, ... 
R. Orillion, heirs Blake, | 
(These payments being 
made with proceeds note 
$1700, disct. in —Plaq. 
Bank.) 

W. Shea, pr. receipt, ...... 45, 


Neriolle “ 46, 
_E. Slack, pr. note and re- 

ceipt, 
‘Aborn, pr. note and re- 

ceipt, .. 48, 
S. Bt. Waverly pr. re- 

ceipt, .. 49, 
Iberville Gazette receipt, 50, 
J. B. Friend, 3 51, 
Neriolle’s ac’t, = 52, 


Dr. C. Clement, 
amt. L. Desobry’s 


note, ... 
With 10% int. 1 

80.16 
Note due at Plag. B’k 
this date, : 53, 
Note due at Plaq. B’k. 
this date, .............. 54, 
Note due this date, which 


was given to pay Dr. C. 
Clement bal. judg’t vs. 
heirs, | : 55, 
Note due this date in 


Bank at Plagq,, ................ 56, 


63.72 
18.00 


22.25 
673.32 


1,000.00 


10.19 
3.63 
| 82.55 | 
9. 
4.50 
28. 
2.00 
| 31. Z 5.00 
20. 27.37 
28. “ | 
881.76 
1,700.00 
1,500.00 
3 9 
— 
1,000.00 
9 
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1834 | | 
Nov. 10. 7 Note due this date in : 
Bank at Plaq., 57, 1,310.00 
Note given to August 
Levert, in pay’t of his 
ac’t for making sugar, .. 58, 668.00. 
20. E. A. Sherburne, cash pr. 
pook, .... 400.00 
Nov. 19. ™ P. Hannon, blacksmith, | 
. 59, 42.87 
Faustin Dupuy, 60, 5.13 
1835. 
Mar. 4. “ Dr. Clement, per receipt, 61, 150.00 
R, Bell, Ex. J. Er- 
win, see book, ...... 733.53 | | 
Int.-1 year.,. 73.33 806.86 
Apr. 14. “Note due in B’k Plaque- 
| mine, ..: 62, 540.00 
May 13. Delaroux, for empty bbl., 63, 1.50 
June 1. " L. Desobry, am’t his ac’t, 64, 823.25 
D. D. Chesnut, 65, 18.00 
Aborn & Cathcart, -......... 66, 72.50 
Sep. 30. Shea’s ac’t, 8.37 
Note due at B’k Plagq., .... 875.00 
Nov. 11. x Cathcart & Leftwich, 
| ac’t, .. 69, 89.59 
at Plag. Bank, _..... 70, 1,146.00 
Thos. Laws, per receipt, 30.00 
Note due at Plaq. Bank, 72, 665.00 
ee 17. ” Dr. French’s, per receipt, 73, 75.00 
1836. 
Jan. 12. Ms Dr. Daley, ........ 74, 25.00 
$19, 036. 77 


By this balance paid out by Mrs. — over any known ? 
‘receipts, $ 1,029.29 


Note —Mra. Erwin frequently hired out some of her serv- 
— and received their hire. 
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OUISIANA o FICERS OF THE CONFEDERATE NAVY 


By GEORGE = NEss, JR. 


ede lost in the annals of another vel are the thrilling epi- 
sodes of the gallant officers and men who sailed under the Stars 
and Bars eighty odd years ago. The achievements of those who 
served in the Army have been so extensively set out in the records, 
and in the countless volumes about them, that they have captured 
the public imagination almost to the exclusion of the Confederate 
men of the sea. 


It would be impossible to recount in a short article the story 
of the skill and daring, the sacrifices and suffering of the many 
men from Louisiana whose courageous activities helped to make 
Confederate and general naval history, but the incidents of their 
service ‘may be mentioned in order that their memory may be 
preserved. 


It was not the lot of all of these men to render spectacular 
service for many played unromantic roles in positions of basic im- 
portance which made possible the more glamourous, but not more 
heroic, or more necessary careers of others. Such a man was 
Lawrence Rousseau who was one of the highest ranking officers — 
of-the United States Navy to resign and seek service under the 
Stars and Bars. Captain Rousseau left the United States Navy 
on February 11, 1861, and enrolled in the other on March 26th. 
His commission as captain came on October 23, 1862, but was 
dated back to the time of his original entry. He was promptly 
appointed Chief of the Office of Detail and Equipment, the im- 
portance of which speaks for itself, and until sometime in 1862 
was at New Orleans engaged in the construction and equipment 
of ships for the new navy. He served successively on Jackson and 
Savannah stations and later in the same year was detailed to 
Selma, Alabama. For the remainder of the war he was at the 
_ vital station at Mobile. There was no spectacular side of his naval 
career as far as the record shows, but the task of acquiring and 
equipping ships assumes a greater magnitude in the light of 
the shortage of material and money, skilled personnel, adequate 
machinery and machine shops. No doubt much of the fame ac- 
cruing to the ships, and the officers and crew which manned them, 
may be attributed to the skill and efficiency and patient labor of — 
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Captain Rousseau in overcoming the limitations surrounding the 
work attached to his office. | 


Alphonse Barbot, a former lieutenant in the United States 
Navy, was assigned to the C.S.S. New Orleans and then to the 
command of the St. Philip, both on station at the Creole City, until 
transfer to Charleston station later in 1862. Incidently, it is inter- 
esting to note that the St. Philip had several commanders in 1861 
and 1862, three of whom were Barbot, John Henry Comstock and 
William Van Comstock, all of Louisiana. | 


Service for Barbot then came on the new ram Arkansas, 
armored with railroad iron, under Captain Isaac N. Brown (Ky.). 
On this ship he took part in several engagements, the outstanding 
one being that of July 15, 1862, against the much superior fleet 
of Admiral Farragut, for which gallant service the officers and 
men received the thanks of the Confederate Congress. Lieutenant 
Barbot was also present in the battle of July 22nd, and when her 
short but noteworthy career came to an end. The Arkansas was 
moored to the river bank when the Federal ships approached, but 
with her engines completely out of order there was no chance to 
fight, so her moorings were cut, she was fired and later exploded. 


The year 1863 saw Lieutenant Barbot in the east, on the 
Atlanta whose historic battle with John Rodgers’ Weehawken in 
the Wilmington River on June 17, resulted in her capture. After 
confinement at Fort Warren, he was paroled September 28, 1864, 
and upon subsequent exchange reported for duty on the Freder- 
icksburg of the James River Squadron. This ship, with the Vir- 
ginia No. 2 (built to replace the original Virginia or Merrimac) | 
and the Richmond, were largely built by public subscription and 
were the main elements of the water support of the capital at 
Richmond. After the evacuation of that city in April, 1865, Barbot 
became a member of the Semmes Naval Brigade under Admiral 
Raphael Semmes (Md.), already of great fame as commander of 
the cruiser Alabama. Due to their experience with large calibre 
guns, the men of the naval brigade rendered valuable service in 
the James River defenses until the last gun was fired. In the 
last two years Barbot was constantly associated in his assign- 
ments with Assistant Paymaster Edward McKean, also from 
Louisiana. 


~ Also from the United States Navy came Midshipman Hilary 
Cenas who likewise rose to the grade of First Lieutenant. Up 
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until 1862 he was held as a prisoner of war or on parole, and 
after exchange was on the Slidell with Lieutenant William Van 
Comstock. Then came command of the St. Mary, also part of the 
Mississippi River defenses. Transfer to Jackson station followed 
and then to the gunboat Gaines under Commander Thomas T. 
Hunter (Va.).. Cenas, however, now a lieutenant, was not on that 
gallant little ship in her exciting battles with Farragut in Mobile 
Bay, for in 1863 he was detached for service abroad where he re- 
mained until the following year. He returned to assignment at 
Battery Semmes, James River defenses, and apparently remained 
there until the evacuation of Richmond, for he marched with the 


Stars and Bars and was with Robert E. Lee at Appomattox Court 


House when the sun went down on April 9, 1865. 


Henry Ballatin Claiborne was held as a prisoner in Forts 
Lafayette and Warren until 1862. This was probably due to the 
fact that as a naval officer he refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States. While the southern-born officers of the Army 
who left the service did so in all friendliness with, and the good 
wishes of, the northerners, or others who stayed with the “Old 
Army”, the policy of the navy seemed to differ, for many southern 
officers were held as prisoners of war for some time. 


Claiborne was at Mobile in 1862, then on the ironclad Atlanta 
until foreign service came in the following year; thus he was not 
on board during Lieutenant Barbot’s tour of duty. Unfortunately 
the records do not throw a great deal of light on Lieutenant Clai- 
borne’s career, but it is shown that he was a passenger on the 
steamer Margaret and Jessie when it was pursued by the U.S:S. 
Rhode Island on May 30, 1865. 


The first assignment for John Henry Comstock after leaving 


the “Old Navy” was on the gunboat McRae on New Orleans sta- 


tion in 1861. As has already been mentioned, he succeeded to the 


command of the St. Philip. It appears that the policy of the Navy— 


Department was to move officers at short intervals for the year 
1862 found him on Jackson station, on the Richmond-Petersburg 
line in the defenses at Drewry’s Bluff, and still later on the gun- 
boat Selma with Midshipman Henry L. Vaughan who had served 

under him on the St. Philip. Again hé was transferred in the 
same year but still with the Mobile Squadron, on the Morgan and 

the Gaines, both steam gunboats. 


Lieutenant Comstock was relieved from Hach duty in 1863 for 
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dron,.on the Selma for a leecond time, as Executive Officer under 
Lieutenant Peter U. Murphy (N.C.). He was still on this vessel 
when Admiral Farragut’s fleet steamed into Mobile Bay. 


On August 5, 1864, Admiral Franklin Buchanan (Md.) led 
his fleet, composed of the Tennessee, Gaines, Selma and Morgan, 
out for battle with the much superior United States ships. 


In the course of the battle the Gaines was mortally struck 
below the water line and was beached in order that her crew 
might be saved. One of these was Joseph L. Wilson, Paymaster’s 
Clerk, of Louisiana. The Morgan ran aground but later escaped. 


The fight of the Tennessee is an epic in Confederate naval 
history. After loss of all the rest of the fleet she stood out alone 
to fight the Union squadron of some ten ships. Then followed a 
period of much activity. All ships fired as fast as they could, 
ramming and trying to ram the Tennessee but with little damage 
to the iron hull. Such was the confusion that some of the Union 
vessels struck each other, and volleys were fired back and forth 
at but few yards distance. Finally, with Admiral Buchanan badly 
wounded, the rudder chains shot away, all guns silenced, and with 
her smoke stack so badly riddled by shot that enough steam could 
not be maintained to offset the flow of the river, the officers of — 
the Tennessee had no choice but to surrender. They were taken 
aboard the Union ships for “refreshment”, for the next few days 
received a round of social calls from all officers of the Union—their 
former fellow officers—and were finally escorted north on a special | 
ship accompanied in some cases by their personal servants. | | 


The wounded were sent to hospitals at New Orleans with the 
Confederate surgeons who there worked under Fleet Surgeon 
Palmer of the United States Navy. Among the prisoners were © 
Henri W. Perrin, master, and Herman S. Smith, gunner, both of 
the Tennessee and both from Louisiana. — 


The little Selma put up a gallant fight in which she suffered 
many killed and wounded, and later surrendered when pursued 
_ by the swifter and stronger Metacomet in order to avoid the anni- 
hilation of those who remained alive: But among the dead was 
Lieutenant John Henry Comstock, executive officer, who was 
killed shortly after the battle opened. | 


As has been mentioned before, Lieutenant William Van Com- 
stock commanded the St. Phillip and served on the Slidell, prob- 
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ably with Hilary Cenas. Transfer to Jackson station followed in 
1862 and then duty on the Savannah, a side-wheel steamer orig- 
inally purchased by the State of Georgia for $34,000, and the 
flagship of Commodore Tattnall (Ga.). In the latter part of 1863 
came assignment to Richmond. Here Lieutenant Comstock was 
instructor in gunnery at the Confederate Naval Academy as well 
as on duty on the Patrick Henry, a ship long noted for her active 
service on the James River. Louisiana midshipmen at the academy 
at this time were S. P. Blanc, Eugene Phillips, G. W. Sparks, E. A. 
Swain, F. L. Place, Edward Chapman, Jr., J. D. Howell, H. L. 
Vaughan, and J. M. Morgan. It was the last who was later 
assigned to accompany Mrs. J efferson Davis to the south at the 
time of leaving Richmond. 


Later in 1864 Comstock was traceatiinneal to the Macon and 
the Sampson, both of the Savannah Squadron, where he served 
under a fellow Louisianian, Lieutenant Thomas B. Mills, skipper 
of the last mentioned ship. 


Lieutenant Walter O. Crain did not. enter the Navy until 
1863, the prior war years being spent in the Confederate Army. 
_ He was appdainted lieutenant on May 5th and assigned to the 
Missouri of the Red River defenses. Here he remained until 1864, 
or perhaps later, for his record until the time of his parole, June 3, 
1865, at Alexandria, Louisiana, does not appear to be available. 


Just as in the case of Crain, so Lieutenant Alexander J. . 
Grant, Jr., did not come to the Navy until April 29, 1863, ;when he 
was appointed lieutenant. The only record ascertainab e shows 
that he too was on the Missouri until 1864. Serving on that ship 
with Lieutenants Crain and Grant were Linus (Louis) usgrave, — 
Master, and Thomas H. Clark, Commodore’s Secretary, both of | 
Louisiana. 


Long before the guns had broken the silence over Fort Sum- 
ter, Thomas B. Mills had both resigned as Master in the United 
States Navy and been appointed to a like rank in that of the 
Confederacy, in January and March, 1861, respectively. 


Mills’ first assignment was at New Orleans, from which he 
was detailed to special duty at Richmond. As a lieutenant in 1862 
he was on the Dalman and the Selma of the Mobile Squadron with 
Lieutenant John Henry Comstock. Then came duty on the North 
Carolina in the waters of the Tar Heel State to 1864. Here also 
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were Acting Master Charles Beck and Paymaster H. E. McDuffie 
of Mills’ native state. His last services were as commander of the 
Sampson and Savannah, of the Savannah Squadron where he 
associated with Lieutenant William Van Comstock. 


The naval career of Julius A. Pratt covers somewhat less than 
two and one half years. He was appointed Acting Master August 
14, 1861, and was discharged in the following June. But that 
action was revoked and eight months later he was promoted lieu- 
tenant, only to resign on January 27, 1864. His service was con- 
_ firmed to New Orleans station on the Confederate States and the 

Livingston until 1862, then at Jackson, and he was on Mobile 
station at the time of his resign@ation. 


Like Lieutenants Crain and Grant, Henry W. Ray did not 
become an officer, or did not enter naval service until 1863 when 
he was appointed Master. Lieutenancy came in January, 1864, 
and the grade of first lieutenant followed in June of the same year, 
but to rank from January 6th. 


-Ray’s two years of service were spent on the Chicora, the 
- jronclad ram which had had an excellent record in the operations 
off Charleston, 8.C., and on the Indian Chief. This was a receiving — 
ship from which drafts were made to fill the crews of the Chicora 
and the Palmetto State, all of Charleston station. She may be re- 
called as the ship under which the diving “fish” torpedo boat dived 
in Charleston harbor in 1864 and sank for the fifth time. Six 
times in all the forerunner of the modern submarine carried men 
to watery graves, on only two of which were any men saved. Once 
the captain, and the second time only the captain (the same man, 
Payne of Alabama) and two men. . 


_ The engineer officers from Louisiana are well worthy of. 
note. William P. Brooks, after previous service on the Sumter. 
became First Assistant Engineer of the famous Alabama whose 
cruises precipitated international complications which lasted for 
years. He took part in the June 19, 1864, battle off Cherbourg 
when the gallant old sea-raider was sunk by the U.S.S. Kearsarge. 
The last year of the war found Brooks on the French-built Stone- 
wall. 7 


At the time of the Alabama’s last fight Matthew O’Brien, 
born in Ireland, but appointed from Louisiana, was Second Assis- 
tant Engineer, and in that battle he was wounded. It is interest- 
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ing to note that he had also been on the Sumter in 1861-1862, at _ 
the same time Brooks had been. O’Brien’s final service was on the 
cruiser Shenandoah whose damage to Union shipping was second 
only to that of the Alabama. 


First Assistant Engineer Miles J. Freeman paralleled that 

of the two just mentioned, for he was on the Sumter and the 

Alabama at the time they served on those ships. However, in the 

final engagement of June 19, 1864, he had the misfortune of being 

captured, but the good fortune of being rescued by the Kearsarge. 
He was confined in Fort Warren until June, 1865. 


Others who followed the same fortune were Boatswain Ben- 
jamin P. McCaskey, captured, while Acting Assistant Paymaster 
William B. Smith escaped, but Carpenter William Robinson was 
mortally wounded and died the same day. =. 


Armand De Blanc and W. T. J. Kerrish were both Third As- 
sistant Engineers. The former served on the Chattahoochee in 
1863 and 1864, and finally on Savannah station, while the latter 
was on the Gunnison and the Baltic from 1863 to 1865, the known 
period of his service in the Navy. 


In addition to those who served as naval officers, there were 
Captain Alfred C. Van Benthuysen, First Lieutenant David Brad- 
ford and Second Lieutenant John L. Rapier of the Confederate 
Marine Corps. 


Benthuysen served at New Orleans and Pensacola, at Drew- | 
ry’s Bluff, Virginia, and at Mobile and Wilmington. He partici- 
pated in the defense of Fort Fisher in December, 1864, and Janu- 
ary 13-15, 1865, where he was severely wounded and captured on 
the latter date. 


Like most of the other Marines, David ined served most 
of the war years on shore duty, at Gosport and other navy yards. 
In 1864 he was on the Fredericksburg and then the Chickamauga. | 
He was also with the defending forces at Fort Fisher, N.C., and 
like Captain Benthuysen was wounded and captured on January 
15, 1865. He was held at Fort Delaware until February 22, 1865, 
when he was forwarded to City Point for exchange. 


Second Lieutenant John L. Rapier did not receive his com- © 
mission until July 11, 1863. He too served at Drewry’s Bluff, and 
then at Mobile, and was captured at the fall of Fort Gaines, Ala-. 
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bama, August 8, 1864. But apparently Lieutenant Rapier was a 
of some resourcefulness, for he from. in New 
Orleans on October 13th. 


Four men born in or appointed from Louisiana served as 
Assistant Surgeons in the Navy. Edward Caire on the Baltic on 
Mobile station, and at that station for the duration, while James 
V. Cook spent. the years of his service at the naval station at St. 
Marks, Florida. Henry Stone was at:Mobile, on the Tuscaloosa 
in 1863, and resigned after three months service. An interesting - 
light may be thrown on the extent of medical practice of those 
days by the fact that Joseph Steinriede, a surgeon’s steward, was — 
appointed assistant surgeon on August 22, 1862, and served in 
the Mississippi River defenses, and finally at Mobile, where, for 
some reason not apparent, his appointment was revoked and he © 
disappeared from the naval service as far as ascertainable records 
indicate. 


While the names and the memory of the Louisiana officers of 
the Confederate Navy for the most part have long ago faded, and 
the men themselves sailed on to the Last Harbor, the examples of 
courage and fortitude they set and the traditions they established 
have not died. All over the world today, in our magnificent fleets 
_ of the sea and of the air, ships of which the men of long ago never 

dreamed, their sons and grandsons maintain the standards in a 
manner which would bring pride to the hearts and a gleam to the 
eyes of those who trod the decks eighty odd years ago. 
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THE BUTLER REGIME IN LOUISIANA 


By THOMAS EWING DABNEY 
CHAPTER I 
“NO SURRENDER” 


| Flag Officer David Glasgow Farragut ediciad his battle- 
angry fleet off New Orleans on the morning of April 25, 1862. 
It had smashed by the outer defenses, seventy-five miles down the 


Mississippi, Forts Jackson and St. Philip with inferior gun-power, 


and the inadequate naval support. Without artillery, the inner 


- defenses—fifteen hundred feet of earthworks at Chalmette on the 


lower side of the city, and two miles of them at Carrollton on the 
upper—could offer no resistence, even had. Brigadier General 


Mansfield Lovell wished to make a stand with the muskets and 


shotguns of the three thousand men he still commanded.! Now 
the great citadel of the Confederacy, the South’s largest and 
wealthiest city, the port of supreme importance to the cause, lay, 
at point-blank range, under more than a hundred heavy guns, 
loaded and aimed, as thirteen ships of war? rode high above the 


streets, for the flooding river was at the levee-top. Brigadier 


General Benjamin Franklin Butler landed May 1 with the advance 
guard? of an army of seventeen thousand.* Reconstruction began 
in Louisiana. a 


Louisiana seceded from the Union January 26, and on March 
21, 1861, joined the Confederacy which arrayed eleven Southern 


states with a population of nine millions (more than a third Negro 


slaves), and preponderantly agricultural, depending on outside 
markets for the sale of its products and for most of its consump- 


tion, with the execption of food, against twenty-three Northern 
states with a population of twenty-two millions, and containing 


War of the Rebellion: Otftetal Resorts of: the Caton and 
Confederate Armies Rae vols. Washington: ge Printing Office, 1880- -1900), Ser. 1, 
Vol. VI, p. 513. Cited hereafter as Official Records. ’ 
' % Jefferson Davis Bragg, Lowistans in the Confederacy (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 
Daily Pica "1862, 62, in two stories on the same day, estimates the first 


arrivals at 1500 to 2500, walk: 5000 to 


‘George Fort Milton, Conflict: The American Civil War (New York, 1941), 153. 
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most of the financing and shipping facilities of 
the country.® 


Because of its wealth, - this fabulous period, and because of 
its command of the Mississippi river system which carried so 
much trade at a time when thé railroads® were at their beginnings, 
and which, was so important to the supply of the Southern armies, 
Louisiana was the most important stone in the structure of the 
Confederacy; and had it not gone in, the War Between the States 
might never have been, or at the worst it might not have been so 
‘long and so destructive.’ 


Its population, according to the 1860 census, was 708,002, and 


46.8 per cent of it was slave; its assessments, as of 1859, were 
$400,450,757. With the exception of New Orleans, its cities were 
small—Alexandria with a population of 1461, Shreveport 2190, 
Baton Rouge 5428. New Orleans had a population of 168,000, as- 
sessments of $106,646,838, and thirteen banks with a capital of 
$24,496,866, deposits of $19,777,812 and $12,115,431 of metallic 
currency.® As cotton and sugar were the principal industries of 


the State, the preponderant influence lay with the planters, whose — 


estates occupied the principal waterways where the land was 
richest and the transportation facilities were best. These indus- 
tries were supported by slavery, the cheapest labor obtainable, 
and two-thirds of the slaves in Louisiana were concentrated within 


5 Here are some more figures on the inequality of resources in the two sections, which . 


are taken from the summary by Milton, op. cit., 35-39: Area of the South, 750,000 square 
miles; of the North, 1,000,000. Land under cultivation in the South, 57,000,000 acres; in 
the North, 105,000, 000. The South’s bank capital was only $92,000,000 of the $422,000, 000 
for the entire country : the South’s bank deposits were only 18% of the total for the United 
States. Realty assessments of the United States, according to the census of 1860, were 
37,000,000,000; personality, a little more than $5,000,000,000. Of realty, the South had 
$1,850,000,000; of personality $2,671,000,000, and most of the personality was slaves. 
Eliminating them, the North’s wealth was more than four times the South’s. The South had 
only 9000 of the 31,000 miles of railroad track in the United States. The North had 110,000 
manufacturing establishments, the South 18,000; the North 1,300,000 industrial workers, 
the South 110,000; the North a manufacturing product (1860) of $1, 750,000,000, the South 
$145,000,000. Of the bar and rolled iron, the North produced 382,000 tons, the South 24,000. 


®In proportion to its wealth and population, Louisiana built fewer miles of railroad before 
1860 than any other state in the South.—Roger Wallace Shugg, Origins of Clase Struggle in 
Louisiana: A Social History of White Farmers and Laborers during Slavery and After, 
1840-1875 (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1939), 108. The only railroads 
of importance in Louisiana in 1860 were the New Orleans, Jackson and Great Northern, 
which ran from New Orleans along the west side of Lake Pontchartrain, through Ponchatoula 
and Amite into Mississippi, and connected with points north (the Illinois Central of today) ; 
the New Orleans, Opelousas and Great Western, which ran from New Orleans to Brashear 
(Morgan) City, 88 miles; and the Vicksburg, Shreveport and Texas, which ran from the 
Mississippi opposite Vicksburg to Monroe, Louisiana, 60 miles. Louisiana, in January, 1862, 
incorporated the New Orleans and Texas Railroad Company, to run between New Iberia and 
the Sabine River, at Orange, Texas. This line, the New rleans City Council on March 22, 
1862, considered to be a ‘‘military necessity of ‘the first class;’’ and on April 19, the Confed- 
erate government earmarked $1,500,000 for its completion to Houston, Texas —Bragg, op. cit., 
85 et seq. Through mail and passenger service from New Orleans to Houston had been 


advertised in the current newspapers by October 1—by railroad, by steamboat and by horse- | 


stage. 
7 Shugg, of. cit., 170. 
® Bragg, op. cit., 23 et seg. 
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the thirty-one parishes (counties) of this “black belt.” Only one- 
fourth of the people lived there, but they owned nearly half of 
the plantations and wealth of the ane and they produced eighty- 
five per cent of the state’s cotton a d sugar.?® | 


Louisiana was never secessionist in background as South 
Carolina was. The tariff which so distressed other parts of the 
South fattened its sugar wealth. The Mississippi river system 
bound it to the rest of the country, on which its swelling commerce 
depended. Many of its leading citizens were Northerners, so that 
the social ties which bound it to the nation were as strong as the 
economic. “The Union— It Must Be Preserved”— so thundered 
the Daily Picayune,’ even after secession, quoting Andrew Jack- 
son’s great phrase.!! Louisiana was forced out of the Union and 
into the Confederacy by a coup d’état of slaveholders, who com- 
prised only twenty-nine per cent of the state’s population and who, 
to protect their investment in cheap labor,!? forced secession by 
pressure methods. What could be described as a War Between tiie 
States in other parts of the South became in a most literal sense~ 
a civil war in Louisiana.” 


Even before South Carolina seceded,’* Governor Thomas 
Overton Moore, a large cotton-planter and slaveholder, put 
through the Louisiana legislature a bill for an election of dele- 
gates, on Re anuary 7, 1861, to a state Convention, to determine 
Louisiana’s political attitude. The Constitution of 1852 provided | 
for a popular referendum on conventions, but the executive and a 
the lawmaking body ignored that. Elected were eighty seces- 
sionists, forty-four co-operationists and six men of doubtful posi- _ 
tion. The total vote, as announced, was 20,448 for secession, and | 
17,296 for co-operation; but that vote was 12,766 smaller than the 
presidential vote only two months before, a fact which raises the 
suspicion that pressure and intimidation, which were rampant, 
_ kept many persons from the polls, for interest in the issues had 
increased, not diminished. The doubt is heightened by the refusal 
of the Convention to publish a tabulation of the votes by parishes 
until three months after its vote on secession, and the figures then 
® Shugg, op. eit., 317. | 
10 New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 3, 1861. 
11 One of the first things Butler was to do, when his forces éabigeed New Orleans, was to 


have the sentiment carved upon Jackson’s monument in Jackson Square. 

12 Louisiana authorities, in 1858, bought a hundred slaves to take the place of free labor 
on certain public works, as an economy measure. It was shown that the slaves would pay for 
themselves in four years.—Shugg, op. cit., 89 

18 Shugg, op. cit., 24, 157-158. 

: 14 South Carolina seceded December 20, 1860. Governor Moore convened the Legislature 
December 10, to take such action. 
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presented raised many questions.= ‘Yet the co-operationists car- 
ried nineteen of the forty-five parishes. The vote’ran against se- 
cession in’ those parishes in which the’ slaveholders did not cast 
half the ballots..6 New Orleans went secessionist by a plurality 
of 380 in a vote of 8336, a fact which shows what a control the 
plantation interests, the “big business” of the day, with one-third | 
of its wealth in slaves, had on the commercial, financial and ship- 
‘ping interests of the state’s principal market place, where ony 
one out of every eight families owned human chattels.” 


Three days after assembling, the Convention voted ( 113 to- 
17) Louisiana out of the Union. It shouted down opposition, whose. 
arguments it denied a place in the record. With the same rush, 
it voted (101 to 7) Louisiana into. the Confederacy. Neither issue 
went to a vote of the people, as required by tne state Constitu- 
tion. In the passion and pressure of the period, secession could— 
‘it probably would—have been the will of a referendum; but the 
junta which had seized the power either feared a Ssopilar vote, or 
it cared as little for human rights and democratic principles as 
its opponents charged.?® 


Governor Moore did not wait for the meretricious authority 
of the Convention. On December 10, 1860, his legislature created 
a Military Board, composed of the governor and four others named 
by him, to buy and distribute arms. On January 10; 1861, he 
seized the United States barracks and arsenal in Baton Rouge, 
containing 47,372 stand of small arms and enough gunpowder for 
_ ten batteries of six guns each. On the same day, he seized Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, and Fort Pike on the Rigolets. He also 
moved to seize Federal funds.”° Some of the munitions he sent 


Shugg, op. cit., 168-164. 


105... 

17 Ibid., 25. The same authority says: that in the black belt, half of the free persons. 
Negro as well as white, owned slaves, but that only one in thirty- -seven “opal belonged. to 
the Louisiana power-group which controlled the state’s economy.—Ibid., 26-27. Er 


18 Jbid., 167. 
"1° The secession movement in Louisiana ‘‘has not the sanction of the great body of the 
| people, ” said the Picayune in an editorial of March 29, 1861, and branded the Convention 
a. “foul usurpation.” J. A. .Rozier, delegate from | Orleans Parish, charged the policy of 
secessionists had been to ‘“‘trample on the rights of the people. *__Picayune, March 21, 1861. 
Christian Roselius, delegate from Jefferson Parish, said the Confederacy “dug the grave 
of American liberty. "—_-Ibid., March 21, 1861. The Convention was a “revolutary farce,” 
called “that democracy might be slain. __New ‘Orleans Daily True Delta, March 28, 1861. 
James G. Taliaferro, delegate from Catahoula Parish, said: “Convened without authority from 
the people of the state, and refusing to submit its action to their sanction in the grave and 
vital act of changing their government, this Convention violates the great fundamental -prin- 
ciple of the American government, that the will of the people is Saprente. ”? _—N ew Orleans 
Daily’ Crescent, January 31, 

20The Secession Convention seized $418, $11. ® Mint, and $147,519.66 in the 
Customhouse, total $565,831.18.—Willie Malvin Caskey, Secession and Restoration of f Loui- 
siana’ (Baton: Rouge: Louisiana State- University Press, 83. 
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to Mississippi; and in March, he dispatched four companies of 
Zouaves to Pensacola, Florida, for Confederate garrison duty. . 


The Confederacy asked Louisiana for 1700 troops on March 
9; for 3000 on April 8; and for 5000 on April 16. Immediate was 
the response to these requirements and to the ones which followed ; 
also, for the cannon, gunpowder and supplies which this state 
turned out. New Orleans’ City Council on March 3. authorized a 
$1,000,000 bond issue, and the legislature on March +10 voted to 
use $500,000 of the state levee fund for defense purposes; parishes 
made large appropriations, so did businessmen. By June 1, Loui- 
siana had 16,000 men under arms, 5000 of them in New Orleans, 
4000 in Tangipahoa Parish, 1700 in coast and harbor garrisons, 
1000 in Arkansas, 2100 in Pensacola and 2300 in Virginia or on 
the way.2! By November, Louisiana had 23,577 troops in the Con- 
federate service; counting the militia, which Governor Moore 
began to organize on September 28, the state had 60,726 men under 
arms, according to the report of the adjutant general to the gov- 
ernor on November 23. It was estimated that 50,000 Louisianians 
marched to war under the Confederate flag, one-seventh of the 
total white population.?? 


Only about half of these volunteered; the rest joined after 
conscription, September 28, 1861, when Governor Moore brought 
all able-bodied men, from eighteen to forty-five, into military 


duty. 


After Fort Sumter, and long before Federal troops began 
to arrive at Ship Island, off the Louisiana coast, in December, 
the issue was no longer the economic one of slavery or the po- 
litical one of secession; it was personal, the defense of home and 
hearth, for the state was under threat of invasion.24 This 
stimulated enlistment, not only for patriotic reasons, but also 
because the increasing unemployment as paralysis crept over 
business, made it a question of fight or starve.25 In many cases, 
whites were discharged to force —_ to join uP, and their places 
taken by 


“ 


21 Bragg, op. cit., 59. 

22 Shugg, op. cit., 170-171. a 

23 Louisiana Historical ‘Debates (1864), 89; Official Records, Ser. 4, Vol. I, pp. 752-753, 
962. 

24 Louisiana’s danger of invasion was the subject of a communication of April 10, 1861, 
by Governor Moore to the. Confederate Secretary of War. He pointed out the vulnerability 
of New Orleans to attacks by water.—Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. LIII, p. 669. 

25 ‘Business amounts to almost nothing, there are no sea vessels arriving . .. and | 
hardly any river steamers,” said the Picayune, August 21, 1861. The Union blockade was 
becoming increasingly effective. -The gigantic. port business of New Orleans in 1860-—imports, 
exports and domestic — of $324,000,000—had crumbled. 
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Banks suspended the payment of metallic currency after 

Governor Moore’s proclamation of September 16, 1861, authorized 
them to violate their charter requirement. The purpose of this 
was to force wider acceptance of the $100,000,000 Confederate 
bond issue. The city government of New Orleans, commercial 
firms and even private individuals issued “shinplasters” or notes | 
of small denomination, which, with streetcar tickets, served 
as small change. After October 10, the governor, responding to 
the request of ninety-three cotton factors of New Orleans, pro- — 
hibited the movement of cotton, thereby putting new power be- 
hind the economic exhaustion of the Union blockade. It was his 
hope that the need for cotton abroad would launch foreign 
intervention. Martial law, on March 15, 1862, went into effect 
for New Orleans and the surrounding parishes of J efferson, 
St. Bernard and Plaquemines. | 


Prices rose, and food supplies ran low. There was even a 
a scarcity of salt. Bakers short-weighted bread, shoes went to $9 
a pair. Two weeks after martial law went into effect, the provost 
marshal, on April 1, posted a list of retail prices as follows: 
beef, 8 to 20 cents a pound, depending on the cut; pork, 20 cents 
a pound; hams and sides, 30 cents a pound; shoulders, 27 cents a 
pound; lard, 23 cents a pound; flour, $12 to $18 a barrel; bread, 
5 cents for a seven-ounce loaf; rice, 8 cents a pound; salt, 7 
cents a pound; corn, $1.50 a bushel; cornmeal, $1.80 a bushel; 
oats, $1.25 a bushel; wheat, $2.50 a bushel; crabgrass hay, $45 a 
‘ton; Western hay, $65 a ton. By April 21, seven large bakeries 
were out of flour. 


Of food, the country had an abundance; but destitution | 
stalked through New Orleans, especially among the families of — 
soldiers. In the romantic glow of Fort Sumter, a relief fund of | 
$9469.30 had been raised by popular effort; but this was ex- 
hausted in three months, and hungry women made a demon- 
stration in front of the Relief Committee’s office on Gravier 
Street, between Camp and St. Charles, when, on August 1, their 
semi-monthly dole of $5 was not forthcoming. Mayor John T. 
Monroe then organized a “free market,” at Canal Street and the | 
river. It was supported by donations of money and supplies by © 
wealthy citizens and planters. This free distribution of food be- 
gan on August 13, 1861. The first day’s issue was to 1017 — 
families, totaling 2970 persons. By February, the number of 
families had increased to 2000, and the system was beginning 
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to break down, under the increasing demands, for on March 15, 
the Daily Picayune reported the death of a Negro boy from star- | 
vation. Even before the Federals had organized their attack, New 
Orleans was close to collapse, from hunger.?® 


Reconstruction began in such a destruction of the city’s 
material wealth, by its own people, as the world, not yet inured 
to the scorched-earth policy, had never seen—the torch set to 
15,000 bales of cotton, to huge stocks of tobacco, to a dozen laden 
ships that were waiting for a chance to run the blockade, to 
twenty or so steamboats, besides the coalyards, the woodyards, 
and the timberyards; drydocks sunk; factory machinery 
smashed; stores of sugar and molasses dumped into the streets?’ 
—a destruction later estimated at $10,000,000. It began in a rush 
of the people through a driving rainstorm to the river front, 
tolled thither by the church bells, to scream defiance at the fleet. 
It began with Mayor Monroe’s scornful refusal to surrender the 
city, even to lower the state flag above City Hall,2® even when 
threatened with bombardment; with the tearing down of Union 
colors, to roaring cheers, which a naval detail had raised above 
the Mint;2® with a crowd’s march to the river front to flaunt. 
the Confederate banner, carried by a woman, under the guns 
of Farragut’s ship, the Hartferd, while a fifer shrilled Garryowen, 
Bonnie Blue Flag, and Dizie.*° It began in the street crowd’s 
revilings of the army of occupation marching beneath the flash - 
of fixed bayonets, and the shouted prediction that if the Confed- 
erates did not drive them out, Yellew Jack would. * began with 
the looting of closed stores by hungry mobs. . 


' Louisiana’s fierce resentment was not diminished by the 
knowledge that the state had been the victim of bungling by the 


26 Governor Moore on April 17, 1862, wrote to Jefferson Davis, President of the Con- 
federacy, that the ‘“‘scarcity of provisions’ , is “‘a danger as formidable as the fleet of the 
enemy,’’ and makes impossible ‘‘any protracted defense.”” On the same day, the provost 
marshal advised him that New Orleans- was “upon the verge of a bread famine.’’—Official 
Records, Ser. 1, Vol. LIII, pp. 801-802. 
ws 27 John Smith Kendall, History of New Orleans (3 vols. Chicago and New York, 1922), 
, 260. 
28 This was the new flag which Louisiana designed to take the place of the old “pelican” 
flag. It was raised above City Hall to a twenty-one gun salute on February 12, 1861. It 
oomatiban of thirteen blue, white and red stripes and a red field with a yellow star, a design 
that symbolized the nation’ s beginnings, said the Daily True Delta, on the 13th, in comment 
on the close resemblance of this state emblem to the old national flag. The resemblance was 
emphasized when, at the flag-raising, the band played Hail, Columbia. Mayor Monroe’s 
refusal to lower that flag was in line with the city’s intransigency. He was even petitioned 
by “a large number of the noble women of New Orleans” not to lower the flag, said the 
Picayune, April 29, 1862, and added: “This is an evidence of the spirit that animates the 
ladies of New Orleans, which the enemy cannot disregard.” 

292 The Picayune, April 27, 1862, named the men who tore down that flag, as follows: 
W. B. Mumford, Lieutenant N. Holmes, Sergeant Burns and James Reed, and said, ‘““They 
deserve great credit for their patriotic act.’’ 

30 Daily Picayune, April 27, 1862. 
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Confederate government,*! which stripped it of man and gun- 


power, though for months it had been plain that Union strategy 
was aimed at the great supply line of the Confederacy, the 
Mississippi river system, and at New Orleans, the key city of that 
system, and the wealthiest city in the South. Paducah on the 
Ohio River fell early in September, 1861, to the one Union gen- 
eral who had shown an ability to think—Ulysses S. Grant; Fort 
Henry on the Tennessee and Fort Donelson on the Cumberland 


in the following February; New Madrid on the Mississippi in | 


March, and the incredibly strong Island No. 10 below there in 
April, the same month in which Shiloh gravestoned another 
Confederate hope. And steadily the Confederate government 
drew away Louisiana’s strength. Now Louisiana was invaded, 
but it continued to fight; New Orleans was overrun, but it re- 
fused to admit defeat. The United States, by superior force, 
merely took it. | 


Not until April 29 did the colors on City Hall drop—lowered 
by a strong force, supported by artillery, which Farragut put 
ashore ;*2 not until June 7. did the Union flag rise in its place, 
raised to the roar of thirty-four guns in Lafayette Square by a 
hastily organized Union Association of New Orleans, to give the 
semblance of submission by a city which never surrendered. 


It would have been better if it had. It might have saved 
years of. carpetbag and military reconstruction. The war was 
only a year old; not yet had the bitterness of increasing bloodshed 
given the Radical Republicans the power to treat the South as 
conquered territory. Lincoln was eager to establish a method, 
in Louisiana, for restoring seceded states to the old allegiance 
with the least shock to established economic, social and political 
institutions. But New Orleans refused to bend to new conditions. 
As the Daily Picayune said in its editorial of January 25, 1863, 
“there can be no peace, and will be none, until this furious, 
Bedouin spirit gives place to more rational and liberal views.” — 


31 General Mansfield Lovell, in an open letter of April 29, 1862, said he found New 


> 


Orleans ‘‘completely ‘defenceless,” its “young men gone to other parts of the Confederacy,” 


when he arrived to take command of the New Orleans Military Department on October 18, 


1861.—Picayune, May. i, 1862. This was more than a month after New Orleans knew it was 
to be attacked by the ‘ ‘largest naval expedition ever known in this country.’’—Jbid., Septem- 
ber 10, 1861. ‘There was a want of organization and discipline.’’-—Clement A. Evans (ed.), 
Confederate Military History, XII, 59. Marion Southwood’s: Beauty and Booty is eloquent on 
the inadequacy and incompetency ‘of the defense of New Orleans. 


32“But the city of New Orleans has sustained her dignity | “in her fall. Picayune, 
April 30, 1862. | 
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CHAPTER II 
BUTLER SPURNED 


Siete had set his armies in motion, not to free the slaves, 
but to preserve the Union. He wished to establish a precedent, as _ 
soon as possible, for the re-establishment of the states which 
had broken away. Louisiana, where he intended to improve the 
lodgment he had won at New Orleans, offered the first large op- 
portunity ;*and it was to his political interest—to say nothing 
of his big heart—to restore the state under the most favorable 
conditions. | 


The man he to allegiance there— 


General Benjamin Franklin Butler—was a Democrat who had 


voted time after time for Jefferson Davis in the deadlocked 
Charleston convention; and had supported John Cabell Breckin- 
ridge, another Southerner, later a Confederate general, when a 
candidate was finally chosen to run in the campaign which 
yielded Lincoln the victory.1 He had, moreover, a sentimental 
feeling for the city; his father had served under J ackson at the 
Battle of New Orleans which saved Louisiana and the Mississippi 
Valley for the United States. He grinned when the crowd on the 
wharf—a good-natured crowd, as crowds in New Orleans then 
ran—nicknamed him “Picayune Butler.’’ 


The picayune was the smallest coin in Ss colonial 
days—worth six and a quarter cents. Today, it means “small, 
contemptible’; but the implication then was jocular, for the 


nickname was lifted from a minstrel song of the day, popular 


in the South because of its comfortable slavery sentiment; the 
chorus wnooped up the arrival of a mythical Picayune Butler at 
a mythical town for mythical purposes. Butler ordered the mili- 
tary band to play “Picayune Butler,’ but it lacked the score, so 
he made his entry to “Yankee Doodle” and “The Star-Spangled 
Banner.’ | 


1 George Fort Milton, Conflict: ‘The American Civil War, page 29, says Butler voted 
forty-four times for. the nomination of Jefferson’ Davis. | 

2A crowd had gathered, but not the angry mass which had been seen there for almost 
a week. They seeméd to be disposed to make a joke of the circumstances.” —Harper’s History 
of the Great Rebellion (April, 1862), 270. 
_. % Words and music of ‘Picayune Butler” are found in Albert Ernest Weir’s Songs of the 
Sunny South, 249. In a book published years before (no imprint date), but of the hand-s 
period of typography, Handy Andy’s Budget of Songs, the verses, ‘“‘As sung by’dat greatest 
living darkies, Jim Sanford,” are entirely different. . It was that kind of a song. The sie - 
however, was ‘the same: 
Picayune Butler’s coming, 

Picayune Butler’s come to town. 

oof Ahoo! Ahoo! 

Picayune Butler’s coming, teenies 

Picayune Butler’s come to town. 
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He had no ear for music, and the awkward attempts of this 
dumpy man with a large, half-bald head, heavy features, pen- 
dulous eyelids, cocked eye and down-drooping moustache, to keep 
step, raised the spirit of ridicule. The shrill cries of women in 
the throng which lined the streets whipped this to renewed hate 
against the dingy column of blue, marching tense-faced under 
the gleam of fixed bayonets. 


Butler was then forty-four years old—born in New Hamp- 
shire, educated in Maine (Waterbury, now Colby College), a 
criminal lawyer, of wide fame and large fortune, of Massa- 
-chusetts where he had offices in Lowell and Boston. Immensely 
popular with labor because of his espousal of the ten-hour day, 
he had served in the state’s Legislature, in both the Lower and — 
Upper House; and he hoped to be his Party’s candidate for the 
next presidential campaign. 


Immediatély after Fort Sumter, he put into motion the 
militia organization which had elected him brigadier general; 
and his relief of blockaded Washington, when he landed at 
Annapolis and repaired the railroad from there, was loudly 
acclaimed. Some of his later service in the field was not so happy. 
It was he who first called Negro slaves “contraband of war,’ to 
get around the legal requirement to return runaways to their 
owners—the Federal government had not outlawed slavery, but 
Butler could refuse to return slaves who had been or might be 
used to help in Confederate military operations in any direct or 
indirect way, on the grounds that they were contraband; the Act 
of Congress of August 6, 1861, gave legal form to Butler’s in- 
spiration; and “contrabands” slaves. were called by both North 
and South. 


Butler had a social Seiten that was irresistible when he 
wished to exert it, but a gift for biting phrase which raised en- 
during enmities; a reverence for women unclouded by any hint | 
of personal scandal, but a coarseness that was illustrated by his 
full-throated remark about a group of New Orleans women who 
turned their backs on him and his officers that they knew which 
end of them looked best; and high sympathies and ideals which 
» freely offered kindness and aid to those who needed it, even to 
Southerners under the New Orleans trials, as even critical 
Gamaliel Bradford admits,‘ but a shortness of temper that too 

4“*There were even Sidtidenars who ae a good word for him, men and women whom 


he helped in sore need and who did not hesitate to acknowledge ‘it, ’—Gamaliel Bradford, 
Damaged Souls, 235. 
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often smothered his good impulses, and a love of controversy 
that sowed dragon’s teeth wherever he went. He began his 
active military career in a controversy with the governor of his 
state which had almost the acerbity of his later relations with 
the hostile South. To George Fort Milton, a modern historian, 
the “grossness” of his body was outward and visible sign of 
his mental “unscrupulousness” ;5> but to Charles A. Dana, a con- 
temporary who often fought him, he was a true American, a man 
of brilliant intellect, a champion of the poor and weak; above 
all, no pretender and no hypocrite.* He was tactless and pompous. 


Most of the attacks on him stemmed from a political animus 
—in the South because he was a Yankee; in England and France _ 
because their sympathy for the South was based on power poli- 
tics which envisioned much from American disruption; in the 
North because of his Party opportunism. He was a Democrat 
before the war, a Lincoln Republican during the first part of the 
war, a Radical Republican in the latter part and afterwards 
(member of Congress, 1866-1875) and a stalwart in the John- 
son impeachment; then a Greenbacker and elected to Congress 
(1878) on that ticket; Democrat again, supporting Hancock 
(1880), and elected governor of Massachusetts (1882); and 
presidential nominee (1884) of two parties, the Anti-Monopoly 
and the National (Greenback).? But every denunciation of 
Butler can be matched with just as vigorous praise. 


Butler’s reception in New Orleans was rebuff after rebuff. 
By force he had to open the St. Charles Hotel, which he chose 
for headquarters, and guard it with a regiment of soldiers and 
four howitzers against an angry mob; the Daily True Delta re- 
fused to print his first proclamation in its job shop, and he had 
to seize that department and put in his own printers to get it 
out ;? and Mayor Monroe at first declined to call on him, though 
he did yield to the suggestion that this was an impossible position 
towards a’conqueror with an army at his back.® 


5 Milton, op. cit., 54. 

6 Quoted by Bradford, op. cit., 237. 
aie pe _ a fuller sketch of Butler’ s career, see Dictionary of American Biography, III, 

8 The Daily True Delta refused to nt, in its job shop, Butler’s proclamation because 
that would “aake it ‘‘obnoxious and loathsome” to Orleanians, said John Maginnis, the fiery 
editor of that newspaper, in the issue of May 3. When Butler seized the job shop, he did 
not interfere in the business in other directions. By General Orders No. 17, dated May 2,°™ 
published in the Daily True Delta of May 4, he announced the suspension of the paper, but the : 
paper did not miss an issue. On that same day (May 4), it printed Butler’s proclamation, — 
and on the 6th a summarizing editorial. 
| ® The Daily Picayune, May 3, 1862, says mas feo refused to visit Butler after the 
latter’s provost marshal, calling on him ‘in City , stated there was no intention of inter- 
fering with private rights. 7 | | | 
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_ Why Monroe‘took this attitude, and what he expected to. gain 
for his people, baffles the student who demands more. than ro- 
mantic whoop-la. A contemporary, writing after his death, says 
his immediate advisers urged him to bend, but he would not, re- 
fusing even to lower the flag above City Hall, thereby “main- 
taining the honor and dignity of the people.’’!®° He was self-made, 
a man of the people, who drifted to New Orleans before he was 
twenty-one, without a penny, became a laborer on the river 
front, and worked up to be a: partner of his stevedore boss; he was 
elected by the labor vote to the Municipal Council‘in 1858, and 
two. years later, when he was forty years old, to the mayoralty 
over two competitors, while the rest of his ticket was defeated. 
The fact that he aligned himself with the planting aristocracy 
and forgot the bitter lacks of his own class emphasizes the power 
which Big Business then had in the South. But of Monroe’s sin- 
cerity there is no doubt. The insistence on his principles sent 
him to a prison camp for more than a year, and he refused, even, 
to take the oath of allegiance to the Union when his son lay 
dying and Butler offered to release him if he did. 


At the first meeting of Monroe and Butler, hie Soulé of 
the New Orleans Committee of Safety, suggested that the General 
remove the troops from the city—the ny means to preserve 
peace, he said. | | 


“TI did not expect,” replied the ‘General, “to hear from Mr. 
Soulé a threat on this occasion.” Continuing: ‘‘New Orleans 


is a conquered: city.” He added: “I have proposed to leave the 
municipal government to the free exercise of its powers, and T 


am answered with a threat.’”’!° 


This was no rhetorical statement. There was a . mob outside: - 


the city was of large territorial extent; its police power had 
broken down and a volunteer force of foreign-born residents was 
able to preserve only a semblance of order;!* New Orleans was 


10 Picaywne, February 25, 1871. 
11 E. L. Jewell, Crescent City Illustrated (published in 1873), 189; Picayune, February 
25, “March 5, 1871 


12 James cakes’ General Butler in New Orleans: History of. the Administration of the 


Department of the Gulf in the year 1862; with an Account of the Oapture of New Orleans, 

and a Sketch of the Previous Oareer of the General, Civil and Military (New York and Boston, 
1864), 295-296. Howard Palmer Johnson, ‘‘New Orleans Under General Butler,’ in Lowi- 
siana Historical Quarterly, XXIV (1941), 469, says it is not established that Butler made this 
statement; but he could have done so, for it is characteristic of him and it is in line with the 


“Hundreds of grown men and women’ raised a in front of the postettice 
Pt beg a United States soldier was on guard, reported the Daily True Delta, April 30, 1862, 
and denounced the outrage which it said was typical of the * ‘ruffianism” of es standing 
(May 1) in the city. ; 
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seething with. resentment and plots; Confederate forces were 

hovering nearby, threatening to strike, a menace not to be re- 

moved for many months. Though Butler had a large army, only — 

a part had by then arrived, and most of the force still to : come 

- would have to be used to garrison the outlying forts and to carry 
the Union campaign into the country. | 


“We were twenty-five hundred men in a city seven miles 
long by two to four wide, of a hundred and fifty thousand in- 
habitants, all hostile, bitter, defiant, explosive; standing literally 
on a magazine, a spark only needed for destruction, ” he said.14 


¥ Butler told the Mayor he wished to avoid harsh mesaures; 
that his only purpose was to restore the city and the state to the 
Union; that the Mayor, by his co-operation, could secure the 
best conditions for his people. Monroe agreed: the city govern- — 
ment, so far as it related to civil affiairs, to be administered by 
him; military issues to be under Butler’s provost marshal.” 

Butler declared martial law—that is, he continued the con- 
dition which the Confederates had already established when, on | 
March 15, 1862, they put Orleans, Jefferson, St. Bernard and 
Plaquemines parishes (counties) under militray rule. But he 
did not require, at that time, any general oath ofallegiance, such © 
as the Confederates had required, even compelling all who could 
not satisfy the provost marshals of their loyalty, and those who 
had come from enemy states since May 21, 1861, to leave the city 
or secure permission to remain.* 

Butler’s proclamation, dated May 1st but published on the 
3rd, the document whose contagion the Daily True Delta had 
feared, promised security of person and property to all who 
ended their resistance; defined “rebels” as persons continuing to 
hold active allegiance to the Confederacy ; - continued the Mayor 
and City Council in full power except in matters touching political 
policies, military control and the maintenance of law and order 
in the larger sense. It repeated the purpose of his mission—“re- 
storing the city and state to the Union.” The original draft seems 
to have been modified, on representations by Mayor Monroe, 
especially the plan immediately to ban the circulation of Con- 
federate money which, with private issues of paper, constituted 
the only currency.’ 


14 Butler, July 2, 1862, to a friend in Boston, Massachusetts, printed in the Picayune, 


July 31. 
16 Picayune, May 3, 4, 1862; the issue’ of May 4 carried the prociemasion and a sum- 
marizing editorial. 
16 Johnson, loc. cit., XXIV, 417. 
“ Picayune, May 3, 1862. 
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To the Daily Picayune, though it admitted that the task of 
reporting Butler’s doings was a “repulsive” one,}* this was a “sort 
of amnesty” ;’® certainly it was a more placating attitude than 
might have been expected from a military conqueror whose flag 
had been so grossly insulted and whose authority had been so 
gravely threatened, not only by the mob but by constituted au- 
thority. Calling on the people of New Orleans to maintain “peace, 
good order and quiet,” when Butler set up the machinery for 
administering martial law and establishing a Military Com- 
mission for the trial of those punishable with death or long 
imprisonment, the same paper said, “‘we do not know that a better 
arrangement could have been made between those who have had 
confided to them the task and the duty of administering the 
municipal government of our city, and that power to which 
the chances of war have consigned the military rule here.’’?° 


To preserve order and to hasten Union restoration, Butler 
served notice on the newspapers that they must refrain from in- 
flammatory publication and Confederate propaganda. He was 
astonishingly lenient towards the press. True, he suppressed 
Le Propagateur Catholique because of its secessionist agitation 
and imprisoned Father (later. Archbishop) Napoleon Joseph 
Perché in his home; he suppressed the New Orleans Daily 
Crescent, and ordered the plant sold, because the owner, J. O. 
Nixon, was “a Rebel, now in arms against the government of the 
United States’;*? and he suppressed the Daily Delta for its 
inimical attitude;?* this paper he operated from May 25, 1862, 
as a Union organ. But he did not enforce the closing order issued 
against the Daily True Delta?* which had refused to print his 
proclamation, and merely cautioned it when later it printed an 
article extolling the patriotism of Confederates who continued 
to burn cotton.”> He suppressed the Bee for an inflammatory 


18 Tbid. 

19 Tbid., May 4, 1862. 

20 Jbid., May 7, 1862. 

31 Roger Baudier, The Catholic Church in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1989), 426. 

22 Special Order No. 37, dated May 13, in Picayune, May 14, 1862. 

23 Special Order No. 39, dated May 16, in Daily True Delta, May 17, 1862. 

24 The Daily Delta and the Daily True Delta were two different newspapers, the latter 
the split-off from the former. The Daily Delta was published from October 12, 1845, to 
February 14, 1863; the Daily True Delta from November 18, 1849, to March 30, 1866. 

25 The Daily True. Delta, in its ‘“‘Weekly Commercial Review, ” May 10, 1862, referred to 
cotton-burning by planters in the interior of Louisiana, Arkansas and Mississippi, and said: 
‘‘The sacrifice thus made by the planters . . . to the public welfare, will be forever remembered 
as among the most exalted acts of patriotism in the present war.’ Butler wrote, May 10, to 
the True Delta, which printed the letter, saying that such statements are ‘ inadmissible; os 
' for “wanton, useless and criminal acts of destruction of —: rty, generally by the mob who 

do not own it, are not acts of patriotism, but Vandal incendiarism.” He added that punish- 
ment would follow ‘‘a like or. a 
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article on May 16, but allowed it to resume publication on the 
30th. | In its afternoon edition of: July 31, the Daily Picayune 
_ printed an ironical editorial about General John Pope’s resound- 
ing proclamations. as he began the Virginia campaign (which 
broke upon Stonewall Jackson), and Butler ordered it suspended, 
but did not enforce the order when the newspaper printed the | 
naive explanation that the offending article was written “by a 
contributor not attached to the office, during the absence, from 
physical disability, of the regular writer for that column,’ and 
not read by the editor, and promised careful observance of the 
Federal requirements.” 


\ New Orleans churches announced, in response to a eiieline, 
tion by Jefferson Davis, that May 16 would be a day of humiliation, 
_ fasting and prayer, and they would hold special services dedi- 
cated to the Confederate cause. Butler forbade this,?’ on the 
grounds that the offering of prayers “for the destruction of the 
Union” was a perversion of sacred services “‘to the upholding of 
treason.”?§ Three Protestant ministers who refused to include, 
in their services, the prayer for the President of the United States 
—Dr. W. T. Leacock, the Rev. William Fulton and the Rev. 
Charles Goodrich—he banished.?® Father James Ignatius Mullen, 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, defied him with such spirit, how- 
ever, that the General allowed the fiery Irishman to conduct his 
services as he wished. He said this seventy-year-old — was 
the bravest men he had ever met.?*s | 


From where we now sit, this control of the churches seems 
- an extreme measure (though we know of much worse treatment 
of religion in peace as well as war, one of the phenomena of our 
larger enlightenment); but at a time when every means was 
- invoked to keep the resistance pot boiling; when women, pre- 
suming on the inviolability of their persons, in a society ruled by 
the chivalric ideals of Scott’s novels, flaunted the Confederate flag 
on their bosoms; when abuse, and perhaps worse, was heaped 
upon “those who exhibit a preference for the star-spangled 


26 The Picayune was pee from May 26 to July 9, 1864. Its offense was reprinting, 
in an extra of May 23. from the Cairo News. what purported to be a proclamation by Lincoln, 
setting aside a day of fasting, humiliation and prayer, and calling to the colors all men between 
the ages of eighteen and forty-five. This was a hoax which originated in New York. The 
Picayune Aid not know at the time it was a hoax. This was nearly a year and a half after 
Butler left New Orleans. : 

Picayune, May 18. 14, 1862. 

28 Parton, op. cit.,.337-338. : 

28 Private and Official Correspondence of Gen. Benjamin F.. Butler, during the “Period of 
the Civil War (5 vols. Norwood, Mass., 1917), II, 407-408. Cited hereafter as Butler Cor- 
respondence. 

*0 Baudier, op. cit., 422. 
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banner” ;*! when a show window with a skeleton dramatized 
“Chickahominy” (Virginia theater of a disastrous Union cam- 
pdign) ; when a man gloatingly exhibited a cross which, he said, 
had been carved from the a Yankee; when a New Orleans 
lady laughed as the funeral cortege-of a Union lieutenant passed 
her balcony; when Father Claude Pascal Maistre was beginning 
‘to incite Negroes against whites in his St. Rose de Lima Church 
in defiance of his archbishop*?—under such conditions the 
churches could be a strong weapon of propaganda, and it was 
Butler’s duty—entrusted as he was with the safety of his men 
and the peace of the city—to take every necessary precaution to 
prevent an outbreak. 


Especially bitter were the women—galvanizing agents in 
fomenting unrest, ceaselessly agitating resistance and violence. 
Butler was up against a force of nature which would later re- 
ceive Kipling’s flashing definition: “The female of the species is 
more deadly than the male.’”’ He wrote: “The devil had entered 
into the hearts of the women of this town . .. to stir up strife in 
every way possible. Every opprobrious epithet, every insulting 
gesture was made by these bejeweled, becrinolined and laced 
creatures, calling themselves ladies, toward my soldiers and of- 
ficers, from the windows of the houses and on the streets.’’?* 


The Union army of occupation did not expect cordiality from 
a people who had poured so much treasure and blood into the 
furnace of war, and who were smarting with the humiliation of 
‘defeat; but the tolerance and patience of the men.wore thin 
as women scorned their offers of seats in the horsecars, as they 
conspicuously turned their backs to approaching uniforms, as 
they stepped from the sidewalks to the streets lest their flaring 
skirts be defiled by contact with the hated blue, as they withdrew 
from church pews when Union officers entered them;* and 


31 Picayune, July 20, 1862. , 

83 Baudier, op. cit., 418. 

88 Butler to his Boston friend, July 2, 1862, wiih cited. : 

84 Daily True Delta, May 10, 1862, reprinted a letter, dated May 4, and taken, it was 
stated, from a spy, which said, “. . . we "have been granted more privileges tha nm we ex 
but “the way y they (the Yankee) are snubbed on every side is awful. - Last Sunday, two 
officers marched into Dr. Palmer’s church, and coolly seated themselves in @ pew where ‘Be 
lady was sitting; but as soon as they had ‘settled themselves, she stood up, and drawin 
dress close to her, shé left the pew.”” Marion Southwood, in Beauty and Booty, approvingly. 
even exultantly, relates many indignities which the women of New Orleans un 
Union soldiers, not because of anything they did, but because of their uniform. J. W. DeForest, 
one of Butler’s officers, in his novel, Mise Ravenal’s Conversion from Secession to Loyalty, 
which is focused on this period in New ime history, describes, in Chapter XI, the treat- 
ment of Union soldiers by women... 
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reached the breaking point when women screamed abuse and filth 
at them, and drenched them with slops from _ second-story 
windows.*5 


Butler answered with hia “woman order,” the Sieben No. 
28, dated May 15, 1862, which’ the newspapers printed next day 
without comment: | 


As the officers and solitians of ae United States have been 
subjected to repeated insults from the women (calling them- 
selves ladies) of New Orleans, in return for the most 
scrupulous non-interference on our part, it is ordered that 
hereafter when any female shall by word, gesture or move- 
ment, insult or show contempt for any officer or soldier of 

- the United States, she shall be regarded and held liable to be 
treated as a woman of the town plying her avocation. 


This was interpreted, for propaganda purposes, by the Con- 
federacy, by British and French politicians, and by opponents 
of Lincoln and political enemies of Butler in the North, as an 
open invitation to the army to help itself to rape.*¢ 


The woman order may have been tactless, it may have hese 
wrong. But what had Butler done that was not wrong—in Con- | 
federate evaluations? He was a Yankee, he was master of New 
Orleans—therefore. . . . We would like to believe that all was 
lavender and old lace in those days, because the past is always 
misted with the rosy hues of romance; but at the time, the Daily 
Picayune was commenting on the “shameless conduct” of certain 
‘women, and the “shocking nuisance” they made of themselves on 
the streets, and was demanding their arrest “whether arrayed in 
fine clothes or in rags.’’? So propagandists—past and present— 
_read “all women” into phrasing which clearly specified those who 
‘insulted the Union uniform and the meretricious kind, for which 
the city’s laws prescribed a night in jail and a $5 fine when their | 
importunities became insupportable. At any rate, the Order 
executed itself: “those shée-adders,” said Butler in the letter, 
24, 1855, that a policeman had been so favored. 

3¢ Typical expressions on the order: Jefferson Davis declared Butler an outlaw set 
a price on him.—John Smith Kendall, History of New Orleans, I, 278. Governor omas 
the ultimate te degradation.—Offisial Ree Ber. 1, Vol 521. 
England's Lords fou t. 

A race—Datly True Delta, J 1862; Johnson, 


See tary of William H. Seward the British chargé in) 
for ‘ logy which tould be mistaken or Kendall, op. ¢it., 


Picayune, May 9, 1862, 
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already cited, “were at once tamed into propriety of conduct,... 
from that day no woman has either insulted or annoyed” a Union 
soldier or an officer ;°* and there is no record of anyone who, be- 
cause of the Order, made what an older generation chastely called 
a false move towards any respectable woman. 


We can not say as much for the treatment of women in con- 
quered areas in our own day, with execution and rape becoming 
commonplace for certain armies which made high boasts of their 
civilization. 


Because he believed he was at a showdown with the New 
Orleans mob, Butler refused to commute the sentence of Mum- 
ford, condemned to death by the provost court for desecrating the 
American flag that had been raised by Farragut, the Aas one 
of the four who had’been caught. 


The flag is the national emblem, in whose glow men are 
proud to die. In our own World War times, we rejoiced when 
the law moved against those who showed disrespect for it; the 
Louisiana Legislature in 1942 provided a penalty of $1000 fine or 
a year’s imprisonment, or both, for ‘refusal to salute or honor it. 
How much more serious is the crime of dragging it from the 
pole, dragging it in the dirt and tearing it to pieces, to throw 
defiance in the face of armed power, just established in its 
sonquest! 


Butler had shown he could be merciful. Only a few days 
before he had commuted the death sentence of six former mem- — 
bers of the Fort Jackson garrison who, breaking their parole, 
tried to organize and equip a company of men to join Beauregard 
at Corinth, Mississippi. For that he won the praise of the press.*° 
But there was a difference between the case of these men who 
set up the plea-that parole was for gentlemen, and they were 


‘not gentlemen; and Mumford’s deliberate defiance. Butler saw 


the former as victims of the class system which he believed had 
evoked the war; he saw Mumford as the symbol of the continued 
power of the aristocratic element, as shown in the intransigeance 
of New Orleans, in its determination to create and exploit social 


underlings. 


38 Kither the news of the change was slow in getting around, or newspapers ° were \ wetiter 
to give up a sentimental theme. The Picayune, June 26, 1862, denied as “a fabrication of , 
the grossest kind” the report in a Memphis paper that women in New Orleans revile—even 


_ obscenely—and men rotten-egg Federal soldiers. With equal vigor it denied the report of a 


Chicago paper that Butler had treated with gross rudeness the wife of a Confederate officer 


after she had appeared on the street wearing a small Confederate flag. 


8®° The clemency of General —— was wise and judicious, and will, we doubt not, be 


‘gratifying to the community.”—Picayune, June 5, 1962. 
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Many appeals to reduce the sentence to imprisonment were 
made to him, even by Union men; but many threats were also 
made—in letters signed with the skull and crossbones, with 
pistols, and with coffins. He believed that if he recalled the death 
sentence, New Orleans would take it as a sign of weakness; he 
accepted the challenge of “law and order or a mob.’*° Mumford 
was hanged June 7, in front of the Mint, the scene of his crime. 


A huge crowd had gathered; it faced the infantry and cavalry, 
- which was prepared for anything; it watched the execution in 
silence, and in silence dispersed. 


Butler could tame the violence of the contumacious, he 

could carve, on Jackson’s monument, ‘“‘The Union Must and Shall 
~ Be Preserved’’; but he could not root out the tares of hatred from 
the gentle wheat he tried to sow. The Bedouin spirit of those 
times comes down to us, embalmed in such emotional releases as | 
“Picayune Butler” in the contemptuous meaning of the word, 
“Squint-Eyed Butler’ because of a physical defect, “‘Beast Butler” 
not because of personal conduct but because of the alliteration 
and perhaps the connotation of Beauty, brutalized but unbound ;*1 
and “Spoon Butler” which implies, quite falsely, that he stole the 
silverware of the unhappy Southrons. 


CHAPTER III 
CONFISCATION | 


in N ew Orleans had to Confederate 
money even before the passage of the forts; the banks had sent | 
their metallic capital deep in the heart of Secessia, or hidden it 
in the vaults of friendly consulates; what business there was 
centered on profiteering in the necessities of life. There was no 
work; the commercial streets—especially Carondelet—were go- 
ing into mourning as black squares blocke out the names of © 
once proud and powerful:firms; and the day Farragut ranged 
alongside the city, even the grocery stores closed. The Daily True 
Delta warned that the hungry. people would take what they 
needed, and Mayor John T. Monroe issued | a 
ing to the food stores to reopen. 1 : 

Reminiscences of Major-General Benj. F. Butler; Butler's 


Book (Boston, 1892), 440-443. 


41 Marion Southwood entitled her book of hate Beauty and. Booty, not. because she wished 
to revive the’ ancient libel on the British at the Battle of. New Orleans, but bs prersd of some 


suggestion of outraged sex. 
2 Daily True Delta, April 26, 27, 1862. 
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Butler’s first job was to restore the processes. He 
met the immediate food problem by giving safe conduct to a 
steamer to bring in a cargo of flour from the Confederate port - 
of Mobile, Alabama, and by ordering the Opelousas Railroad to 
bring in produce from the Louisiana countryside. He encouraged 
merchants to import supplies, and threatened with fine those 
who refused to open stores which had anything to sell. By May 
16, 1862, the Daily Picayune was able to report an “improvement | 
in the quantity and quality of provisions,” and a “decline in 
prices.” Military Commandant George F. Shepley warned bakers 
that there must be no more profiteering. Bread was five cents for 
a seven-ounce loaf, rice eight cents a pound, beef ten cents a 
pound.? The Federal commissary offered —— at half the 
former prices.® 


At this time of the year, the entertianment sake usually 
folded their tents and stole away from New Orleans’ hot summer; 
but—symbolical of the better times he hoped to induce—Butler 
ordered the playhouses to reopen. The Poydras Street Theater 
(formerly the:Concert Hall) on May 9 presented The Idiot Wit- 
ness, or, A Tale of Blood; by June, horses were racing at the 
Fairgrounds, opera was performing, and the Daily Picayune was 
commenting on the public concerts by the military bands.‘ 


Butler also guaranteed safe conduct to steamboats bringing 
cotton and sugar from the interior to New Orleans, and their re- 
turn into the Confederacy. He promised cash prices and quick 
dispatch to Northern markets. He kept those promises. 


For Louisiana farmers, this was like a reviving rain after 
a desolating drouth. Once more they could sell their products 
for real money—not the miserable paper of the Confederacy; 
once more they could fill their needs from a where scarcity 
formerly prevailed.e 


On June 18, however, Governor Thomas Overton Moore, in 
the temporary capital of Louisiana at Opelousas, forbade the — 
interchange of goods with New Orleans; forbade, even, the com- 
munication of Louisianians in Confederate territory with Or- 
leanians in Union. The New Orleans alana carried his two and — 


® Picayune, May 28, June 12, 1862. 
James General Butler in New Orleans, 306, quoted by W. Shugg, 
of Clase Struggle in Lowisiang, 185 et seq, 
* Picayune, May 8, fe 19, 1862. | 
22, dated May 4, in Picaywne, May 6, 1862. 
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a half column pronouncement, and the Daily Picayune referred 
sadly to his efforts “to inflame the people in the country against 
their fellow-citizens in this city.’* | 


With the lifting of the Federal bien on . une 1 New 
Orleans’ port business began to improve. There were shipments 
of turpentine, tar and sugar north; and shipments of foodstuffs 
and other supplies south. “Juleps and cobblers,”’ gaily chronicled 
the Daily Picayune on June 8, when cargoes of ice began to ar- 
rive—the natural product —_ in sailing vessels from’ Eastern, 
ports. 

The improvement, was in comparison with the 
immediate past, not the fabulous days of a little more than a 
year before when steamboats lined the river front five deep, when 
the masts of ocean ships rose like a forest above the tawny 
Mississippi, and when the broad levee was “buried under the - 
wealth of the Great Valley’’; and hordes of men labored, even 
at night, in the ruddy glow of fire baskets, lading and unlading 
the argosies of transportation.? The Daily True Delta, on May 
10, suggested that many Orleanians would have to “seek in other 
lands.... that peace, happiness, content and freedom they despair 
of enjoying here,” and on June 10, it reported that “The Com- 
munity seems as if it were incapable of exertion, . . . there is an 
alarming disinclination to labor.” 


To relieve unemployment and destitution in a city whose 
population had shrunk to 150,000, under the drafts on its man 
power,® Butler reas agd the distribution of food and he opened 
a program of public work. 


Nineteen hundred and forty families had been fed ‘by the 
old Free Market at the last distribution under the flag of the 
Confederacy, reported the Daily Picayune on April 30. The need © 
increased under Union occupation, because of the number of | 
Negroes who deserted the plantations to go to the city, and be- 
cause of the larger unemployment when the Confederate cause 
collapsed; moreover, Confederate soldiers before long began to 
return to the city, and many went on relief? | E 
June $7, 1668. Sen alee Daily Fru Delta, a 

plentiful in it; and flour, almost lacking in the country, was plentiful in New Orleans. 
7 Harper’s Weekly, March 30, 1861. 
Estimate Bo the June 27, 1862. 
© Butler re to Seeretary of War Edward M. Stanton on . October 12, 1862, that 
he had: ceanincioa i $70,000 — of food a month to 9707 families, $2000 a month to five 


asylums for the support of hans and widows, and $5000 a month to Charity Hospital; 
besides giving —en to thousands on public works.—Butler Cerrespondence, II, 366. 
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Butler—for whom the cause of labor had long been a guid- 
ing principle—laid the destitution in New Orleans at the door of 
“The wealthy and influential, the leaders of the rebellion who 
have gotten up this war and are now endeavoring to prosecute 
it, without regard to the starving poor.’?® In its reference to 
“extortions practiced upon the needy,” the Daily Picayune gave 
support to one phase of this charge; and the Daily True Delta 

_ emphasized it in its denouncement of “thug rule” by the city gov- 
ernment under Monroe and his predecessors. a1 


On this, Butler justified his August assessment of $312,716 
upon two hundred odd wealthy citizens who had subscribed 
$1,250,865 to the defense fund of New Orleans; and $29,200 upon 
the ninety-six cotton brokers who had petitioned Governor Moore 
to stop cotton exports. 


; To create employment, as well as to safeguard the city 

from flood damage after the river crevassed May 24 in the Berlin 

(now General Pershing) Street area, and from the danger of 

yellow fever epidemic, an increasing menace as summer warmed 

a to its work, Butler set under way the largest and most effective 
| public work program that community had ever known. 


Before he took action, the Daily Picayune had ‘referred 
sharply to the contractors who were ignoring their obligation to 
keep up the streets, and apprehensively to the “lethal vapors” of 
the “gutters, filled with stagnating and stagnant water bearing 
on its surface a verdant scum.” Even the well-frequented streets 
were “noisome and sickening” and reeking with “feculent filth,” 
it recorded.}2 | 


To these problems, Military Commandant Shepley called 
the City Council’s attention on June 5. It was General Butler’s 
wish, he pointed out, that about two thousand of the unemployed 
men be put to work on these jobs for thirty days, at a pay of fifty 
cents a day (ten hours) by the city, and a soldier’s ration, fifty 
ounces of food worth fifty cents, to be given by the army. “In- 
calculable,” said the Daily Picayune, approving this move, will 
be the “benefit to our city.’! The City Council agreed to do this, 
and voted to raise the pay to $1 a day; but it was so sluggish in 
performance that Butler took over. 


10 General Order No. 25, dated May 9, in Picayune, May 138, 1862. 
11 Picayune, May 15, 1862; Daily True Delta, Jane 5, 1862. 
_ 12 Picayune, May 9, 11, 27, 1862. 
18 Jbid., June 7, 1862. 
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He repaired the break in the levee; he rebuilt damaged 

wharves; he filled in part of the river front with batture sand, 

¢ adding to the public real estate values; he enforced quarantine and 
fumigation regulations at the mouth of the river; he organized 

an army of sanitation which scraped and broomed and cleaned the 

city from one end to the other; he flushed the filthy gutters; he 

cleaned out the drainage canals and induced in them as great 

a flow as was possible in such a flat country. Even the bitter 

Marion Southwood was impressed:, Butler, she grudgingly ad- 

mitted, was “the best scavenger we have ever had.’’!4 


One case of yellow fever appeared in New Orleans—a victim 
who carried in his veins an infection received at Nassau. He 
was isolated, and the scourge did not spread. If it had, New Or- 
leans would probably have been a worse pesthouse than in 1853, 
when the mortality was one in ten of total population, one in four 
of the unacclimated. For New Orleans was larger in 1862, its 
. sanitary conditions were worse, it contained a larger percentage 
" of population susceptible to the disease—Unionists fresh from the 
North. 

After the banks, authorized by Governor Moore to violate; 
their charter provisions, suspended metallic money (September, 
1861), Louisiana was engulfed in a paper “curse,” as the Daily, 
Delta called it°—Confederate, state and bank bills, with shin- ~ 
plasters (issues of business houses and private individuals) to 
increase the confusion. Charging the banks with “atrocious — 
callousness to the wants of the people” in evoking such issues, 
the Daily True Delta described their actions, since the war began, 
as “patriotic swindling.”!* After the capture of the city, the 
Committee of Public Safety published a list of notes it believed 
to be sound, and Mayor Monroe announced that “All shopkeepers 
may with confidence receive all the current notes (otherwise called 
shinplasters), as they will be redeemed by the Committee of 

- Public Safety in city funds”;!? but there was small comfort in 
this. Butler, on May 16, prohibited the city government and the 
city banks from exchanging. their bills, notes and obligations for 
Confederate issues, and after May 27, the circulation of all Con- 
federate notes in the Military Depaasnem of the Gulf. 18 The 


14 Sedthiweol, Beauty and Booty, 182. 
15 Daily Delta, May 1, 1862. 
— - 18 Daily True Delta, April 27, May 9, 1862. 

17 This publication began in the Picayune, April 29, 1862. In the listing of notes wore 
thirty-two issues—by the State Treasury, the Confederate government, the City of New Orleans. 
the City of Baton Rouge, and certain private firms. | 

18 General Order No. 29, dated May 16, in Picayune, May 17, 1862. | 
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banks served notice on depositors to withdraw their accounts— 
in Confederate paper—before that date, thus passing the burden 
of restoring a sound circulation, which they themselves had de- 
based, to their victims. It would be an even fatter profit than they 
had made when they subscribed to the Confederate issues at a 
‘discount and put them in circulation at par. Furiously the Daily 
True Delta denounced this “spoilation . . . by these corrupt and 
unprincipled corporations” ;!® and Butler forbade it. Banks must 
pay their depositors, he ruled, in their own bills, United States 
Treasury notes or specie; all firms and individuals must redeem 
their shinplasters in specie, United States Treasury notes or the 
current bills of city banks. He authorized incorporated banks to 
issue bills of $1 to $5, and private banks to issue notes of $1 to $10, 
up to two-thirds of the metallic currency in their vaults.”° 


Butler promised to respect the property rights of banks if 
_ they brought back the metallic currency they had sent out of the 
_ city before the fall of New Orleans. The spam were willing, but 
not the Confederate authorities. 


Butler’s fiscal efforts brought him into conflict with foreign 
governments. He tried to force the Dutch and the French con- 
sulates to turn back to the banks $2,316,196 of coin hidden in 
their vaults and earmarked to foreign accounts, some of which 
-. covered Confederate munitions. Soon he was involved as well with 
the British, Greek, Italian, Belgian and Swiss consular officials. 
An acrid newspaper controversy developed—to the disgust of the 
Daily True Delta, which deprecated the consuls.24 At that time, 

there was large possibility of foreign recognition, which would 
- have immensely strengthened the Confederacy; that it might 
furnish no pretext for this, the United States government dis- 
avowed Butler’s position with regard to the consulates; but 


19 Daily True Delta, May 20, 1862. | 
20 General Order No. 80, dated May 19, in Picayune, May 21, 1862. The Picayune 
approved Butler’s policy Butler's statement illuminates the currency situation and shows | 
the soundness of his reasoning. It says: “The General sees with regret that the Banks and 
aay causelessly suspended specie payments in September, last, in contravention of the 
laws of the state, and of the United States. Having done so, they introduced Confederate 
Notes as currency, which they bought st a discount, in place of their own bills, receiving them 
on deposit, paying them ns ¢ for their discounts, and collecting their customers’ notes and 
drafts in them as money, sometimes even against their will; thus giving these notes eredit 
and a wide general circulation, so that they were substituted in the hands of the middlin 
men, the poor and unwary, as currency in place of that provided by the constitution an 
laws of the country, or of an —" equivelent.’”’ Seeking to profit jit Ca by the coming 
f the Federals, he charges banks with refusing to accept such bills while continuing to 
per, them over the counter; with having sent away and hidden the apecie so people would 
forced to accept this paper. He points out that the hank stocks stit! sell at s premium. 


41 Daily True Delta, June 16, 20, 22, 1862. 
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Commissioner Reverdy J ohnson, sent to New Orleans to save 
the government’s face, gave Butler credit for “patriotic zeal.”** 


Negroes who deserted their masters, and advanced thinkers, 
North and South, may have realized that Union triumph meant 
the end of slavery ; but the Federal government had not yet taken 
that position, nor had it visualized the social revolution which 
would accompany emancipation. The Daily Picayune on June 4 
quoted the New York Times’ discussion of Lincoln’s refusal to 
make emancipation an objective of the war, and Lincoln himself, 
on May 19, repudiated the Order issued by General David Hunter, 
ten days before, freeing the slaves in his Military Department 
which comprised South Carolina, Georgia and Florida.?? As soon 
as New Orleans recovered from the first shock of its fall, the 
press began to publish reward notices for the return of runaways; 
and in the spirit of Dr. Benjamin Palmer, who delivered the 
famous sermon on defense of slavery on Thanksgiving Day, 1860, 
in the First Presbyterian Church,”* the Daily True Delta, on May 
28, 1862, printed an editorial denouncing abolitionism. 


Butler at first laid his policy along these lines. He published 
lists of runaways, and even returned some slaves to their masters, 
though in cases where he had reason to believe the slaves had 
been encouraged by their owners (unable to support them or hop- 
ing to embarrass the General) to seek refuge with the Union 
army, he took the position that this constituted voluntary eman- 
cipation.*> “General Butler has determined to afford no protec- 
tion or encouragement to fugitive slaves—not even to give them | 
employment as long as their labor is needed on the plantations,” 
said the Daily Picayune on June 10; and Butler emphasized his 
mito eleven days later when he issued an order forbidding 
vessels, under penalty of confiscation, to take away any Negro 
who was not on that ship when it arrived.”¢ 


An ardent abolitionist was the commanding officer at Fort 
Parapet (in the Carrollton section of New Orleans), Brigadier 
General John W. Phelps. He encouraged Negroes to take their 


22 Senate Executive Documents, 37 a 8 Sess., No. 16, cited by Howard Palmer 
yyw to “New Orleans Under General Butler,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XXIV, 

Lincoln’s Proclamation wag printed in the June 3, 1862. 
24 This sermon was printed three times in the Daily Delle and seld 30,000 copies, said 


. that newspaper, December, 4, 1860. 
25 W. M. Caskey, Secession and Restoration in Louisiana, 53 and footnote. 


2¢ General Order No. 44, dated June 21, in Picayune, June 26, 1862. 
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freedom, and in July began to organize companies of Negro troops. 
_ When Butler disapproved of his acts, and was supported by the 
government, Phelps resigned. | 


There was, of course, much disorder, because of the Negro 
unrest,?* precipitated by such conflicts of authority and such radi- 


-_ ealism as Father Claude Pascal Maistre’s sermons in the St. 


Rose de Lima Church.?* But Butler “handled the Negro problem 
cautiously and at least as satisfactorily as the Washington gov- 
ernment itself.’’2° 


In other ways besides its attitude towards sanitary improve- 
ment, Mayor Monroe’s government showed itself intractable to 
Union authority—even contemptuous of it. The blowup came | 
after the Common Council voted to tender ‘“‘the freedom and hos- 
‘ pitalities of the city” to a visiting. French fleet,2° an assumption 
of sovereignty, under current conditions, which Butler considered 
to be a deliberate challenge to the United States, and containing 
international implications; and after the woman order, which 
- drew bitter denunciation from Monroe. | 


He apologized when Butler reminded him that such an atti- 
tude could not be tolerated; next day, withdrew the apology, but 
yielding to Butler’s explanations that the order was not directed 
at virtuous and seemly women, and to his urgings to carry on, 

- withdrew the withdrawal; next day he again withdrew the apol- 
ogy. Whereupon, Butler sent him, his secretary and the chief 
of police to Fort Jackson, in military custody,*1 and reorganized 
the city government under full military control. 


Military Commandant Shepley became acting mayor; Cap- 
tain Jonas H. French, provost marshal, acting chief of police; 
Major Joseph M. Bell, provost judge, took over the functions of 
the recorders. On June 27, when the City Council was relieved . 
of its authority, because of the refusal of its members to take 
an oath of allegiance to the United States, Shepley organized, for 
administrative purposes, a Bureau of Finance and a Bureau of 
Streets and with loyal of N ew Orleans in 
charge.* 


27 Negroes ‘have become impudent, disobedient and reckless.’’—Picayume, July 22; 1862. 
Negroes are inspired to “audacity.’’—Bee, July 2, 1862. ‘‘The Federal soldiers are beginni ng 
to complain of the impudent airs which the spoiled negroes are beginning to put on.’’—Pic- | 
ayume, July 18, 1862. 

28 Roger Baudier, | The 5 gt — in Louisiana, 4138. 

29 Johnson, loc. XXIV, 

80 Daily True May 16, 

31 Johnson, loc. cit., XXIV, 

Order of May 20, ‘Picayune, May 21, 1862; his Order of June 27, in ibid., 
une 
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Shepley, in his order of May 20, announced that the city’s 
laws and ordinances, when not inconsistent with the laws of ~ 


the United States, would be continued in effect; he stated that he 
would be guided by “a professional man of known probity and 
intelligence” in interpreting and applying them. Inviting the aid 
of “citizens of respectability and character in administering the 
different departments of city government,” he guaranteed pro- 
tection in person and property to the loyal and law-abiding; and 
announced that the objective of his administration was “the re- 
establishment of peace, order and morality,” with the “restoration 
of the authority of the United States.” In that order and the 


one of June 27, he announced that self-government would be re- | 


stored to New Orleans as soon as the community showed itself 
sufficiently loyal to the United States to deserve it. 


This reorganization of the city government was welcomed by 
the Daily True Delta and the Daily Picayune. The former re- 
joiced in the dismissal “fof the municipal cormorants and their 
subsidized staff of brass-knucklers, shoulder-hitters, knivers and 
thugs,” and denounced the old government as a “shameless fraud 
and infamous deception used for the enrichment of aldermen.” ** 
The latter, commending Shepley for inviting the co-operation of 
respectable citizens, urged that his appeal be met in a “liberal 
and frank manner’; it admitted that the old police system too 


often had been “unworthy and unreliable,” its officers chosen for 
“partisan rewards”; said the decisions of the military court were © 


“in strict accordance with the usual judgments of the courts and ~ 


magistrates” of New Orleans; and proclaimed the fair and mild 
administration of the new government.** | 


Mayor French reorganized the police force. Most of ‘those — 


in the old system refused to serve. In the Second District police 
station, only one man was willing to take the oath of allegiance 


‘under the new setup; in the First District, two; in the Third . 


District, eight.25 He advertised for five hundred men; and by 
June 1, the Daily Picayune could report that the 
| was. in good working order,, day and night. © As 


- After Mrs. Anna Larue, wife of a gambler, almost pre 
voked a riot in front of the St. aa ey on J 7 10, hull ais: 


Daily True Delta, May 28, June 12, 1862. 
84 Picayune, May 28, June 1, ‘18, 21, 1862. 
35 Ibid., May 24, 1862. 
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playing the Confederate flag, reviling Union soldiers and 
prophesying the triumph of the Confederacy, Butler began to 
crack down.*® 

On June 10, he had required an oath of iiseinee to the 
United States from all who exercised public authority of any 
kind, or asked anything more of the government than police pro- 
tection; on July 11, he prohibited more than three persons to 
form groups in the streets or public squares; on- August 16, he 
disarmed the rebellious elements, confiscating six thousand 
weapons of all kinds, even fencing foils and ceremonial swords, 
for information about which he paid from $3 for bowie knives, 
to $10 for firearms.** This order, which the whites feared would 
put them at the mercy of the Negroes, who were committing 
many disorders, was evoked by the Battle of Baton Rouge 
(August 5), in which many private citizens, who had been al- 
lowed to retain their arms, took part.*®® 


Though Butler multiplied arrests, and even made it an of-— 
fense, punishable by a $10 fine, to ask policemen:how many times 
they had taken the oath,®® he also held out the olive branch. For — 
instance, his permission of June 14 to Confederate officers and 
soldiers of New Orleans to return to the city on giving their 
parole.*° | 

The Confiscation Act, passed by Ckaiaiae July 17, and Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation of September 22, effective — 
January 1, 1863, gave Butler new power over the city which re- 
fused to surrender and which spurned the reasoning of the Daily 
True Delta that New Orleans no longer owed allegiance to the 
Confederacy. 41 The former declared immediately confiscate the 


36 Tbid., July 20, 1862, reported a ‘‘flagmania’’ catia women’s bonnets and bosoms. _ 
and said the abuse ‘of citizens who respected “the old star-spangled banner’ had become 
common place. | 

8T Butler’s General Order No. 41, dated June 10, in Picayune, June 12, 1862; Order 
of Acting Chief of Police French, dated July 11, in ibid., July 12; Butler’s ‘General Order 
No. 60, dated August 16, in ibid., August 17. Parton, op. cit., 466, says 6000 arms were 
surrendered. The ,Order of J uly 11 on crowds said: “The assemblin together in the streets 
and public squares of citizens in groups and crowds has become dangerous to the public 
peace. The police of the city have therefore been ordered to disperse all assemblages of 
more than three persons, and to arrest and confine all those -who refuse compliance with — 
their directions.”’ 

38 “Tt being a fact that numbers of the inhabitants of Baton Rouge, who have been 
allowed by the United States authorities to retain their private arms. were found dead 
and wounded on the battle-field, it is hereby ordered, to prevent any repetition of such breach 
of trust, that all arms, of whatever description, now in this city, be turned in.’-—General | 
Order No. 21, by Assistant Military Commandant of New Orleans Godfrey Weitzel, dated 
August 11, in Picayune, August 12, 1862. 

se Picayune, July 29, 1862. 

40 Shepley’s General Order No. 18, dated June 14, ‘in Picayune, June 17, 1862. 

-41The Daily True Delta, June 13, 1862, quoted Blackstone’ s definition of allegiance as 
“the tie or ligament which binds the subject to the king in return for the protection which 
the king affords the subject.” and said that ‘‘conquest transfers allegiance to the conqueror,” 
‘therefore the old “allegiance to the Confederate SPreeann, whatever it may have been, is 


legally suspended.” 
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property of Confederates who held civil or military office, 
but gave all others sixty days within which to return to their 
old allegiance and save their property. The latter was not a 
general liberation of slaves, but was another expression of the 
confiscation policy, for it withheld freedom from Negroes be- 
longing to loyal Unionists in the Southern territory which the 

Federals had brought under their power. | 


Between June and September, fewer than 6000 persons took 
the oath of allegiance in New Orleans, according to the records 
in the Adjutant General’s office in Washington; but Butler’s 
order of September 24, the day after the period of grace ex- 

_ pired, that everyone above the age of eighteen, men and women, ~ 
who had not yet renewed their allegiance to the United States, 
must register as enemies and give a detailed listing of their pro- 


erty, but might apply, up to October 1, for a pardon, softened 


the community’s recalcitrancy, at least in its public attitude. By — 
the end of October, 69,920 persons in New Orleans and its su- 
_ burban areas had taken the oath of allegiance. To the 4000 who 
registered as enemies, Butler gave the right to leave the city for 
the Confederate lines.*? | 


No where in the South were the confiscation laws more rig- | 
idly enforced. Besides the order of his government, Butler had 
the goad of a defiant population. He seized $245,760, belonging 
to the Confederate government, which was on deposit in the local 
_ banks; and he shipped about four hundred church and plantation 
bells (some dating back to 1775) which had been sent to New Or- 
leans to be cast into Confederate cannon, to the North, where © 
they were sold for $30,000. He had already seized the homes of 
General D. E. Twiggs.and John Slidell, two large figures in the 
Confederacy; in the former he established his residence. Now 
he seized real estate, money, securities, furniture, horses, works 
of art, commodities, table silver, personal jewelry, even clothes. 
This property belonged to Confederates in civil and military 
service, and to absentee owners who could not, and last-ditchers 
who would not take the oath of allegiance. It was sold at public 
auction for the account of the United States, and immense 
values were knocked down to speculators, for a percentage of — 
their worth. Parton says these sales yielded $1,000,000 to the 
United States Treasury.* 


42 Caskey, op. cit., 60-61. 
43 Parton, op. cit., 584. 
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Theoretically, the Emanciation Proclamation kept 87,000 
Negroes in slavery in that part of Louisiana under Union con- 
trol, the property of Union men and foreigners; but the general, 
after he abandoned the policy of leniency, applied its principles 
so thoroughly and even invoked, against British and French resi- 


dents who aided the Confederacy the laws of their countries 


which forbade possession of slaves by their subjects anywhere 
in the world, that all but about 7000 slaves, owned by Smomiete 
of unquestioned loyalty, were freed. 


Butler forbade the unauthorized entry’ into any ‘elie 
dwelling by his men and officers, and enforced severe penalties, 
even death, upon theft and looting;** but the confusion of the 
times was fertile soil for graft and corruption, and with human 
nature what it is, the harvest was a bountiful one. J. W. DeFor- 
est, one of Butler’s officers, whose novel, Miss Ravenel’s Con- 
version, is a true and vivid picture of the Union occupation of. 
New Orleans, admits the rich stealings.** Other Union sources . 
are just as frank.*® The principal enrichments of the conquerors, 
however, stemmed not from lootery, but from the speculations 
which the forced sales and the business opportunities opened. 


It was a situation made to order for men with capital. North- 


-ern profiteers flocked to New Orleans and would later spread over 


Louisiana, for a greater killing than the Southern profiteers 
had made when they had the money and power. With turpentine 
$3 in New Orleans and $38 in New York, sugar 3 cents a pound 
in New Orleans and 6 in New York, flour $6 a barrel in New 
York and $25 in New Orleans, dry goods almost at prewar prices 
in New York and several hundred per cent higher in New Or- 
leans; and with an overriding exchange advantage that ran as 
high as 15 per cent—who could miss, while the economic situa- 
tion was so much off balance? Add to this the luscious auctions 
which the victims themselves forced—perfect !47 


44 Shepley’s General Ohder No. 11, dated June 3 in Picayune, Jane 4, 1862. A typical 
enforcement of the law is related in the Picayune, June 15 and 17, 1862; ‘three men, one of 
= a Union soldier, were executed for theft after entering a Confederate home without 
authority. 

45 “He gave himeelf ‘up to lazy pleasures, and even allowed his officers to run to the 
same, in which they were not much discountenanced by the commanding general, whose grim. 
practical humor was perhaps gratified by the spectacle of freeborn mudsills dwelling in the 
palaces and emptying the wine cellars of a rebellious aristocracy.’-—DeForest, Miss Ravenel’s 
Conversion, 106. ‘ ‘I have no doubt there is spoil enough here to demoralize a corps of 
veterans. . I have already heard stories of cotton speculations and sugar speculations, as 
peor Soong slyly ais. yes, and of speculations in plate, pictures, furniture, and even private 
ng. 99 

46 Lieutenant F. A. Roe, U.S.N., on September 10, 1862, charged ‘‘drunken. undis- 
ciplined and licentious troops” with ‘‘wanton pillage’’ at Donaldsonville, Louisiana, and asked 
to be relieved of the duty of protecting them.—Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. XV, pp. 568-569. 
Commissioner Reverdy Johnson reported ‘a state of fraud and corruption . . . without a 
parallel in the history of the apentry. "Quoted by Caskey, op. cit., 67. 

47 Parton, op. cit., 411. 
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It has been charged that Butler, by personal operations or 
through his brother, Colonel Andrew Jackson Butler, for whom 
he could have created advantageous situations, piled up dishon- 
orable wealth for himself; that he even stooped to personal theft— 
hence the nickname “Spoon Butler,” which is a tradition in New 
Orleans. He probably .did issue permits to trade with the enemy, 
and he may, even, have supplied the Confederates, as they as- 
serted after the war, with munitions.** If he did, the crime was 
against his government, not the South; the South profited, and — 
was equally guilty. But considering all the circumstances, the _ 
Committee on the Conduct of the War exonerated Butler ;*° and 
Lincoln’s government showed its confidence when, in 1863, it 
gave him the command of the Army of the James, and in No- 
vember, 1864, sent him to New York to preserve order during 
the election period—two important assignments. 


There were many shady transactions by Butler’s officers, 
but the General would have been stupid indeed to run any risk, | 
in his own person or his brother’s, when there was no need. Both 
were capable and experienced businessmen, both could command 
capital and credit to take advantage of extraordinary opportunities © 
within the law. Butler did not strip the victims of their prop- 
erty—the government did. Unfriendly Gamaliel Bradford says 
emphatically that “the extreme Southern accusations of theft, 
as to silver, for instance, are utterly unfounded.’ 


Basic wealth was not destroyed—not in New Orleans; it 
just changed hands. The city’s assessment rolls as of November, 
1862, totaled $121,705,265, as compared with $124,174.403 the 
year before. There was: some pickup in business, and it would 
be accelerated next year when the fall of Vicksburg opened the 
river trade to St. Louis. Wages were better than in 1861, due 
to the standards established by Butler. Before the war, Irish 
laborers had been glad to work for fifty cents a day. Now laborers | 
made $1.25 to $1.50 a day, carpenters $2, and top mechanics 
$3.25; living costs were cheaper.®! 


But there was dreadful want. By December, 1862, thirty 
thousand whites and ten thousand Negroes were on government 
relief in one form or another—one-fourth of the city’s population. 


48 Caskey, op. cit., 253, fodbiabie 100. 

49 Picayune, May 27, 1863; Caskey, op. cit., 68. 
50 Gamaliel Bradford, Damaged Souls, 231. 

Shugg, op. cit., 185 et seq. 
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As many as 10,541 famliies received food from the United States 


- Relief Commission in a week—34,200 men, women and children; 


979 of these families were related to Confederate soldiers.*? 


This was more than five times the number fed by the old Free 


Market. “Many who, twelve months ago, were rich in this world’s 
goods,” commented the Daily Picayune, ‘now experience com- 
parative poverty’s keen pinches; many, then not wealthy but in 
comfortable circumstances, are now but little removed from abso- 
lute want; the then really poor are ncw almost, in some cases, 


alas, entirely destitute.’ 


The people of New Orleans dared boldly —they paid 
terribly. 


CHAPTER IV . 


TRIUMPH AND RECALL 


On the same day that Mumford was hanged—Saturday, June 
7, 1862—the flag of the United States was raised above City 
Hall. This outward and visible sign of the return to the old al- 
legiance was the first act of the Union Association of New Or- 
leans, an organization of citizens completed three. days before. 
The flag was raised by the Committee of Thirty-Four—one for 
each state in the Union—and was greeted with a salute of thirty- 
four guns, and patriotic speeches in Lafayette Square. 


It was an occasion that would bring out a large crowd, some 
to applaud, some just to watch, but we may discount the esti- 
mate of 15,000 by the Daily Delta, the Union Re a The as- 
semblage “cheered and appeared mad with excitement,” as the 
Stars and Stripes slowly ascended the staff. The newspaper im- 
proved the occasion with an editorial on the Mumford execution, 
entitled “What It Cost to Haul Down the American Flag.’”! 
Union sentiment was developing, but the/preponderant attitude 
of the city was reflected in the scanty mention given the cele- 
bration by other newspapers. The New Orleans Commercial | 
Bulletin ignored it; the New Orleans Bee devoted only seven lines 
to it, the Daily Picayune eight; the Daily True Delta gave it only 
indirect attention in the expression, ‘“‘The domestic war in which 
this once happy city and great country is now involved, is afflict- 
ing the people with undrempt-of calamities; but in freeing the 


52 Picayune, December 19, 1862. 
53 Ibid., November 1; 1862. 
1 Daily Delta, June 8, 1862, on | the neicoutelc: ibid., June 7, on the Mumford eT | 
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“The Bonnie Blue Flag’’ ‘and displaying the emblem of the Confederates. 
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city from the vilest and most insupportable local government that 
ever degraded, abased and trampled upon a pepole, it certainly 
has not been without all (sic). solace.” 


The Fourth of July evoked a larger enthusiasm, but not as 
large as that of the year before when New Orleans celebrated 


“with a more universal observance and by a deeper manifesta- 


tion of feeling than we ever remember to have seen exhibited be- 
fore,’ and turned out en masse to cheer the salutes of thirteen 
guns for the original colonies,.and eleven guns for the Confed- 
eracy, and to watch the military parades.* Between heavy bursts 
of rain, sunrise, noon and sunset salutes were fired at Canal 
Street and the river ; forty-two wagons, each drawn by four gleam- 


ing horses, enlivened the military parade; regimental bands . 


played at Henry Clay’s statue, which then stood at Canal and 
St. Charles streets, and Jackson’s statue in the Square named 
after him; picnickers frolicked, soldiers took part in marksmen 
contests, and General Butler and his staff made a progress through 
the city. There was much cheering. The unreconstructed could 
take part in the celebration with almost as great enthusiasm as 
the Simon-Pure Unionists, for as the Daily Picayune remarked 
in its half-column editorial that morning, on the importance of 
the Declaration of Independence to human rights, the principles 
of that document “are as much revered by the people of this state 
and city as ever.”: New Orleans was aflutter with bunting and 
flags; all ships in the harbor, except a British armed vessel, 


’. dressed themselves in the national colors to honor the United 


States.» Under the auspices of the Union Association, the Rev. 
William C. Duncan delivered an oration in Lyceum Hall (upper 
floor of City Hall), which filled three and a half columns in the 
Daily Delta the next day. | 

Nine days after his arrival, Butler organized recruiting work 


in New Orleans. On May 9, his advertisement appeared in the 
Daily Picayune. It promised $13 a month “and found,” also a 


bounty of $100 after the war, to all who enlisted. The response 


was slow at first, but steadily picked up. General N. P. Banks, 


who succeeded him, would continue this effort, and even raise 
two regiments, in 1863, adc conscription, which was directed 


s Daily True Delta, June 10, 1862. 
aily Picayune, July 5, 1861, afternoon edition. 
4 statue of Henry Clay, “the Great Pacificator,’”’ was unveiled in 1860 before an 
immense crowd. It was an expression of Union sentiment at a time when disunion was 
strong in some parts of the South. It was moved to Lafayette Square in 1901. 
5 Daily Delta, July 6, 1862. The British in New Orleans were greatly given to singing 
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principally against Northerners who sought to evade the draft and 

line their purses in the South. It has been estimated that 10,000 
men who claimed New Orleans as their residence fought under 
the Union flag.* Butler also began to organize regiments of free 
Negroes; after he began to apply Lincoln’s so-called Emancipa- © 
tion Proclamation with punitive vigor, he may not have inquired 
too closely into the. previous condition of the applicant.’? To the 
shocked outcries of Southern critics, he replied that Louisiana 
itself had set the precedent in organizing free Negroes into the 
“Native Guards” division of the militia. Negroes also fought at 
the Battle of New Orleans. 


Butler lost no time in mounting an offensive to carry Union 
power beyond the bridgehead at New Orleans and the adjoining 
parishes (counties) of St. Bernard and Plaquemines. 


-In ten gunboats, Farragut carried conquest up the Miss- 
issippi. Baton Rouge, Louisiana, and Natchez, Mississippi, fell 
like ripe plums; but Vicksburg, Mississippi, on its two-hundred- 
foot cliffs, defied his two-month bombardment (May 26-July 27) 
in which three hundred Federal guns, hurling twenty-five thou- 
sand shells, were unable to-silence a single one of the Confed- 
erates’ twenty-nine cannons upon the waterfront rampart. But- 
_ Jer, on May 28, occupied Baton Rouge with 4500 men. The people 
destroyed their cotton and other wealth with the same zeal as 
the people of New Orleans had done; fine liquors filled the gutters } 

of the city. 


Governor Moore, moving the capital first to Opelousas, mn 
to Shreveport, directed the heroic, hopeless fight. 


“‘Confederate authority had virtually ceased with the fall 
of New Orleans,” recorded Major General Richard Taylor, who 
on July 30, was sent to Louisiana to take charge of the military 
situation. Fortifications at Barataria, Berwick Bay and other 
gulf coast points had béen abandoned. . . . Confederate govern- 
ment had no soldiers, no arms or munitions, and no money.” 
Public sentiment, moreover, was “apathetic if not hostile from 
disaster and neglect.’’® 


Especially resentful were the people of Louisiana against 
conscription. Two weeks before Farragut 9; ag the forts be- 


6 Roger W. Shugg, Origins 0 Class Struggle in Louisiana, 189. 

7 Howard Palmer Johnson, “New Orleans Under General Butler,” in Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, XXIV, 528. 

8 Richard Taylor, Destrnotion and Reconstruction: Personal ee of the Late War 


(New York, 1879), 102-108. 
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low New Orleans, the Confederate. government enacted into law 
a condition that was already in operation. All white men from 
eighteen to forty-five were included, and those-under thirty-five 
were immediately called. Those with money had the right to hire 
substitutes, and an exception was made in the case of white men 
on plantations with twenty slaves. “A rich man’s war, a poor 
man’s fight,” became a common saying. Governor Moore’s for- 
bidding the country people to sell their products in New Orleans 
for real money, increased the resentment, and heightened the 
civil war aspect which the struggle then assumed, a development 
which would increase in the military operations which arrayed 
one section against the other, and in which the countryside suf- 


. fered equally from defending Confederates and invading 


Yankees. Recruiting lagged; before long, refugees from the draft 
would take refuge in the swamps of Catahoula or Pearl River, 
and shoot at sight the military details which scoured the coun- 
try; in 1863, Governor Moore would have to threaten with death 
those who failed to enlist.° After the fall of Vicksburg and of 
Port Hudson, Louisiana (July, 1863), the number of draft-dodg- 
ers and deserters increased, and General Taylor confessed his 
cavalry could not cope with the jayhawkers; in Washington 
Parish, they set up a government of their own, opposed to the 


Confederacy; some 5000 men deserted from) the Confederate 


armies in Louisiana and the South.?® 


| Dick Taylor was an exciting icici alias son of Zachary, 
hero of the Mexican War and twelfth president of the United 
States; owner of a large estate in St. Charles Parish, between 


New Orleans and Baton Rouge; well known in Louisiana, in 


whose Upper House he had served, and in whose Secession Con- 
vention he had been a powerful figure; and with a stirring rec- 
ord in the Virginia battles. 

Organizing his Military Department in Alexandria, he ae 


lied his state out of its disorganization and opened his campaign 
with an attack upon. Federal entrenchments at Bayou Des 


Allemands. 


Out of Vicksburg marched General John C. Senditinides: 
former Vice-President of the United States, against Baton Rouge. 


This was to be the first move in a campaign to recapture New | 


Orleans. With 3000 men, he attacked on August 5. In that sharp 


® Official Records, Ser. 1, Vol. asap p. 848; Ser. 4, Vol. II, 398-399. 
10 Jbid., Ser. 1, Vol. XXXII, Pt. 3, 755; Vol. XXXVI, Pt. 2, pp. 962-966; Ella Lonn, 
Desertion During the Civil War (New ‘York, 1928), 231. 
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battle, Federal General Thomas Williams was killed, and Con- 
federate Colonel Henry Watkins Allen (later governor of Lou- 
isiana) was desperately wounded. Breckinrdige drove the Union 
force to the protection of its gunboats in the river, and awaited 
the arrival of the ironclad ram “Arkansas,” which had already 
worsted a Union fleet, to clinch the victroy; but five miles up- 
stream, she drifted helplessly, her machinery broken down; and — 
to keep her from falling into the hands of the enemy, the com- 
mander blew her up. Breckinridge retired, and strengthened 
the defenses of Port Hudson, some twenty-two miles above Baton 
Rouge. But the Federals were so shaken by this bold threat to 
New Orleans, that they evacuated Baton Rouge August 21, and 
fell back to that city. 


It was this battle that evoked the disarming order (August 
11) in New Orleans. Butler at first planned to destroy Baton 
Rouge, but withheld the order because of the suffering it would 
entail. ‘We are fast coming, however, to the point where devasta- 
tion is a necessity,” he wrote his wife." 


But Union forces did not abandon plans to capture Lovu- 
isiana’s sugar section. In October, Brigadier General Godfrey 
Weitzel, with 4000 men, moved to Donaldsonville, where Bayou 
Lafourche entered the Mississippi River,!2 and made a strong 
thrust down the bayou. A thousand Confederates threw them- 
selves across his advance at Labadieville, near Thibodaux, but 
were defeated. The end of the year saw the Federals as far — 

west as Berwick Bay, and overrunning the Teche country, that 
fair, bountiful and happy land now withered by war. Union 
power was sufficiently established in the thirteen southern par- 
-ishes to call an election through which Lincoln hoped Louisiana 
would be reinstated in the American government. 


These were the parishes of Orleans, St. Bernard, =a 
mines, Jefferson, St. John, St. Charles, Lafourche, Ascension, 
Assumption, Terrebone, St. Mary and St. Martin—an area of 
7700 square miles containing half the white population — 134) 
and two-thirds of the resources of the state. 


As early as July, Lincoln had expressed the hope for Lou- 

isiana’s speedy resumption of its proper relationship with the 

- nation. “Louisiana has nothing to do now but take her place in 
the Union as it was,” he wrote on J uly 31 to August Belmont. 


11 Butler Oorrespondence, 233. 
Lafourche was off the in 1903. 
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“The sooner she does, the smaller will be the amount of that 
which will be past mending.”"* “I wish elections to Congress to 
take place in Louisiana,” he wrote to Shepley on November 21; 
and in another letter to him, under the same date, he said he 
hoped to see ‘conclusive evidence that respectable citizens of 
i Louisiana are willing to be members of Congress and to swear 
to support the Constitution.” 


This shows that the military operations were not the “cotton | 
and sugar expeditions” charged by Southerners. It is true that | | 
the North needed the products of Louisiana, for which it was 
willing to pay; but Louisiana needed the products of the North 1 
just as much. It is also true that there was much devastation and | , 
looting, but not all of the former was done by the Federals, and 
much of the latter was chargeable to the continued resistance of 
the Confederates when their position was as hopeless as had been 
that of New Orleans defying Farragut’s guns. The purpose of 
Butler was not punitive, it was political restoration, in which lay | 
the state’s only 


In November, military authorities issued an eleutiisn call for 
the First and Second Congressional Districts under Union control. 
The First District included New Orleans below Canal Street and 
St. Barnard and Plaquemines parishes; the Second, New Orleans 
above Canal Street and the other ten parishes. No registration 
requirements were set up; the only qualifications to vote were the 
oath of allegiance and the general rules of Louisiana.!¢ 


Though short, the canvass was spirited. Some candidates 
had the endorsement of the Union Association, which even this 
| early showed a division—one wing supporting slavery, another 
cs emancipation; some entered as independents; one of them, a 
winner, was projected into the campaign a few days before the 
election by popular demand in the face of the Union Association’ Ss 
endorsement of another candidate.1* 


' 18 Jeff Davis Bragg Lowisiana in the Confederacy, 273; John G. Nicolay and Johi 
Hay (eds.), Complete Work o: of Abraham Lincoln (12 vols. New York, 1904), VII, 299-300. 


14 Jbid., VIII., 79, 80-81; Bragg, op. cit., 273; Daily True Delta, December 18, 1863. 


16 Butler said, in testimony before the Committee on the Conduct of the War: ‘In the 
meantime, I was informed from Washington that it would be very desirable to have’ congres- 
‘sional elections held in that part of Louisiana which was under our control. New Orleans | 
-was divided into two election districts. I therefore sent an expedition under General Weitzel 
to Donaldsonville, and swept down through that country. I thus got under the control of the 
American soldiers, nearly the two districts now represented we Mr. Flanders and Mr. Hahn. 

I ordered that everybody in those districts be allowed to vote ... and everybody did vote.”— 
Quoted by the Picayune, May 27, 1863. 

16 W. M. Caskey, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana, 64; Picayune, November 16, 

December 3, 1862, May 27, 1863; Daily Delta, November 16, boomer 2, 1862. 


17 ms Hahn, bie was the “people’s choice,” according to the Dgily True Deita, 
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The election was held December 3. B. F. Flanders, native 
of New Hampshire but a long-time resident of New Orleans and 
secretary of the New Orleans and Opelousas Railroad, won in the 
First District on the Unionist platform; Michael Hahn, born in 
Bavaria, but resident of New Orleans, to which he went when 
he was ten years old, since 1840, and a Democrat who had actively 
canvassed the state against secession, in the Second. Both were 
unconditional Union men. 


The vote in the First District totaled 2548, as compared with 


4011 in the election of 1859. The vote in the Second District (with © | 


no returns from four parishes) totaled 4874, as compared with 
8944 in 1859. During the five previous elections, the average total 
vote had been 7310; this total of 7416 was, therefore, a triumph, 
especially when one remembers that many thousand possible 
voters were in the armies—an estimated 3000 in the Union 
_armies.18 It emphasized the complacency and the rowdyism to 
which the Daily Picayune ascribed the small vote in past years ;}® 
and so the first step in the political restoration of Louisiana to 
the Union, besides promising well for the future, indicated a 
larger interest in the democratic processes than the past had 
shown. 


Flanders and Hahn were seated on February 17, 18638, after 
- some opposition which stemmed from those who wished to keep 
down Lincoln’s power, for it was known that Flanders and Hahn 
would “sustain Lincoln in every measure, which he_ proposes, 
_ which has for its end the salvation of the Union,” and would even 
favor “the freedom of every slave in America.’”?° Their term 
ended with the expiration of the thirty-seventh Congress on 
March 4. 


At this climax of his work, Butler was recalled. The United 
States government was not dissatisfied with his work or his 
methods, but yielded to the pressure of foreign governments whose 
’ good will it desired to keep at all costs. They demanded his re- 
moval, on representations of their consular representatives 
against whom Butler had too — asserted the ee of 


18 Caskey, op. cit., 65. 
19 Picayune, December 3, 1862: ‘About of our citizens—sometimes more— 
doggedly refused to budge an inch towards the place of voting” in suid elections. 


- 20 Daily Delta, December 10, 1862. 
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the nation which he represented and whose hospitality they had 
enjoyed.*! 

He was succeeded General Nathaniel P. Banks, 
reached New Orleans Decemker 14. Butler was given a tremen- 
dous good-bye ovation on December 23, the day on which Jef- 
ferson Davis branded him an “outlaw and common enemy of 
mankind, ” to be hanged as soon as caught.?? 


| Banks was received like manna.”* He was a Yankee, who 
¥ would enforce Union power, but he was not Butler, who had begun 
“the work on the humiliation of defeat. He was a handsome man 


1 a the state Legislature, member of Congress, Speaker of the House, 
and governor of Massachusetts, and with a good military record. 
He immediately ordered the suspension of property sales for the 


account of the government, rescinded the church orders, released 


many prisoners, and‘in general “tried his utmost to relieve the 
drooping spirits of the inhabitants of the city,” as Marion South- 
-wood records in Beauty and Booty. But the honeymoon soon wore 
off, and two months after his arrival, he experienced the temper 
of the people in the pocket-handkerchief war. 


On February 20, 1863, a large crowd, principally women and 


_ cilable Southerners who had Banks’ permission to withdraw into 
Secessia, preferring hunger and danger in Confederate territory 


running to and fro; there were many cries of encouragement—and 
defiance; there was much waving of handkerchiefs. Federal offi- 
cers tried to put some restraint on the demonstration. This in 
spired the women to put on a real show. It was a situation for 
which the military textbooks proposed no formula. The best the 
grinning soldiers could do was to brace and shove and hope the 
women would tire before they did, or that the steamboat would 


end the situation by pulling out. 


31 Daily True Delta, January 17, 1863; Frank Lawrence Owsley, King 6 Diplomacy : 
Foreign Relations of the Confederate States of America (Chicago, 1931), 3 
22 Johnson, loc. cit., XXIV, 530. Butler’s last statement to the so < New Orleans 

showed his purposes: “T found you captured, but not surrendered; conquered but not orderly; 
relieved from the presence of an army but incapable of taking care of yourselves. I restored 
order, punished crime, opened commerce, brought provisions to your starying people, reformed 
your peeaey: and gave you quiet protection, such as you had not a vd for years.’’—Ibid., 

38 “We have seen more smiling faces on the streets within a aay or two past than for 
months before.’’—Picayune, December 19, 1862. “His removal gives: great satisfaction to all 
classes. Delta, December 31, 1862. 


and of graceful manners, of distinguished service: member of | 


children, went to the steamboat landing to say good-bye to irrecon- | 


to plenty and humiliation under Union power. There was mucn 
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The struggle was immortalized in doggerel, which for years 
delighted the South.*4 Here is a typical stanza, which shows New 
Orleans still defiant: 


3 That night, released from all our toils, 
; : Our dangers past and gone; 
: We gladly gathered up the spoils 

Our chivalry had won! 

Five hundred ’kerchiefs we had snatched 
From Rebel Ladies’ hands, 

Ten parasols, two shoes (not matched), | 
Some ribbons, belts and bands, | y 

And other things that I forget; | “=. 

then, you’ll find them all 

As trophies in that hallowed spot— 
The cradle—Faneuil, Hall! 


24‘‘The Pocket Handkerchief War’ is found in Marion Southwood, Beauty and Booty, 
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THE POLITICAL CAREER OF PINCKNEY BENTON 
| STEWART“PINCHBACK* 


: By AGNES SMITH GROSZ 


‘CHAPTER I 

oty 

FORMATIVE YEARS 

| boy on canal 

—body servant t ‘de Alonso C gamblers—steward on river 
| } _ boats—abandons Alonzo Childs—comes to New Orleans, E te 


1862—stabs a free*man of color—arrested and sentenced to 
workhouse—released—enlists in First Louisiana Volunteer 
| 3 Infantry—recruits company of volunteers for Union Army— 
Rr captain of company—resented by white officers—honorably 
| discharged—recruits company of colored cavalry—denied a 
commission—visits Washington, D. C., 1865—addresses 
| colored audiences in Alabama—returns to Louisiana. 


As the steamer Alonzo Childs proceeded up the Yazoo River 
in May of 1862, its absconding steward, Pinckney Benton Stewart 
Pinchback, was rapidly wending his way toward New Orleans, 
Louisiana, where United States forces had recently taken pos- 
? session.! An inauspicious arrival in the Crescent City, May 12." 
did not foretell that in a few short years this immigrant would 

be a conspicuous figure i in an unforgettable era in the state. 


Born near Macon, Georgia, May 10, 1837,? Pinchback was 
the eighth child of William Pinchback, a white planter,* and his 
slave girl, Eliza Stewart.5 Although the mother, a reputed beauty 
of mixed: blood,* had been manumitted in 1836 or 1837, she re- 
mained with her former master and accompanied him ‘som their 


* Master’s Thesis in a Louisiana State University, 1943. 
1 Biographical sketch of P. B..8. Pinchback written by his secretary, name unknown. 
and considered by Mrs. Walter Pinehback, daughter-in-law of the subject,.a good statement. 
(Howard University, Washington, D: C.); New Orleans Times, March 11, 1872. 
34 William J. Simmons, Men of Mark, Eminent, Progressive and Rising, (Cleveland, 
1887), 760. 
: 8 Biographical sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback; A. E. Perkins, “Some Negro Officers and 
Legislators in Louisiana,” in Journal of Negro History, XIV (1929), 526. 
“Simmons, Men of Mark, 759. e Monroe, Louisiana, Ouachita Telegraph, May 18. 
peek reported ‘Major olmes” as the father of Pinchback, doubtless confusing the name with 
lace of residence, Holmes County, Mississippi. Pinchback referred to his father as ‘‘one 
Ot the ‘Southern chivalry.” Louisiana Senate Debates, 1870, p. 173. P 
5 She bore ten children for her white master. Simmons, Men of Mark, 759. After 
Pinchback established a home in Louisiana his mother resided ‘with him and was spoken of 
with respect and affection by her son. Eliza Stewart died January 17, 1884, at-the age of 
eighty, and is buried in the Pinchback tomb in Metairie Ridge Cemetery, New Orleans. 
Louisiana. Death certificate recorded in Book No. 84, Folio 348, Office of the Board of “Nera 
Health. Recorder of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, Parish of Orleans, New Orleans, Louisiana. fas 
She was of mixed Indian, Negro, and Caucasian blood. Biographical sketch of P. B. 9 
Pinchback; Monroe, Louisiana, Quachita Telegraph, May 18, 1877... When asked in what 
proportion was his blood colored, Pinchback replied: ‘‘I regard myself as being what is 
known as a quadroon, or about one-fourth colored.” New Orleans Times, March 11, 1872. 
He claimed to be related to the famous South Carolina Pinckneys. New Orleans Daily © 
Picayune, November 20, 1874. 
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Virginia home to a newly purchased plantation in Holmes County, 
Mississippi. It was while en route to the new home that Pinckney 
was born.’ 


After scanty training on the plantation the young Negro 
journeyed to Cincinnati, Ohio, in company with his elder brother, 
to attend Gilmore’s High School. Here he studied a year and a 
half, returning to Mississippi in 1848.8 Immediately following 
this brief formal education, home life on the plantation was termi- 
nated by the death of the owner. The colored mother and five 
children were hastily sent to Cincinnati by the administrator of 
the estate “to prevent any attempt to enslave them by the white 
heirs .. . who purloined their inheritance.’ In the city the elder 
son and mainstay of the family, Napoleon, became mentally in- 
capacitated, and Pinckney at the age of twelve was compelled to 
seek employment.'° 


The energetic oot found work as a cabin ae on canal boats 
operating on the Miami, Toledo, and Fort Wayne canals.'! From 
1854 to 1862 he followed steamboating on the Missouri, Red, and 
Mississippi rivers.!*2 This environment placed Pinchback in con- 
tact with men of all classes and brought him under the tutelage 
of four prominent swindlers who plied their profession on the 
river boats.!? In return for services as a body servant these “land- 
sharks” taught Pinchback the skillful art of successful gambling 
which he practiced to financial advantage on Negro roustabouts 
and deck hands.'* Despite this weakness for making “easy money” 
the Negro attained the rank of steward, the highest position a 
person of color could hold on a river boat in the days of slavery.” 


7 Simmons, Men of Mark, 759. . 
8 Biographical sketch of P. B. 8S. Pinchbeck:; New Orleans Republican, September 2, 1871 


_® Biographical sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback; New Orleans Times, March 11, 1872. 


1 Simmons, Men of Mark, 760. 

11 Biographical sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback. 

12 Simmons, Men of Mark, 760, New Orleans Times, March 11, 1872. 

18 The quartette were George Devol, Tom Brown, Holly Chappell, and Canada Bill Jones. 
Herbert Asbury, Sucker’s Progress: An Informal History of Gambling in America from the 
Colonies to Canfield (New York, 1938), 237-238. 

14 Devol and Canada Bill taught ‘*Pinch’”’ to throw Monte, play Seven-up, and Poker. 
and run a Chuck-a-Luck game. In his autobiography Devol ‘claims: “I raised him and 
trained him. I took him out of a steamboat barber shop. I instructed him in the mysteries 
of card-playing and he was an apt pupil.’’ The experienced gambler declared that at this 
early date Pinchback vowed he’d ‘‘get into that good old Legislature.’’ Pinchback did not 
forget these friends of his youth and when acting governor of Louisiana aided Devol to 
escape a difficulty with the New Orleans police. George H. Devol, Forty Years a Gambler 
on the Mississippi (Cincinnati, 1887), 216-217; Herbert Asbury, “Gambling Hells of New 
Orleans,’ in American Mercury, XXXVIII (1936), ‘414-4165. 
_ 18 Simmons, Men of Mark, 760. In the United States Senate, March 1, 1876, Senator 
Alcorn of ‘Mississippi stated: ‘‘Pinchback . held: a reputation equal to that of any other 
steward upon the Mississippi River for honesty and integrity. Pinchback is a man who 
always had the good sense in the days of slave Bay know his place and to not force himself 
out of his position.” Congressional Record, 44 - 1 Sess., 1390. 
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In 1862 this occupation was abandoned when Pinchback 
deserted his boat at Yazoo City, Mississippi, ran the Federal 


‘blockade, and entered New Orleans.'* His first experience in this 


city was not indicative of a pleasant stay. On May 16, in a fit 
of anger, Pinchback danger ously stabbed a free man of color, 
John Keppard, reported to be his brother-in-law.17 He was im- 
mediately arrested but released on bail and placed under bond 
by Judge Louis Gastinel.1® While awaiting trial in a civil court the 
Negro was rearrested, May 22, by the military authorities and sen- 


~ tenced by Provost Judge Joseph M. Bell to two years in the work- 


house.?® Here he remained for about a month until the case was 
brought to the attention of certain military officials and he was 


discharged.?° Ly 


Following his release Pinchback enlisted in the First Louisiana 
Volunteer Infantry, a white regiment of the Union Army.”! While 
thus engaged Major General Benjamin F. Butler, commanding 
the Department of the Gulf, issued an order calling upon free 
men of color in Louisiana to take up arms in defense of the 
Union.22. This call opened. a more congenial and prolific field 
of endeavor, and Pinchback at once made application and was 
assigned to duty by the following authority: | 


NEW ORLEANS, August 27, 1862. 


By authority vested in me by Major General B. F. Butler 
Pinckney Pinchback is hereby authorized to recruit a com- 
pany of Louisiana volunteers for the United States Army. 


S. H. STAFFORD, 
Superintendent Recruiting Arrangements.” 


16 Pinchback had visited Louisiana twice before—immediately after his birth in 1837, 
and again in 1850. New Orleans Times, March 11, 1872. It was said that his home at this 
time was located in Memphis, Tennessee. Congressional Récord, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 886 

17 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 17, 1862. Finchback claimed that he acted in 
self-defense. New Orleans Republican, January 30, : 

18 Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 887. 

; 19 New Orleans Daily Picayune, May 24, 1862. Pinchback later stated that he pleaded 
guilty to a charge of assault with intent to kill on the advice of his lawyer and when the 
sentence was pronounced “nearly fainted in court.’’ The object was ‘‘blackmail,” he claimed, 
and ‘‘before incarceration I was applied to and refused to pay up.’ New Orleans Times. 
March 11, 1872. In respect to this charge of blackmail, Mr. Patrick Creagh, assistant keeper 
of the workhouse in the parish of Orleans in 1862, swore before W. L. Evans, Second Justice 
of the Peace in the Second Justice’s court, January 7, 1874, that a Mr. C. C. Morgan who 


was a lawyer in the Provost Court — to obtain Pinchback’s release for the sum of $500. 


Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 

20 Pinchback’s prison record was as Tac : “Name of slanted Pinckney Pinchback: 
age, 24; height, 5 ft. 9% in.; color of hair, black; color of eyes, black; born, Georgia; 
education, educated ; occupation, - laborer; habits, intemperate. When committed, May 23. 
1862; time to serve, 2 years; when discharged, J uly 28, 1862.’’ Document presented to the 
Senate of the United States, February 4, 1876, by Senator Oliver P. Morton of Indiana, 


printed in Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess. .. 887 


21 Simmons, Men of Mark, 761. od ‘ 

22 New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 25, 1862. 

28 Document presented to the United States Sehiate: February a (1876, by Senator 
Oliver P. Morton, — in Congressional Record, 44 Cong.. . 1 Sess., 886. 
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office for recruiting was opened on the.corner of 
Bienville and Villeré streets in New Orleans, and by September 
6, 1862, Pinchback had completed his company. It was mustered 
into service in October with its organizer as captain." 


At the outset, officers in the regiment were colored; but due to’ 
the failure to pass qualifying examinations many were displaced _ 
by white officers. Pinchback found himself in an uncomfortable 
position; for his uncompromising demands for equal privileges — 
and immunities for the colored troops gained the antipathy of 
the white Federal soldiery.*> Realizing the intensity of race 
prejudice among his white associates and finding this attitude 
a bar to promotion,”* the proud Negro, after a year of military 
service, tendered his resignation in these words: 


FORT PIKE, Louisiana, September 10, 1863. 


General: In the organization of the regiment I am at- 
tached to (Twentieth Corps d’Afrique) I find nearly all the 
officers inimical to me, and I can foresee nothing but dis- 
satisfaction and discontent, which will make my position very 
disagreeable indeed. I would therefore, respectfully tender 
my resignation, as I am confident by so doing I best serve 
the interest of the regiment. 


I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedi- 


ent servant. 
P. B.S. PINCHBACK, 
~Capain Second Louisiana 
National Guard.?" 


The resignation was accepted, and on September 11, he was 
honorably discharged.?* Eight days later Pinchback received 
$521.95 for services rendered.”® 


A-few weeks later the Negro gained an interview with Major 
General N. P. Banks and was granted special authorization to re- 
cruit a company of colored cavalry.*° Upon completion of his 
labors Pinchback applied for a commission as captain of the com- 


24 Biographical sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback; New Orleans Times, March 11, 1872. 

25 Simmons, Men of Mark, 761; Willie Malvin Caskey, Secession and Restoration of 
Louisiana ( University, Louisiana, 1988), 54. 

2@ He was reported to have been disregarded on two occasions when in direct line for 
promotion. Siesenabionl sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback. 

27 Document presented to the United States Senate, ge na 4, 1876, by Senator 
Oliver P. Morton, printed in Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 886. 

28 The discharge was given in order No. 227, from Headquarters, 
Department of Gulf, New Orleans, September 11, 18638, signed by G. Norman Lieber, Acting 
Assistant Adjutant General, by command of Major General ‘N. P. Banks, Ibid., 887. 

29 N icholas Vedder, Paymaster, United — Army, made this certification, September | 
19, 1863: “I have this day paid Captain P. B. 8. Pinchback the sum of $521. 95 in full to 
date of his discharge.”’ 

‘80 Pinchback said that he was ,, ‘verbally appointed captain in cavalry regiment 
and authorized to raise a company.’’ New Orleans Times, March ‘11, 1872, opie i! was 
given October 2, 1863. Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 887. 
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_ the “wenn pitch of enthusiasm.” New Orleans Republican, April 12, 1872. 
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pany in order to be mustered in with his men.*! This request, 
forwarded to Lieutenant Colonel J. S. Bangs, Jr., with the in- 
dorsement, “Is not this officer colored?’’*2 was returned to Major 
General Banks with the reply: “P. B. S. Pinchback is a colored 
man; very much of a gentleman, however, and a meritorious of- 
ficer. It would afford me much pleasure to see him placed in a 


position to serve the government.”*? The kind recommendation 


o: the Lieutenant Colonel was of no avail; for Major General : 
Banks disapproved the application on the ground that no au- 
thority existed for the employment of persons of color in any — 
capacity other than that of private or non-commissioned officer.** 


Disheartened and discouraged, Pinchback abandoned further 
effort in. Louisiana to serve in the army.® In 1865 he visited 
Washington, in the hope of obtaining permission from President 
Lincoln to raise a regiment of colored soldiers in Ohio and Indiana. 
The termination of the war and the assassination of Mr. Lincoln 
rendered the trip useless.*° 


After a brief stay in the North, Pinchback went to Alabama, 
where he displayed to colored assemblages in Mobile, Montgom- 
ery, and Selma, his. superior oratorical talent and his fanatical 
adherence to radical Republican policies. He aroused many to 


an active denunciation of the treatment they were receiving in 


the 


Following the enactment of the Reconstruction ‘Acts Pinch- 
back returned to Louisiana, then a mecca for the ambitious colored 
man, and established a permanent home in New Orleans. He en- 


- tered the political arena where he rapidly won — as a 


bold and shrewd politician. 


81 Pinchback made the request November 17, 18638, in these words: “MAJOR: By 
authority from Major James Grant Wilson (copy incl ) I have recruited a company for 
the First Cavalry giment Corps d'Afrique an would pectfully apply for my commission 
in order to be mustered in with my company.” Oongressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 887. 

82 Ibid. | 

88 Bangs was Superintendent Recruiting Corps d'Afrique. Ibid. 

84 Disapproval was given November 19, 1863. Jbid. Pinchback referred to it as an. 
“impertinent indorsement.” New Orleans Times, March 11, 1872. 

86 Pinchback diverted his attention to colored movements for civil and political rights. 
He was constantly involved in disputes with street car — for refusing accommodation 

to colored patrons on all cars. Biographical sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback. At a colored 
prt held November 6, 1863, in New Orleans, Pinchback emphasized the point that 
Negroes did not ask for, or expect to receive, ‘‘social equality’; but they did demand — 
would seek ‘political rights.’ New Orleans Times, November 6, 1863. Throughout his 
political career Pinchback maintained this view of the race question. 


36 Biographical sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback. 


37 Simmons, Men of Mark, 763; New Orleans Republican, April 16, 1872; Louisiana 
Senate Debates, 1870, p. 844. A member of one of these colored audiences stated that 
Pinchback delivered the first ‘“‘Republican speech” he had ever heard, and it roused him to 
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CHAPTER II 
Constrrdvion- Maks. SENATOR, AND LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR 


Ward leader in New Orleans—delegate to Republican — 


state convention, 1867—member of Central Executive Com- 
mittee—declines position of Inspector of Customs—delegate 
to constitutional convention, 1867-1868—author Civil Rights 
Article of constitution—candidate for state senator—con- 
tests seat of E. L. Jewell, Democrat—admitted to Senate, 
August 31, 1868—delegate to national convention—Senate 
sponsor of racial legislation—declines position of Registrar 
of Land office—establishes a factorage concern—publishes 
the Louisianian—relations with H. C. Warmoth—candidate 
for United States Senator, 1871—participates in legislative 
plundering—joins administrative faction, 1871—president 


of Turner Hall convention—extra session of Senate, Decem- — 
ber, 1871—Pinchback elected lieutenant governor and presi- 


dent of Senate—organization of legislature, January, 1872— 
investigation of Louisiana affairs—campaign of 1872— 
Pinchback unites with Custom House faction of Republican 
party—candidate for Congressman at large—railroad race 
with governor Warmoth—struggle between Fusionists and 
Republicans for control of state. 


A political career was launched, April 9, 1867, when P. B. S. 
Pinchback organized the Fourth Ward Republican Club in New 


Orleans.1 As a leader of that section he was elected a delegate — 


to the Republican State convention held in June,? and was named .. 


one of the ten vice-presidents of the assemblage.? Demonstrated 


ability and popularity in war circles won for the Negro member- | 


ship on the Central Executive Committee of the party. Admit- 
tance to the “‘inner circle” placed Pinchback in camaraderie with 
prominent governing officials and afforded his growing ambition 
the proper environment for nurture. Intrenched in the Repub- 


lican party the young politician rapidly gained distinction through 


its machinations. In May came his first civil appointment, In- 
spector of Customs—which he gracefully declined.® 


At the election held September 27 and 28, 1867, on the ques- 
tion of a convention “for the purpose of establishing a constitu- 
tion and civil government for the State of Louisiana, loyal to 
the Union,” Pinchback was elected as a ee His opponent 


1 Simmons, Men of Mark, 763. 


2New Orleans Republican, June 6, 1867. Election of dslegates was held June 5; the 
convened June 10. 
, June 18, 1867. | 
“Teed.” June 18, 1867. 
5 The ‘appointment was made May 22, 1867. by Witiam Pitt Kellogg, elector of the 
Port of New Orleans. Simmons, Men of Mark, 763-764 y 
6 Ibid., 764; New Orleans Republican, July $1, 1872. 
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_ late-hued politician destined to rise high in party favor.’ 


Due in part to Pinchback’s efforts only two Democrats won 
admittance to the convention convened November 23, 1867. Of 
the ninety-eight members exactly one-half were Negroes. The 


~ ability and intelligence. A considerable number, however, were 
of a caliber unfit to handle affairs of state and were viewed by 
Pinchback with distaste. He realized their gross incompetence 
and blamed their election on Democratic plans to frustrate tne 
work of the body. ae was openly voiced years later when 
he stated: 


Democrats in many portions of the State instigated and. 
thrust forward the most ignorant colored men that could be 
found for election to the Constitutional Convention with the 
view of making that constitution a farce; and in order to 
make success certain they put no competing candidate in 
the field. . . . The illiterate men returned home successful 
statesmen and from that day to this nearly every man in 
Louisiana has felt himself every inch a statesman and from 
this policy has arisen in a great degree the ignorance that 
has found its way into the public offices of our State.°® 


-Pinchback’s position as a conscientious member was at 
tested at an early date by his clash with G. M. Wickliffe. This 
extremist suggested that all subordinate officers be drawn equall 
from the two races.!° Such a plan, placing color above merit, 
would secure to unprincipled whites the use of the Negro vote. 
Averse to his colored brethren becoming tools of the demagogues, 
Pinchback insisted that offices be awarded with reference, not 
to race, but to education and general ability." 


7 Dunn was born in the parish of Orleans about the year 1822. Although once a slave, 
‘ he rose to the position of lieutenant governor in 1868, and served until his death, November 
22, 1871. As a leader of the Custom House faction of the Republican party and an ardent 
supporter of President Grant, he was a political enemy of Pinchback and Governor H. C. 
Warmoth in 1870 and 1871. A. E. Perkins, ‘James Henri Burch and Oscar James Dunn 
in Louisiana,’’ in Journal of Negro History, XXII (1937), 524-334. Characterized as a 
man of unusually high moral principles he is often placed in contrast to Pinchback. For a 
rer caer on his ery see Ella Lonn, Reconstruction in Lowisiana after 1868 (New York, 
1918), 92-93. 

8 John R. Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana Through 1868, in Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political Science, XXVIII, No. 1 (Baltimore, 
1910), 198; New Orleans Republican, July 31, 1873. 

7 9 These sentiments were voiced before the House of Representatives, _ June 8, 187 4. 
Congressional. Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess; Appendix, 433. 

10 Official Journal of the Proceedings of the ge ons ser for Framing a Constitution for 
the State of Lowisiana (New Orleans; 1867-68), 4. Wickliffe was elected Auditor of Public. 
Accounts in 1868, and was impeached and convicted on March 8, 1870. For a full account 
of the trial see Proceedings of the: Senate when Sitting as a ‘Court of Impeachment in the 
Case against G. M. Wickliffe (New! Orleans, 1870). 

11 Alice Dunbar-Nelson, ‘“'Peoplé: ofColor in Louisiana,” ‘in Journal of Negro History, 
II (1917), 74. Wickliffe’s proposal’ was defeated by & vote oe: 47 to 38. vice of the 
‘ Constitutional ‘Convention; 1867-68, p. 4. 
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Although often absent from sessions, the colored leader took © 
an active part in affairs of the convention. He served as chair- 
man of the Committee on Militia and as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Regulations.’* As author of the famous Civil 
_ Rights Article of the constitution he was conceded to be one of | 
the foremost champions of the Negro race in Louisiana. This 
article, granting Negroes equal right and privileges with loyal 
whites on common carriers and in places of business or public 
entertainment, was introduced December 13.1% When considered, 
January 2 and 3, 1868, it met with’ fierce opposition. Chief op- 
ponents of the measure were W. H. Cooley and T. S. Crawford 
who attempted to bring defeat by ridiculous amendment.’ The 
strength of the blacks and their white sympathizers was attested 
by the vote of adoption—58 to 16.45 Minor improvements in word- 
ing were suggested by the Committee on Revision, February 22, 
and accepted.1® As Article Thirteen of the ratified Constitution 
the measure was essentially in the same form as first presented 
by Pinchback, and read as follows: : 


All persons shall enjoy equal rights and privileges upon 
any conveyance of a public character; and all places of 
business, or of public resort, or for which a license is re- 
quired by either State, parish or municipal authority, shall 
be deemed places of a public character and shall be opened 
to the accommodation and patronage of all persons, without 
distinction or discrimination on account of race or color.?* 


As a member of the Committee on Style and Arrangement, 
the Negro signed several recommendations for alteration of 
various articles.** Individually he proposed that the lieutenant 
governor receive a salary of $3,000 a year, payable quarterly upon 


_ 42 Pinchback also served on a committee of three to escort the President-elect to the . 
chair, on the Committee on Style and Arrangement of the Constitution, on the Committee on 
Revision, and on a committee of three to compare the engrossed copies of the constitution 
ey = read from the desk. Journal of the Constitutional Convention, 1867-68, pp. 3, 

18 Tbid., 121. 

14 Tbid., 122-125. 

15 Tbid., 125. 3 | 

16 Recommendations were made by Pinchback and W. R. Ofane. Cooley and Crawford 
objected both to the original article and the changes accepted. All were members of the 
committee. Ibid., 234, 242. | 

17 Constitution of the State of Louisiana with Amendments (New Orleans, 1875), 4-5. 
Bitter epithets cast on the measure foretold the failure of the article as adequate protection 
of colored rights and the futility of such legislation. Four members who refused to sign the 
constitution voiced this grievance: “This article so subsersive [sic] of all the rights of 
property, and designed to force such an unjust and unnatural equality, bears the number 
thirteen; it is hoped by the undersigned, the usual misfortune which is said to attend that 
number, may not fall when this Constitution [sic] is submitted to the people of Louisiana 
for ratification.” Jowrnal of the Constitutional Convention, 1867-68, p. 291. 

18 Journal of the Constitutional Convention, 1867-68, pp. 234-240. , 
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his own warrant. This suggestion was adopted as Article Fifty- 
seven of the constitution.’ 


One of the distinctive features of the newly created instru- 
ment was a severe suffrage law disfranchising several classes of 
-citizens.2° Pinchback publicly denounced this measure, declaring 
that two-thirds of the colored people did not desire disfranchise- 
ment to such an extent.” Although he signed the finished product 
of the convention, he filed a protest with three other members 
against this clause saying: “We are now, and ever have been, 

advocates of universal suffrage, it being one of the fundamental 
principles of the Radical Republican Party.’’2? | 


When on March 7, 1868, Pinchback, along with seventy other 
members, affixed his signature to the constitution, he drew the 
curtain on the first major role in his political career.” 


So effectively did Pinchback conduct himself in the conven- 
tion, that at the election held April 16 and 17, 1868, to ratify the 
constitution and select state, parish, and legislative officers, he 
was a candidate for state senator from the Second Senatorial | 
District.24 When the votes were tallied the colored Republican was 
found defeated by E. L. Jewell, Democrat.2> Disregarding the 
returns, Pinchback canes election and charged falsification of 


the count.?¢ 


H. C. Warmoth,?’ victor in the gubernatorial contest against 
J. G. Taliaferro, assumed his duties June 29, 1868—although not 
formally inaugurated until the middle of July*8—and convened the 
legislature.”® Republicans were predominant in both’ houses.°*° 


19 Jbid., 237, 249, 299. Mr. Cooley considered it “an unheard of and extravagant 
waste... merely to gratify a set of vampires on the public treasury.” Jbid., 291. 
20 This ‘was Article Ninety-nine of the constitution. Jbid., 303-304. 


31 Tbid., 259. 
s Others signing the protest were A. Donato, Jr., O. O. Blandin, and J. B. Esnard. 


Ibid., 29 

237 bid., 290. The convention met again on March 9, to select a Board of Registration 
provided for by an ordinance of February 3. Although ‘nominated for membership on the 
board, Pinchback received only seven votes. Jbid., 312. 

24 Republicans met in convention January 14, 1868, to nominate a state ticket. Five 
men were proposed for the gubernatorial position. Pinchback was one of this number, but 
withdrew declaring he did not believe it to be a wise thing to nominate a colored man for 
the office of governor at this time. Henry Clay Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction: 
Stormy Days in Louisiana (New York, 1930), 54. 

; 325 Jewell received 899 votes, Pinchback sis. New Orleans Daily Picayune, April 238, 1868. 
26 Tbid., July 26, 1868. 

37 Warmoth, a native of Illinois, opened a lucrative law practice in New Orleans in 1865, 
and immediately became identified with the Union Republican party of the state. This party 
elected him ‘territorial delegate’ to Congress in 1865, but he was denied a seat. Although 
political enemies on several occasions, Warmoth and Pinchback maintained @ personal friend 
ship and a warm appreciation of each other’s talents. Warmoth, War, Politics and Recon- 
struction, passim. 

28 New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 14, 1868. 

2° By special order No, 148, Warmoth was appointed to replace Joshua Baker, removed. 
Oscar Dunn, lieuténant ‘governor-elect, took over the duties of Albert Voorhies, removed, 
Ibid., June 28, 1868. 

30 Ficklen, History of Reconstruction in Louisiana Through 1868, 203-204; New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, May 5, 1868. 
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It was to this body that the defeated Negro sought admission. 
H. J. Campbell, also of the Second Senatorial District, success- 
fully ousted A. Sambola;*! Pinchback hoped to have similar re- 
sults with Mr. Jewell. Senate members considered his case 
throughout the month of July, and when a final report was sub- 
mitted by the Committee on Elections, August 28, the verdict was 
in Pinchback’s favor.*? The collpwing facts were reported con- 
clusively established: 


1. That P. B. S. Pinchback received a majority of 163 

of the votes actually cast in the Second Senatorial District, 
but was:deprived of a reputed majority in consequence of 
ballot-box stuffing, fraudulent tallying, and the substitution | 
of Democratic tickets for Republican tickets. _ 


2. That a large number of legal voters were wrongfully 

- refused thé right to vote and deterred from voting who de- 
sired and intended to vote the Republican ticket with the 
name of P. B. 8. Pinchback thereon for Senator. . . .*8 


In view of these conclusions the committee recommended ~ 
that the claimant be seated and Jewell expelled. To block pas- 
sage of the resolution friends of the Democratic member at- 
tempted to prevent a quorum by absentation. Calls for postpone- 
ment, tabling, adjournment, and executive session constantly 
interrupted debate.*® Such tactics met with failure; the report 
was adopted; and the peteiatent a gained admittance, 
August 31.%¢ 


Now Pinchback held a prominent place on the political stage, 
but he had set a precedent for his future mode of obtaining office. 
Hereafter when honors came to him they usually involved a 
shadowy claim, an accusation of unjust treatment, and a contest 
before they were acknowledged by others. | 


Shortly after induction into the Senate, Pinchback committed 
two acts exceedingly harmful to his political future. On Septem- 
ter 2, he was involved in a shooting affray with S. C. Morgan, 


81 New Orleans Daily Picayune, July 9, 25, 1868. In the election of April, Sambola 
received 872 votes, Campbell 875. Ibid., April 23, 1868. 


32 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1868, p. 138. 
83 Ibid. 
84 Ibid. 


85 The report was discussed eee 29 and 31, but no vote could be taken until a 
resolution was adopted calling on the sy genet -at-arms to bring in absent members and to 
prevent others from leaving. Ibid., 139-14 


86 Thid., 142-148. Pinchback was authorized to ‘diate his per diem as senator from se 
beginning of the session. Ibid., 164. 
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a mulatto opponent of the administration.27 Democrats seized on 
this conduct as typical of all Republican behavior and the event 
was given wide publicity. Both belligerents were arrested, but 
the Senator was immediately released and the next day appeared 
at the State House.*® In a fiery speech to refute the slanders 
published in the daily papers, Pinchback threatened to reduce 
the city of New Orleans “to ashes” if Democratic “outrages” 
continued. When called to order, the Negro offered some apolo- 
getic remarks but reiterated the sentiments he had expressed.*® 
These words of a hothead yet untamed by governmental restraint 
Shocked Louisianians and excited the press. Democrats found 
“this dreadful threat” to be sufficient proof of “the utter unfit- 


ness of this class of which Pinchback is.a type to be Senators 


and rulers in the land.’’*° 


After such misdemeanors the colored politician sateen’ 
comparatively quiet and inactive for the remainder of the legis- | 
lative session. As an intimate friend of Governor Warmoth he 
championed executive-favored legislation but was successful in 
having only one proposal printed on the statute books of the 


state. An addition to a House bill was included as the fifth sec- 


tion of Act No. 210, relative to marriages.*t It provided that 
“any parties who, at any time. previous to the passage of this 
act, have lived together as man and wife, who desire to contract - 
a legal marriage, shall be entitled to the provisions of the law, 
and the issue of such cohabitation shall be hereby legitimatized 
upon the parties complying with the foregoing requirement, sub- 
ject, however, to the exception contained in section one.’’*? This 
provision was clearly in the interest of elevating the social status 
of his race and made the originator more popular with a number | 
of the colored element. 


In-May of 1868, Pinchback had the distinction of being a 
member of the Louisiana delegation present at the Nationa: 


- 87 The affair occurred on Canal Street near Prytania. Neither participant was seriously 
injured, but stray bullets damaged a street car. Morgan explained the origin of the difficulty 
occurred in January when Pinchback, on the instigation of Warmoth, assaulted him because 
he had canvassed the state in favor of the Governor’s opponent in the late election. Pinchback, 
however, stated that it was but an attempt of the Democrats to assassinate him. New Veinane 


Crescent, September 2, 1868. 


88 Both were assigned comfortable quarters at the First District Station. The vesieetar 
for the Daily Picayune was quite agitated over Pinchback’s immediate release. New Orleans 
Daily Picayune, September 3, 1868. 

89 Jbid., September 4, 1868. | 

40 New York Herald quoted in ibid., September 8, 1868. The New Orleans Crescent of 


; September 4, 1868, considered the speech to be but “the ravings of a self-deceived man who 
- long cajoled and deluded by men whose conduct . . . is so despicable as to be below con- 


tempt, has at length put into words the thoughts which the black arts: of our enemies have 
taught him to think.” | 
41 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1868, p. 231. 
43 Louisiana Acts, 1868, No. 210, pp. 278-279. 
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. Republican convention in Chicago. While in the city he also 
_ attended the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ convention.** To the Negro 

participation in the nomination of Ulysses S. Grant was a great 

honor and in after years was constantly referred to with pride. 


With more dignity and sagacity Pinchback resumed his sena- 
torial duties, January 4, 1869.44 During the session he served 
on the committees on Claims, Public Education, and Railroads,*° 
and a number of special committees created by the Senate.*® The 
Negro obtained the passage of several acts,** the most important 
being a civil rights measure. This bill, to enforce the Thirteenth 
Article of the state constitution, was introduced under a suspen- 
sion of the rules, January 12.48 Although movements were made 
to restrict its progress, the bill was adopted by a vote of 20 to 9, 
on February 8,*° and signed by the Governor, February 23, “as 
it was strictly in accord with the State Constitution.”°® As this 
act was never enforced, it served only as a point of contention in 
Republican ranks and weakened the political friendship between 
Warmoth and Pinchback. | 


April 19, 1869, President Grant tendered Pinchback the 


position of Register of the Land Office at New Orleans. He 
declined the offer, however, as the legislature offered more at- 
tractive possibilities for advancement.®! In the same year two 


ventures were made into the business world. With C. C. An- 


toine,®2 a Shreveport Negro, he formed a factorage concern in 


48 Simmons, Men of Mark, 764. Pinchback was given a letter of introduction by W. L. 
McMillen, later his opponent in the senatorial contest of 1873-1876, which described him as 
‘‘a representative man of the colored people, . . . an accomplished, agreeable gentleman... .”’ 
Oongressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 1390. 

44 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1869, p. 3. 

45 Tbid., 15, 82. The Committee on Railroads was created at this session. 

#6 Some committees on which he served were: Committee to Revise the Rules of the 
Senate; Committee to Confer with the House Committee on a Bill Pertaining to Mileage and 
iy? diem of Members, and a Committee to Consider a Bill Pertaining to Vagrancy. Ibid., 
. 47 Successful measures introduced by Pinchback were an act to enable the city of New 
Orleans to fund its floating debt and to liquidate its indebtedness and an act on vagrancy. 
_ Ibid., 149, 230; Louisiana Acts, 1869, No. 49, pp. 45-47; No. 87, pp. 87-89. He also gave 
support to the ‘enactment of several other laws. Louisiana Senate Journal, 1869, pp. 182, 
143, 162, 209; Louisiana Acts, 1869, No. 44, p. 42; No. 47, p. 44; No. 105, pp. 1365- 136. — 

48 After two readings it was referred to the Committee on Judiciary. Louisiana Senate 
Journal, 1869, p. 21. 


49 As Senate Bill No. 16, it was considered o ° fourth, fifth and sixth of February. 


Ibid., 91, 98, 95, 96, 98. 

50 Louisiana Actes 1869, No. 38, armoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction. 
91-92. A more severe measure, inflicting fines oasger violation of the Article, had been passed 
by the legislature in 1868, and vetoed by the Governor. 

51 Biographical sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback; Simmons, Men of Mark, 764, 

52 Antoine, a native of New Orleans, was a member of the constitutional ‘convention 
of 1867-1868 from Caddo. As a member of the state Senate from 1868-1872, he aligned 
with the Custom House faction and later became lieutenant governor during the Kellogg 


George F. Porter, ‘‘Documents: Extracts from and in 


of History, VIII (1923), 84-87. 
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New Orleans.®*? This partnership proved a success and was con- 
tinued for several years.54 On December 25, the energetic Negro 
became joint owner of a news sheet called the Lowisianian.®5 
Soon he was sole owner and the paper was published for over 
a decade as his political mouthpiece and the organ of the Negro 
race.°® 


Pinchback professed to be an independent senator, not 
“under the lash of any party”, during the third session of the 
legislature and the extra session of March, 1870.57 He served as 
chairman of the Committee on Militia and his name was added 
to the Committee on Corporations and Parochial Affairs.®® In 
the debates of the two sessions the Negro amply displayed his 
forensic talent to the benefit. of his personal schemes and to those 


of his party. 


Perhaps the most significant legislation enacted in 1870 was 
a new election law designed to prevent recurrences of the ex- 
periences of 1868.5° It was essentially a Republican measure, con- 
taining within its provisions the means by which success in 
future elections would be assured. As Democratic members of 
the Senate were cognizant of this fact, as well as of the great 
power and responsibility it conferred on the Governor, they 
offered strenuous opposition to the bill.®° In early debates on 
the subj ect Pinchback advocated free discussion of the bill with 


58 This business card appeared in the New Orleans Republican from October 10 to 


November 5. 1869: 
PINCHBACK AND ANTOINE 
(P. B. 8S. Pinchback, New Orleans—C. C. Antoine, Shreveport, Louisiana) 
Commission Merchants | 
114 CARONDELET STREET, NEW ORLEANS 
Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 
Prompt attention given to buying, selling, and Leasing 
of Farms, paying of taxes, collecting rents, etc. 


54 The business is listed in Graham and Madden’s City Directory, 1870, p. 642; and in 
Edwards’Annual Directory, 1871, p. 693; 1872, p. 325. 

55 Tt is sometimes listed as the Semiweekly Louisianian. Simmons, Men of Mark, 765; 
Attakapas Register, quoted in the Opelousas Journal, December 16, 1871. 

56 New Orleans Republican, July 13, September 2, October 28, 1871, February 21, 1872. 
For the first few years of its existence WwW. G. Brown, colored, was the editor. Listed in 
Edwards’ Annual Directory, 1871,.p. 625; 1873, p. 500; Soards’ New Orleans City Directory, 
1875-1880, 1882. 

57 Louisiana Senate Debates, 1870, pp. 172, 190. The proclamation convening the extra 
session was made in accordance with an act of the regular session introduced and supported 
by — Louisiana Senate Journal, 1870, pp. 26, 94, 243; Louisiana Acts, 1870, No. 19, 
pp. 

58 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1870, p. 28. He served on a special committee to investigate 
the affairs of the Auditor and Treasurer. Ibid. As one of a group of Senators appointed 
to meet a committee of citizens presenting resolutions against recent legislation, .he acted 
contrary to instructions by granting them admittance, but wisely in order to prevent their 
antagonism by exclusion. Jbid., 111; Louisiana Senate Debates, 1870, pp. 360-361. 

59 Louisiana Acts, 1870, No. 100, pp. 145-161. The provisions of this act were largely 
responsible for the conditions attending the election of 1872. 

60 Louisiana Senate Debates;.1870, pp. 70-76, 140-177, 189-190. Grounds for objection 
were set forth in the Minority ‘Report of the Committee on Judiciary Relative to Elections 
Recommending an Amendment to Section Two of Sata Bil (New fp aes 1870). 
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a view to possible amendment of obnoxious features; but on 
becoming convinced through the actions of the minority that 
their intention was to defeat the measure, he became determined 
to push it through in any form.*! At this time he was “no lover 
or worshipper” of Warmoth® and could realize the dangerous 
power the bill placed in the hands of the Governor; but believing 
it safeguarded, to some extent, colored interest, he was bound 
to champion the measure.** His spirited support was largely 
responsible for the passage of the act on January 31. 


In the interest of his Negro constituents, Pinchback was 
- successful in securing the acceptance of a bill granting a right 
of preference in fixing and.trial of all cases arising under Article 
_ Thirteen of the constitution or under an act of 1869 to enforce 

this article.*© He also guided through the Senate a measure mak- 
ing it a criminal offense for any person to discriminate unjustly 
on account of color and race.®* This bill was returned with an 
executive veto in the session of 1871.°7 The action of the Gover- | 
nor raised a hue and cry among radical white and black Republi- 
cans and was a major cause of the factional strife that later. 


occurred in the party. © 


To aid materially his finances and to afford N egroes travel- 
ing facilities-on the Mississippi River, Pinchback secured the 
passage of an act establishing the Mississippi River Packet Com- 
pany in which he was to be one of the incorporators.® In 1871 
this act was so amended as to include an appropriation of $25,000 


61 Louisiana Senate Debates, 1870, pp. 75-76, 169-175, 189-190, 304. Pinchback stated: 
*“*T would like . . . when taking up a bill of so much political importance to meet the minority 
in a spirit of fairness . . . I desire to have a free discussion because being a young politician, 
I am enabled to have the views of all members and thereby better to shape my votes.” Jbidi., 
76-76. After listening to the filibustering of Democratic members, he remarked: ‘The gentle- 
men have forfeited their pledges and promises ... instead of taking up the bill as agreed 
upon ... they have resorted to all means of . . . opposition.’”’ Jbid., 170. 

62 Jbid., 172. Pinchback’s ardor for the Governor, which had begun to cool after 
Warmoth failed to enforce the Civil Rights Bill of 1869, was further abated during this 
session by Warmoth’s opposition to much of the legislation favored by the Negro. | 


63 Tbid., 170, 172. 

64 A section of the bill authorizing the Governor to declare martial law in any parish 
' during registrations and elections was omitted. The vote on the measure was twenty to 

- twelve—all Republicans voting for the bill save one. Louisiana Senate Journal, 1870, p. 110. 
| 65 Ibid., 186, 202-203; Louisiana Acts, Extra segmu 1870, No. 39, p. 93. This act 

was repealed in 1902. Ibid., 1902, No. 127, p. 216 : : 

66 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1870, pp. 278, 290. | 

6% Warmoth’s objections to the bill were fourfold: first, it violated Article N inety-four of 
the constitution, which withheld judicial powers’ from all officers except those named therein: 
second, it violated Article Six which declared that prosecutions should be by indictment or 
information, and that the accused be entitled toa trial by jury; third, it violated other 
articles which guaranteed a speedy trial and privilege of bail; fourth, it was an attempt to | 
enforce civil rights by means of criminal procedure, The Governor deemed Article Thirteen 
and the Civil Rights Act of 1869 sufficient to protect colored rights and observed that ‘so 
far as statutory law can break down the prejudices: of race, I believe we have done all that 
can be done by the’ Legislature or the government.” Jbid., 1871, pp. 406. 

68 Tbid., 1870, pp. 137, 213, 230; Louisiana Acts, 1870, No. 98, pp. 128-130. 
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by the legislature to aid the corporation, with no apparent benefits 
or privileges enjoyed by the state for such subscription other 
than the right of having three directors in the company.” 


In late summer Republicans gathered in convention to nomi- 
nate a ticket for the fall election and to appoint a state committee. 
Proceedings of the meeting disclosed the first serious factional 
division of the party. Opposition centered around recent policies 
of the Governor. The movement was led by C. W. Lowell, Post- 
master, and the colored Lieutenant Governor, Oscar Dunn, who 
defeated Warmoth for the presidency of the convention.” 


During the campaign that followed Pinchback’s gift of ora- 
tory was called into service. The Negro canvassed the Fourth 
Congressional District’! and addressed audiences in Shreveport, 
Natchitoches, Colfax, Alexandria, Marksville, and Bayou Sara.” 
Despite personal animosities among party members, the election 
of November resulted in an overwhelming Republican victory. 
The entire ticket was elected, and four amendments to the con- 
stitution were adopted—including one abrogating Article Fifty 
of the constitution, thereby making the governor eligible for re- 
election.*? 


The party schism originating in personal ambitions at the _ 
Republican convention of August was considerably strengthened 
during the legislative session of 1871. As a long-term senator, 
Pinchback played a middle role in the conflict, acting with either 
side according to the dictates of his desire for advancement.” 
However, he emphatically stated his opposition to certain actions 
of the Governor and often used his vote and influence in the 
Senate to block executive-favored legislation. 


6° This bill inulin law by constitutional limitation. Louisiane Acts, 1870, No. 29. 
p. 72-75. It was reviewed as one of the corrupt acts of the legislature by Charles Nordhoff, 
he Cotton States in the Spring and Summer of 1875 (New York, 1876), 64. 
. 70 Because of his failure to sign the civil rights measure of 1870, Warmoth was acduanl 
of breaking faith with his colored followers. In addition, a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment making the governor eligible to re-election alienated many who aspired to the guber- 
natorial setiniatbies in 1872, Attempted censure of Warmoth and the organization of an auxiliary 
committee by the Governor were the only results of the disputes of this meeting, but the 
seeds of acent had been sown. Report of George W. Scofield and George W. McCrary of 
the Select Committee to Investigate the Condition of Affairs in the State of Louisiana, House 
Reports, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 92, p. 3: Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, 
93-96. 

71 This district comprised the parishes of West Feliciana, Pointe Coupée, Avoyelles, 
Rapides, Sabine, Natchitoches, De Soto, Caddo, Bossier, Winn, and Grant. 

™ New Orleans Republican, October 1, 15, 22, 23, 1870. 

_ 78 New Orleans Times, November 8, 9, 10, 13, 1870. ‘ 

74 At this session the legislature passed a general eiiaatless: ‘act creating a board of 
school directors to be comprised of one member from each representative district in the city 
of New Orleans. In accordance with this act, Pinchback was appointed to the board and 
served throughout the Republican regime in Louisiana. During these years he was a member 
of the committees on ‘Teachers, Supplies, Rules and Regulations, _Finance, and Textbooks. 
New Orleans Republican, December 12, 1871; March 7, 1872; Edwards’ Annual Directory. 
1872, p. 621; 1873, p. 498; Soards’ New Orleans City. Directory, 1874, p. 934; 1875, p. 850; 
1876, P. 838: 1877, p. . 801. : 
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- Added to his list of grievances against the Governor—which 
included Warmoth’s refusal to appoint a colored man to one of 
the positions created by the City Charter Act” and his veto of 


the Civil Rights Bill of 1870°°—was the Chief Executive’s man- 


euverings in the election of a United States Senator.” Pinchback 
had for some time been suggested as a choice candidate. A local 
paper championed his selection by this tribute: 


Senator Pinchback within the last two years has had a 
brilliant career both as a politician and a business man; and 
has, probably, reflected as much credit on his race as any 
other colored equals in our State Senate. He possesses tact 
and boldness, and generally succeeds in making himself 
heard and felt. He has brought a host of friends to his 
standard and bids fair to become a very prominent champion 
in the cause of his race in this country. Should he be elected 
to the United States Senate, his friends can rest assured 
that his labors will be as effectual as they have been here.”® 


Nevertheless, when colored members of the legislature met 
in caucus and selected Pinchback as their candidate over Oscar 
Dunn, Warmoth and a group of white Republicans refused to be | 
bound by this decision and designated as their choice Joseph R. 
west, a former Union soldier.’ Threatened with the possibility 
of a colored man representing Louisiana in Congress, Democrats 
were induced to support the white nominee, and this union of. 


Warmothites and Democrats resulted in overwhelming defeat for 


the Negro.®® Despite this seeming treachery on the part of War- 
moth, the aggrieved did not join the anti-administration faction; 
for rivalry with the Lieutenant-Governor, who was a leader in 
the opposition group, prevented a harmonious alliance.*! 


75 Louisiana Acts, Extra Session, 1870, No. 8, pp. 30-49. At the demand of the colored 
men of the city, Pinchback asked that a N egro be appointed to the position of Administrator 
of Public Improvements. As the Governor refused to comply with this request, Pinchback 
voted against the bill; but many charged that he had been well paid for such a vote. New 
Orleans Republican, February 11, 1872. | 

76 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1871, pp. 4-6. 

™ Warmoth lost another political ally by his actions in this election. James F. Casey. 
brother-in-law of President Grant and Collector of Customs at the port of New Orleans, 
coveted the position, and his deputy collector, P. F. Herwig, sought the influence of the 
Governor in his behalf, but to no avail. Soon afterward Casey was numbered among the 
Custom House faction opposed to Warmoth and his administration. Report of R. Milton 
Speer and Stevenson Archer of the Select Committee to Investigate the Condition of Affairs 
in the State of Louisiana, House Reports, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 92, p. 9; Warmoth. 
War, Politics and Reconstruction, 107-108. 

78 New Orleans Republican, November 27, 1870. 

7 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 8, 10, 11, 1871; Warmoth, War, Politics and 
Reconstruction, 106-107. 

8° The election was held January 10, 1871. Of the thirty-four votes cast in the Senate 
Pinchback received only seven. His supporters were W. L. McMillen and six Negro members 
Although there was some dispute over the House vote, West was credited with sixty-eight 
votes from that body. Louisiana Senate Journal, 1871, p. 20. 

81 Dunn and Pinchback always vied for top position with the colored voters. As Dunn 
was the more scrupulous of the two, many are now inclined to régard him as the true leader 
of the colored element in this period; but the fact that Pinchback defeated him in all contests 
in which they were opponents attests either to Pinchback’s greater popularity or to his 
superior skill in the manipulation of returns. 3 
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The assembly of 1871 was characterized by wholesale legis- 


lative plundering in which Pinchback conspicuously shared. He 


held an important place in the Senate, serving as chairman of 
the committees on Enrollment and Federal Relations and as a 
member of the committees on Apportionment and Election Dis- 
tricts, Engrossing Bills, and Public Works.*®? Six bills, the major- 
ity calling for an extravagant expenditure of public money, were 
introduced by the Negro senator.®* Of the three adopted, two 
met with the Governor’s veto,®4 and one became law by constitu- 


tional limitation.® 


It was common knowledge that many of the legislators were 
well paid for their votes on certain legislation. One of the most 
notorious examples of this purchasing was the passage of the 
Jackson Railroad Bill. This measure, empowering the Governor 
to sell state-held stock in the railroad, was lobbied by H. S. Kim- 
ball of Philadelphia, who, it was rumored, spent over $80,000 
in its passage.** The average price paid to an unscrupulous offi- 
eial was six hundred dollars, but Pinchback was said to command 
the lofty sum of two thousand dollars.*? Although the Negro 
sought collection of a one thousand dollar note issued by Kimball, 
he denied implication in the —— bargain, explaining he held 
the note as a commission merchant.** 


More scandalous in nature was Pinchback’s activities as one 
of the park commissioners appointed to select and purchase a 
plot of ground for a public park.8® The commissioners acquired 


title to a piece of land for $600,000 by paying $65,000 down with 


the remainder left on mortgage. Subsequently one-half this 
property was sold to the city at a much higher sum, and the com- 
missioners collected in cash and bonds, while they transferred 


82Louisiana Senate Journal, 1871, pp. 29-80. The Committee on Elections was increased = 


on Pinchback’s suggestion, and he was appointed one of the additional members; however, 


the vote on the resolution was later reconsidered and the measure tabled. Jbid., 83-84. 


Pinchback was reported to be the head of a “ring’’ in the Senate composed of eleven 
radical senators whose purpose was to control legislation and make money by the passage of 
bills. Testimony Taken by the Select Committee to Investigate the Condition of Affairs in 
the State of Louisiana, House Misc. Doc., 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 211, p. 478. 

83 These measures were:.Senate Bill No. 29, relative to elections: Senate Bill No. 115, 
authorizing the Secretary of State to purchase two thousand copies of the Louisiana Magistrate 
and Parish Officers’ Guide; Senate Bill No. 194, establishing the Levee Shed Company: 
Senate Bill No. 201, amending and re-enacting the act creating the Mississippi River Packet | 
Company; Senate Bill No. 234, — and restricting the powers of the courts; and Senate 
o. the Lake Shore Building Association. Louisiana Senate Journal, 

p. : 

84 Senate Bills No. 115 and No. 194. JIbid., 1872, pp. 18-19. | 

85 Senate Bill No. 201. Louisiana Acts, 1871, No. 29, pp. 72- 75. 

86 House Misc. Doc., 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 211, pp. 474-475. 


Tbid., 476. 

88 New Orleans Republican, February 11, 1872. 
| 88 The commissioners eS by the Governor, April 27, 1871, were Pinchback, 
J. R. West, A. W. Smyth, H. C. Dibble, and M. A. Southworth. | 
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the remainder of their original debt to the shoulders of the city 
government.*® After this transaction it was gossiped that C. C. 
Antoine went about complaining that Pinchback had cheated him 
out of $40,000 which he had in some way expected to get out of 
the affair.® 
It is_/not difficult to explain Pinchback’s participation in 
such dealings. His early character training was meager, the 
associates of his youth were noted swindlers, and his present 
environment offered exceedingly tempting inducements to ques- 
tionable activities for political and monetary gain. The “‘pick- 
ings” were easy and he was not one to be bound by scruples. 


Rupture in Republican ranks became fully manifest in the 
summer months of 1871.92 During an absence of the Governor 
_ from the state, Dunn assumed the gubernatorial duties and his 

faction held sway.®? Although no election was in view the state 
committee—the majority being Dunnites—decided to hold a con- 
vention in August. Each group understood that a contest for 
control of the political machinery of the party was at hand and 
employed every means to secure majority of the delegates.®** In 
order to prevent a Warmoth-controlled assembly, S. B. Packard, 
head of the committee and United States Marshal, refused to 
name a meeting place until the day before the convention.*® On 
August 8, it was announced that delegates would convene in 
the United States Circuit Courtroom located in the Custom 
House,®? and tickets of admittance must be secured from the 
window of the Postmaster’s private office.®* These requirements- 
were designed to exclude a number of the Warmoth faction. The 
following day the Governor, accompanied by Pinchback and a 


°° For a complete account of the transaction see Report of the Committee to Investigate 
the Affaire of the New Orleans Park Commissioners (New Orleans, 18738). 

®1 Nordhoff, The Cotton States in the Spring and Summer of 1875 61-62. | 

®2 Pinchback realized that Republicanism in Louisiana was doomed if the strife continued 
and attempted to play the role of pacifier. Louisianian, July 16, 1871, quoted in the New 
Orleans Republican, July 18, 1871; Baton Rouge Journal, quoted in ibid., July 22, 1871; 
New Orleans Republican, July 29, August 6, 1871. 

*$ Warmoth was recuperating from a foot injury at Pass Christian, Mississippi. | 

®4 The contest was so fierce that not more than forty seats in the convention were left 
undisputed. Pinchback was unanimously elected a delegate from the Fourth Ward; War- 
eg was a delegate from the Tenth Ward. House Reports, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 92, 
p. 


®5 Packard wes one of the most adroit politicians in the state. A former citizen of 
Maine, he had lived in Louisiana since 1865. The positions that he held made him a powerful 
= in Republican ranks. Nordhoff, The Cotton States in the Spring and Summer of 1865, 
*6 New Orleans Republican, August 4, 5, 6, 8, 1871. The place of meeting was con- 
sidered a major factor in determining which group would obtain control. Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopaedia and Register of Important Events of the Year 1871 (New York, 1872), 472. 

®7 New Orleans Republican, August 8, 1871. 

*8 Ibid., August 9, 1871. This requirement gave the Dunnites opportunity to pack the 
convention. The window was difficult of access and tickets were given only after nine 


. O'clock on the day of the meeting. 
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host of supporters, arrived at the Custom House.” The presence 
of United States infantry and barred entrances did not imply 
that all would be fair and harmonious.’ After bitterly denounc- 
ing the situation, the Governor led his contingent to Turner Hall 


_where they organized in convention. Pinchback was elected presi- 


dent of the assembly and was also named to head the state com- 
mittee. A delegation was appointed to report verbally to 
President Grant the atari conduct” of the Federal offi- 
Cials.1° 


The colored leader had now definitely cast his support to the 
Warmoth group and was to act in harmony with the Governor 
until the campaign of 1872. Fearing to be criticized for such 
action, however, he carefully explained his position to the one 


Sumer and eight “Turner Hall Republicans” in these words: 


mis 2 I have been a people’ s man from the commencement, 
' it is only recently I have been found sustaining Governor 
-Warmoth personally, though I have been an administration 
man. ... When Governor Warmoth did what I didn’t ap- 
prove, I always took occasion to tell him . . . but is that a — 
just reason why as a citizen I should oppose the administra- 
tion of which he is the head ?!% | 


Meanwhile the Custom House or “Gatlin Gun” convention, 
as it was derisively termed by its opponents, chose Dunn as 
president, selected a committee, and proceeded to read Warmoth 
and his adherents out of the party.1* The division thus created, 
involving the creation of two complete party organizations, was 
a serious blow to the power of Republicanism in the state and a 
source of delight and hope to the Democratic element. | 


°° The Governor and his coterie arrived between ten and eleven o’clock and were admitted 
into the building, but not into the courtroom. While standing in the hall they observed 
through an accidentally opened door, the opposing faction assembled in private caucus and 
surmised their plan was to slip through an inside door into the courtroom and organize in 
convention before admitting rival delegates, thus depriving them of participation in preliminary 
organization. House Reports, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 92, p. 5. 

100 During the night Packard had sworn in about forty special deputies who scinttinil 
the barred entrances, and in response to his requisition, one hundred soldiers had been sent 
from Jackson Barracks. They were reported to have had in possession two gatling guns. 
Annual Cyclopaedia, 1871, p. 473. e 

101 Official Report of the Proceedings, Addresses and Resolutions of the Republican State 
Convention of Louisiana Held # urner Hall, New Orleans, August 9 and 10, 1871 ( New 


_ Orleans, 1871), 6, 21. 


103 Toid., 21. Pinchback visited ia aes on September 5. Cincinnati Commercial, August 
24, 1871, quoted in the New Orleans Republican, September 2, 1871; New Orleans Repub- 
lican, September 6, 1871. 

103 Official Report of the Proceedings, Addresses and Resolutions of the Republican State 
Convention Held in Turner Hall, New Orleans, August 9 and 10, 1871, p. 7. Pinchback 
nie so enraged by the actions of the Federal officials in the city that ‘he vowed to sever 

+ nse guaae and devotion to President Grant if that individual sanctioned their conduct. 


oi New Orleans Times, August 11, 1871; Annual Oyclopaedia, 1871, p. 473. 
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Opposition to Warmoth soon reached the point of open ad- 
vocacy for his impeachment and the ascension of Dunn to the 
governorship. Much to the dismay of the Dunnite faction, how- 
ever, the Lieutenant Governor died, November 22.1% Although 
the family physician pronounced the cause of the death as “con- 
gestion of the brain,” many harbored the suspicion that the Negro 
had been poisoned.?¢ | 


Scarcely had Dunn been interred than the rival factions 
began a clamor for the vacant office. On November 24, Governor 
Warmoth issued a proclamation calling the Senate in extra ses- 
sion for a period of ten days to fill the vacancy in the office, to 
act on appointments and pardons granted by the governor during 
the vacation, to devise and propose measures of reform, and to 


investigate books and accounts of state officers. This action 


was declared unconstitutional by anti-administration forces on 
the ground that one branch of the legislature could not be con- 
vened without the other to act on miscellaneous questions. Hold- 
ing to the-principle that “the greater comprises the less,” how- 
ever, Warmoth defended his course; for the constitution em- 
powered the Governor to convoke the general assembly.!°* Love 
of law was not the paramount concern of the protesters but 
rather the fear that Warmoth would flank the impeachment move- 
ment by securing the lieutenant governorship for one of his own 
men. It was generally known that his eyes rested favorably on 
P. B. S. Pinchback; for the Negro offered security to his own 
position. His enemies would not attempt the deposition if they 
got only Pinchback in his stead.1 | 
105 Dunn became ill Sunday evening, November 19; he. was unconscious and reported to 


be suffering from an attack of pneumonia. A few minutes before six o’clock on the morning 
of November 22, he was dead. New Orleans Republican, November 22, 23, 1871. 

106 The New Orleans Times, organ of the Custom House faction, was active in spreading 
this rumor. A post-mortem was suggested but was prevented by friends. New Orleans 
Republican, November 23, 1871. 

It has been charged that Pinchback failed to pay Dunn the proper respect and that he 
failed to visit the sick bed or to deliver any eulogy to the deceased. Perkins, ‘‘James Henri 
Burch and Oscar James Dunn in Louisiana,” loc. cit., XXII, 321-384. However, Pinchback 
was listed as one of those present at the Dunn residence on the day of the funeral services. 


New Orleans Republican, November 24, 1871. *He also delivered a ‘‘sad tribute of respect’ to 


the late Lieutenant Governor when he took his place as temporary chairman of the Senate, 
December 6, 1871. Pinchback explained that the time was not exactly appropriate, but he 
was unwilling ‘‘to hear . . . silence construed into an evidence of hostility’’ toward the deceased. 
Ibid., December 7, 1871. 7 

107 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1871, p. 3. These questions were not 80 
vital that they warranted a special session of the Senate. i 

108 House Misc. Doc., 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 211, p. 361. os 

109 When this unflattering belief was publicly voiced, Pinchback replied: ‘‘Were I satisfied 
that no other motive actuated those who supported me, than that alleged, ... I would 
not allow another day to pass without roxas to the Senate my resignation as Lieutenant 
Governor. I hold that I was elected to cement, if possible, the broken ranks of the Republican 


party and not to prevent the impeachment of Henry C. Warmoth.’”” New Orleans Republican, 
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Despite attempts to prevent the session, the Senate con- 
vened, December 6, 1871, with thirty-three members present.1° 
Previous to the meeting Custom House Republicans had solicited 
and gained an agreement from the seven Democratic senators 

for unity of action.“! Immediately they voiced a protest that 
the session was “unconstitutional and illegal’; but, strange—to 
say, they did not refuse to take part in the proceedings. One of 
their number suggested that a temporary chairman be selected. 

On a call of the roll Pinchback received seventeen votes for the 
position. Senator John Ray received fifteen votes and Senator 
Bowman one.!42_ Following this action, another of the allied forces, 
Senator Ray, proposed that “the Senate now proceed to the 
election of a President, to be Lieutenant-Governor ....” The 

resolution was adopted by a vote of 22 to 11.14% Pinchback and 
T. V. Coupland were nominated.!44 The vote declared viva voce 
again resulted in victory for the Negro. He received eighteen 
votes and Coupland received sixteen.1!® 


As Senator J. B. Lewis, a Custom House employee, was 
numbered among those who voted for Pinchback, a charge was 


_ immediately made that the Warmothites had influenced his vote 


by promises.11¢ Although this accusation was denied at the time, 
Warmoth and M. A. Southworth, Recorder of Mortgages, later 
admitted employing ‘“‘persuasive words” on Lewis.47 Subsequent 
events suggested that even more had been done. On February 26, 
this Senator filed a petition in the sixth District Court of New 
Orleans against W. Van Norden, President of the Louisiana 
Savings Bank, for the recovery of a cash-box containing money 
and securities amounting to $35,000.118 The court proceedings 


110 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1871, p. 3. Two senators—Fish and 
Pierce—had recently died, and Senator Daigle was absent te later in the day. New Orleans 
Republican, December 7, 1871. 

111 New Orleans Bee, December 7, 1871. There were twenty-seven Republican senators. 
Seven white members plus two Negroes—Antoine and Ingraham—comprised the anti-adminis- 
tration faction. Four colored senators—Pinchback, Barbour, Kelso, and Butler—acted with 
the white Warmothites. Ibid. 

112 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1871, p. 3. On taking the chair Pinchback 
delivered a short address of thanks. New Orleans Republican, December 7, 1871. 

118 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1871, p. 3. As Senator Ray was the 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate, Warmothites did not fail to point to his 
participation in the election when answering the protestations of their opponents. — 

| 114 Pinchback was nominated by W. L. McMillen ‘in behalf of the Republican members 
_of the Senate.” Coupland was named “in behalf of the Republican Party of Louisiana.” 
: New Orleans Republican, December 7, 1871. 

, * 118 In the Senate were seventeen Warmothites and sixteen anti-administration Senators. 
Senator T. C. Anderson, who voted for Mr. Bowman for temporary chairman, was considered 

= an “independent conservative.” His vote for Coupland in the election would have resulted 
in a tie, if James Lewis had not deserted his group and voted for Pinchback. Louisiana 
Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1871, p. 4. | 

116 New Orleans Republican, December 7, 1871. 

117 House Mise. Doc., 42 Cong., 2 Sess., Tv, No. 211, p. 354: 

118 Jbid., 542. 
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attending this petition disclosed that the box had been deposited 
by Lewis and. Southworth upon a written agreement and it was 
rumored that this money was the bribe given the Senator for his 
vote on December 6. However, as the agreement was dated 
January 19, and called for the regular attendance of Lewis at 
the legislature and his vote on all questions with the administra- 
tion party, including his vote to sustain Pinchback as president 
of the Senate,!® it was apparent that the liberal inducement was 
necessary in the hectic session of 1872, and only “persuasive 
words” and perhaps a smaller allowance were sufficient in De- 
cember of 1871.12° 


After the election of Pinchback had been effected the Senate 
adjourned sine die, December 7, without acting on the other 
business suggested by the Governor.!”! A definite test of strength 
between the factions had shown the superiority of the Warmoth 
group. The Governor, however, was soon to regret his choice; 
for Pinchback was too ambitious to remain a quiescent partner. 
Sentiments such as the following were clear cut indication of his 
intention to assert all possible authority: “I am not... nor will 
I ever be willing to become the suppliant tool of Henry C. 
Warmoth, nor anybody else.’’!22 


Twenty-five days after the anne session of December the 
war of the factions was renewed with increasing bitterness. The 
program of the anti-Warmoth Republicans and their Democratic 
allies was to gain control of the legislature, declare the election of 
_ Pinchback illegal and void, elect one of their own number to the 
position, and attempt the impeachment of Warmoth.'** 


.,When the Senate was called to order by Pinchback, January 

1, 1 72, only fifteen senators answered roll call.1** Fourteen of. 
the opposition faction fearing immediate ratification of ‘the 
’ Negro’s election if they attended, prefer to await the arrival 
_ of three absent members in the hope t a union could be ef- 
fected to repudiate the action of December assembly.’*> Re- 


119 When brought into court and opened the box contained only the agreement. The 
contents had been delivered by Van Norden to Southworth without ‘he knowledge of Lewis. 


Van Norden was arrested but released on the request of the Governor. New Orleans Repub- : 


lican, March 5, 6, 7, 8, 13, 1872. The complete court records for this case are given in 
House Misc. Doe., 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 211, pp. 542-552. 

120 The New ‘Orleans Times continued its accusation that money had been given Lewis in 
December. The amount given was variously stated from $2, 500 to $5,000. House Mise. Doc. i 
42 Con., 2 Sess., IV, No. 211, p. 38. 

131 oulstden Senate Journal, Extra ‘Session, 1871, p. 4. 

1-2 New Orleans Republican, February 11, 1872. 

138 House Reports, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 92, (19; New 
January 28, 1872. 

124 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1872, | tee 

135 House Mise. Doc., 42 Cong., 2 ll “IV, No. 211, pp. 97- ‘a 
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peated efforts were made to bring in the absentees;}26 but those 
sought were, through the help of the Collector of the Port, Casey, 
on board the United States revenue cutter Wilderness, safe from — 
arrest.'*7 Here they remained for more than a week enjoying the 
sights of the Mississippi River, while the Senate adjourned day 
after day without a quorum.!28 When forced to leave the cutter,!° 
the senators sought refuge in Bay St. Louis, Mississippi.1*° 

From this location they sent ultimatums to the Senate but re- — 
ceived no satisfactory replies.1*4 On January 15, an additional 
member appeared in the Senate chamber, and a quorum was ef- 


-. fected.182 His stay was only for the day, however; and it was 
not until January 20, that a sufficient number attended to permit 


final organization.1** 


Meanwhile, Warmothites and anti-administration Senators 
were conducting a relentless struggle for control of the House. 
On organizing, the opponents of the Governor, led by Speaker 
George Carter, were found in the ascendancy.!** Before the third 
day, however, the Warmoth faction gained recruits and a move- 
ment was inaugurated to oust Carter and select a new speaker. 
A bit of strategy on the part of the Carterites delayed this plan. 
On January 4, Warmoth, Pinchback, and several of their sup- 
porters in the Senate and House were arrested on a charge of 
“obstructing the laws” and detained a sufficient length of time 


to permit the opposition to expel seven representatives friendly 
to the Governor and to seat, in their place, six of their own 


faction — thus reversing the relative strength of the rival 
groups.18* On his release, Warmoth immediately issued a _procla- 
mation convening the general assembly in special session that 
same afternoon./37 This call caught the Carterites unprepared. 
In the special session the work of the morning assembly was 
declared void, the expelled members reseated, Carter deposed, 


and O. H. Brewster chosen speaker.1*8 this action the 


126 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1872, pp. 8, 5, 6. 

127 New Orleans Republican, January 4, 14, 1872. 

1328 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1872, pp. 3-8, 22-23. 

138 Warmoth and Pinchback tel aphed an account of the situation to the President. 
T. F. Hartley, Acting Secretary, replied: ‘Collector has been directed to order Wilderness 
to New Orleans at once.” Ibid., 5. 

180 New Orleans Republican, January 9, 1872. 

181 Ibid., January 17, 19, 1872. 

oa Governor's message was received at this time. Louisiana Senate Journal, 1872, 
pp. 
188 There were thirty-two present, excluding Pinchback. Ibid., 23. ; 
184 House Reporte, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 92, p. 6. 
185 New Orleans Republican, January 4, 1872. ; 
186 Jbid., January 5, 1872. 
(187 Warmoth, War, Politica and Reconstruction, 182-138. 
3388 New Orleans January 14, 1872. 
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State House was carefully guarded and Carter excluded. Un- 
daunted he gathered his cohort together in a room over a Royal 


Street saloon and continued a so-called House organization.’ 
Later the assembly took shelter in the Custom House; but, one 


by one, the members deserted and drifted back to the State House. 
By January 20, Carter had to give up the fight.1*° 


On that day the Senate chamber was the scene of great ex-. 
citement and confusion as a call was made for the confirmation — 


of Pinchback’s election. The opposition presented its protest 
and a fiery debate followed.!*1 With Pinchback’s vote the War- 
mothites were in the ascendancy and a resolution to declare the 
extra session constitutional and valid was adopted by a vote of 
17 to 16.142 


Although the Negro was now president of the Senate and 
lieutenant governor of the state, he continued to vote on all 
legislation. He did not believe it “absolutely constitutional” but 
exercised the right “by usage and party necessity.’4% Such 
action, of course, called forth much criticism, as did his ques- 
tionable election, and he was constantly maligned by the press.!*4 


The disgraceful struggle in the legislature came to the at- 


tention of Congress and a committee of five was appointed by 


the House to investigate the Louisiana situation.14® The mem- 
bers assembled January 29, in the United States Circuit Court- 
room in the Custom House and held an eleven-day session.!*¢ 
Much of the testimony taken was damaging to Pinchback. He 
did not appear before the committee but denied accusations of 
corrupt activities in a note to the members'*? and in a speech 
delivered to the Senate while the Washington group was pres- 


189 Tbid., January 6, 12, 1872. 

140 House Reports, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 92, , f 

141 Debates in the Senate, January 20, 1872, sistetodl in the New Orleans Republican, 
January 21, 1872. 

143 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1872, pp. 28-25. 

148 Stated before the Senate Investigating Committee of 1878. Senate Reporte, 42 Cong., 
8 Sess., II, No. 457, p. 329. 

144 In reply to slander published in the local papers Pinchback asked that “time shall 
be given me to prove my worthiness. If after a fair trial I prove undeserving I want the 
people to hurl me from power and no longer trust me. But until that time arrives, I ask 
the New Orleans Times and kindred sheets to cease their relentless and malignant persecution.’’ 


Speech to the Senate, January 23, 1872, quoted in the New Orleans Republican, January | 


80, 1872. 
145 Committee snedbebs appointed January 16 were: G. W. Scofield of Pennsylvania, 


G. W. McCrary of Iowa, H. Boardman Smith of New York, Daniel Voorhees of Indiana, and 


Samuel Marshall of Illinois. Voorhees and Marshall declined the position and Stevenson 
Archer of Maryland and R. M. Speer of Pennsylvania were appointed in their stead. Oon- 
gressional Globe, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., 412, 471. 

146 New Orleans oe “_re January 80, February 4, 1872. 

147 Pinchback to G. 
2 Sess., IV, No. 211, pp. 189-490. 


Scofield, February 10, 1872, in House Mise. 42 “Cong.. 
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ent.1#8 In a report, submitted to Congress on May 13, the com- 
mittee differed in opinion as to the origin of the conflict and the 
parties involved but agreed that no Federal intestpyetee was 


necessary.**® 
As a result of political events ceimediaedl and pertaining to 


the state and national election of 1872, Pinchback and H. C. 


Warmoth, who had acted in unison on state matters and in op- 
position to the Custom House clique since the days of the Turner — 
Hall convention, came to the parting of the ways.®® Both had 
been outspoken against the President for allowing certain Fed- 
eral officials in Lousiana to retain office after their disgraceful 
conduct in 1871 and 1872, but the Lieutenant Governor’s ani- 
mosity toward Grant did not match that of his chief. Whereas 
the Governor, early in 1872, publicly avowed his denunciation 
of Grantism™! and allied with the growing Liberal Republican 
movement which opposed the re-election of the General,5? Pinch- 
back remained ‘“‘on the fence,’’®* preferring to await the verdict 
of the Liberal Republican convention to be held in Cincinnati, 


May 1. If Charles Sumner, with whom Pinchback was in close 


contact and whose advice he followed,'** was given the presi- 
dential nomination, the Negro official would support him “even 
if there were forty thousand Grants’; but if not, he would abide 
by the decision of the Philadelphia convention of the Republican 
party which would convene June 5, and where it was a foregone 
conclusion that Grant would be selected.?©° | 


When Horace Greeley won the nomination of the Cincinnati 
convention,!** Pinchback and Warmoth, bound by their respective 


148 Pinchback refuted, to his own satisfaction, every accusation made against him and 
closed his speech with these words: ‘‘While I do not claim to possess all the honesty in the 


State, yet I venture to say that my character would appear as driven snow in comparison 


with the character of those gentlemen who have seen fit to traduce and defame me in their 
testimony before the committee.’”” New Orleans Republican, February 11, 1872. 

149 House Report, 42 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 92, pp. 1-41. 

150Tn March, 1872, Warmoth was absent from the state ori a business mission, and 
his duties were performed by Pinchback. It was observed that this was the first time 
the Governor had left Louisiana without fear of his ‘‘pet schemes’’ being be a Boston 


‘Post, quoted in the New Orleans Republican, March 19, 1872. 


151 New Orleans Times, March 6, 1872. 
152 New Orleans Re lican, March 8, April 21, 24, 28, 1872. For a complete account 
of the movement see Earle Dudley Ross, The Liberal Republican Movement (New York, 1919).- 
153 Pinchback visited Washington ‘‘to ascertain Grant’s views and intentions toward 
the colored people’ of Louisiana and had two interviews with the President, but no statement 
12, 24, 28, rho immediately followed these conferences. New Orleans Republican, March 
84 Tbid., March 28, April 12, 1872; Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, 179. 
168 Pinchback voiced this position on the presidential question before a colored convention 
in April and felt bound by his statements. He later remarked: ‘‘These two expressions. . . 
fixed my status as far as national politics were concerned ...’’ New Orleans Republican, 
May 380, 1870. When ‘Seecaed to join the Liberal Republicans in the state, he expressed 
of disapproval of his colored followers and the stigma of inconsistency 
156 For an account of the convention see Proceedings of the Liberal Republican Con- 


vention York, 1872). 
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public became lenders of different political parties. 
In addition to the Regular Republican and Liberal Republican 
groups, there existed in the state three other political organiza- 
tions—Custom House or Radical Republicans, Reformers, and 
Democrats.** Throughout the spring and summer months of 
1872, each group held one or more conventions, and innumerable 


attempts to form feasible coalitions were made 7 the respective 


executive committees. 


The Custom House party, led by S. B. Packard, was the first 
of the Republican groups to hold a convention.*** On invitation, 
Pinchback visited the assembly and urged reconciliation of the 
discordant elements of the old Republican organization.*® This 
plea he reiterated throughout the entire campaign. After a post- 
ponement, the Regul - “Republicans met, May 28, in the State 
House to select late to the national convention at Phila- 
delphia and to nominate candidates for state officers.1* The 
members, with had until recently acted, tendered 


to their former chief) the gubernatorial nomination.1*: With | 


sincere regret, but<érue to his announced policy, the Governor 
declined the offer-**? June 19, both parties assembled in conven- 
tion at Baton Rouge.’ During the sessions serious and repeated 
efforts for combination were made; but due to the selfish and 
rigid demands of the Packard group and the pride of the Pinch- 
back followers, all met with failure.1% Regular Republicans ad- 
journed to New Orleans, June 22, where a hearty endorsement 


157 The Reform party grew out of a committee of fifty-one citizens of New Orleans 
appointed at a public meeting in December, 1871, for ‘the purpose of securing reform in 
the nasoladakeedion of affairs, sepecialty in the city. Annual Oyclopaedia, 1872, p. 474. 
188 The convention was held at the National Theatre in New Orleans on April 30 and 

May 1. New Orleans Times, May 1, 2, 1872. 
: 158 At the evening Session of the second day Pinchback appeared and was greeted with 

cheers as a band played “Hail to the Chief.’ He proposed a plan of adjustment, but the 
entire question turned on his relation to Warmoth. As a requirement for reconciliation, 
Packard demanded that the Negro repudiate the Governor which, at this time, the Lieutenant 
Governor refused to do. Jbid., May,»2, 1872. | 
: 166 The convention had been called for May 2. New Orleans Republican, March 20, 
ie one = ad postponed to await the verdict of the Liberal Republican convention. 

ay 


161 Members of the assembly also offered a tribute to Pinchback as a “valuable al. 


manly leader” and.declared him to be their “first choice for Lieutenant Governor.” Annual 
Oyclopaedia, 1872, p. 477. 

163 In a letter, June 18, 1872, to Hugh J. Campbell, president of the convention, War- 
moth expressed regret in separating from friends who had “so long and faithfully’’ supported 
him; but refused the offer because he believed the convention was ‘about to assume an 
icon, dane 1ST he had already expressed. New Orleans Repub- 
lican, June 


168 New Orleans Times, June 20, 1872. The Pinchback convention was described | 


as “dignified and comparatively gt sated am Ry a Baton Rouge correspondent of the New 
Orleans Republican, June 238, 1872. 


184 New Orleans Repwhdlican, June 21, 22, 1872. It was rumored that the Pinchbac 
were seriously considering Liberal Republican. proposals = this time. Jbid., June 20, 1872: 
Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, p. 286 
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of Pinchback completed their labors.!* Despite persistent wrang- 
ling, the Radical party remained in session five days and formed 
a ticket headed by William Pitt Kellogg.’ 


As Greeley was endorsed by the national Democratic conven- 


tion, attempts to agree on state nominations were made by Liberal - 


Republicans, Reformers, and Democrats in Louisiana. These 


efforts had not yet materialized when the Liberal Republicans . 


held their convention in August.!** Nominations for offices 
were made, but the way was left open for collaboration with 
other parties.1* 


Immediately following the Warmoth convention, the sup- 


porters of Pinchback and Hugh J. Campbell again assembled.’ 


A strong movement within the convention to accept overtures 
made by the Liberal Republicans resulted in the withdrawal of 


over a hundred delegates led by Mr. Campbell.17° This loss left 


but few whites in the Pinchback organization. Before adjourn- 


-ment.a ticket headed by the Negro Lieutenant Governor was 


formed,!™! but Pinchback’s persistent attempts to unite with the 
Custom House party left little expectation that he would seriously 
compete for the position of chief executive.!72 


By September coalitions were effected and two compromise 


tickets remained—a united Republican ticket headed by Kel- 


logg!73 and a “fusion” ticket naming John McEnery for gov- 


165 The members recognized in Pinchback ‘‘preeminent courage, unswerving devotion to 
Republican principles, fidelity to the interests of his race and also to the welfare of Loui- 
siana’’; pointed to him as “one of the most eminent standard-bearers of Republicanism in 
this State’; and pledged to him “undivided and hearty support in carrying the flag of 
Republican principles in the coming contest.’”’ New Orleans Republican, June 23, 1872. No 
nominations were made, and due to the difference of opinion existing among members, it was 
decided inexpedient to declare a preference on the national question. Ibid 


166 Kellogg won the nomination on the third ballot by only one vote. New Orleans | 


Times, June 28, 1872. Many bitterly opposed the selection of Kellogg and withdrew from 
the convention. New Orleans Republican, June 28, 1872. 

Kellogg was an Illinois lawyer who came to Louisiana in 1865 as Collector of the Port 
of New Orleans. He became identified with the Republican party in the state and was 
elected United States Senator by the legislature in 1868. Nation, November 11, 1915. 

167 The Liberal Republicans met August 5, in the Academy of Music in New Orleans. 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 6, 1872. Correspondence between the different state 
commit was published in the “5 Orleans Republican, August 10, 1872. 

168 The ticket was headed by D. B. Penn. New Orleans Republican, August 11, 1872. 

_ 169 During the month of July. an active canvass of the. state was made and definite 
denunciations of Kellogg were voiced. Jbid., July 20, 31, 1872. 

170 Campbell was president of the convention and a personal friend of Warmoth and 
Pinchback. At length he discussed his intention to withdraw with the Negro leader ana 
pleaded with Pinchback to reverse his position and indorse ‘Greeley. Ibid., August 13, 15, 
Phe Campbell’s group formed an executive committee auxiliary to the Liberal committee. 

August 14, 1872; Annual Cyclopaedia, 1872,.p. 480. ie 

‘171 Annual Cyclopaedia, 1872, p. 480. 

172 Tf four tickets had remained in the field Pinchback would have had an ‘excellent 
chance for success. He was supported by the following country papers: Vidalia Herald. 
Homer Iliad, Iberville News, Plaquemine Republican, and Rapides Gazette. New Orleans 
Republican, August 28, 1872. 

178 The two top positions “went to the Radical Republicans, as well as the office of 
auditor and attorney-general. Annual Oyclopaedia, 1872, p. 481. The Nation, August 28, 


- 1872, believed this would be the winning ticket 
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554 ‘The Louisiana Historical Quarterly — 
ernor.’7* In the interest of Republicanism and his desire to be 
“on the winning side,” Pinchback relinquished his claim to the 
gubernatorial nomination and accepted the position as Congress- 
man-at-large on the united ticket.‘ Contrary to Warmoth ulti- 
matums the Liberal Republicans surrendered the top position 
to the Democratic nominee, McEnery. Even the seeming finality 
of these combinations did not dispel rumors of possible Warmoth- 
Pinchback collaboration.!** Both the Lieutenant Governor and 
the Governor realized the political strength of the other and 
reluctantly terminated their powerful alliance. Warmoth had 
tried in vain to make Democratic leaders realize the value of 
Pinchback’s popularity with the colored voters and the aid he 
could bring to the election of their ticket if given a satisfactory 
inducement. The unions formed, however, were to last through- 
out the hectic period ahead. As observed by a local paper, “‘old 


enemies” were now friends, and the “sundred splinters of various. 
fragments of parties’ were “collected and knitted together by 


that magical glue called political expediency.”™ . 


Active campaigning began in September. The steamer J. F. 
Frazer was chartered by the Republicans and transported Pinch- 
back and his former political enemies on their electioneering 
jaunts.17*8 The Negro was much in demand to rally support to 
the unpopular Kellogg. The National Republican Committee 
recognized his superior talents in swaying colored audiences and 


called him to speak in the New England states in the interest” 


of James G. Blaine who was seeking re-election to Congress.!” 


During the campaign there occurred one of the most spectacular | 


events of the Negro’s eventful life. The incident excited much 
interest and was given wide publicity. As told by the chief par- 
ticipant, Pinchback, it bears repetition. — 


It was in the summer of 1872.... The ii was far 


: from satisfactory and assuring when I arrived in New York 


City and entered the rooms of the Republican Committee at 
_ the Fifth Avenue Hotel and found Honorable Henry Wilson 


174 The fusion ticket was accepted August 29, 1872, and ratified September 5, at | 
mass meeting in Lafayette Square in New Orleans. ‘New Orleans Daily Picayune, August 80. 


September 6, 1872. 


175 Before the compromise Pinchback stated that he did not like ‘“‘to swallow the Kellogg 
ticket,’ but rather than accept Greeley he would “sugar coat it and swallow it whole.”’” New 


Orleans Republican, August 13, 1872. 
176 Tbid., September 3, 1872. 
177 Ibid., September 1, 1872. 
178 Ibid., September 24, 25, 26. October 20, 1872, 


17° Stated by Pinchback in the House of Representatives, June 8, 1874. Oongressienal 


Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., Appendix, 483; Simmons, Men of Mark, 776. 
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and Honorable William E. Chandler, secretary of the Re- 
publican National Committee, in earnest consultation rela- 
tive to the outlook for the party. . 


Turning to me Mr. Chases asked, ‘“‘What are the 
prospects for our carrying Louisiana?” I answered none in 
the world, and explained to him the character of our regis- 
tration and election laws.1® . . . The demand for their re- 
peal... was so loud and deep that the Legislature . . . passed 
new registration and election laws.18! These laws passed 
within the last five days of the session, the Governor... 

could sign them... at any time befor ethe assembling ot 
the next session of the general assembly. . 


It was not likely that he would sign ets bills. . . At 
the conclusion of my explanation, Mr. Chandler said : “Gov- 
ernor Warmoth is here in New York, at this very hotel, and 
it would be a grand thing if you would go home and sign 
those bills.” Mr. Wilson concurred in the opinion and asked 
me if I dared to undertake the perilous performance. I re-| 
plied, “If the success of the Republican party is at stake, I 
dare do anything that will save it. ... If I could reach the 
State and sign those laws while the Governor was outside 
its borders, they would be valid laws, and the entire ma- 
chinery of registration and elections would be changed, and 
the chances of the Republicans carrying the oa aeanly 
multiplied. 


I resolved to start at once for Louisiana... . It was Sat- 
urday. If I left that night I would have twenty-four hours 
the best of the start in any contingency as there were no 

trains leaving New York for the South Sunday morning. 


Unfortunately for the success of my undertaking, I had 
an engagement with Governor Warmouth ... that very 
‘evening. .. .482 I... endeavored to allay any suspicion my 
absence ... might create by leaving my trunk .. . where he 
could see it. I also left my secretary, Mr. Henry Corbin, ... 

with instructions to see Governor Warmouth early Sunday 
morning and offer him some reasonable excuse. ... Mr. 
Chandler assured me he would keep me posted on Governor 
Warmouth’s movements. 


... At nine o'clock that Saturday night I left New - York 
via the Pennsylvania Railroad.!** Next morning I arrived at 


180 These laws had been passed in 1870 and, at the time, championed by all Republicans. 
Pinchback had strongly supported their passage, although he was wary of the great power 
they placed in the hands of the Governor. 

181 Laws designed to reduce the power of the Governor in the conduct of elections were 

passed by the legislature in 1872. Pinchback was opposed to the modification of the laws 
i 1870 during the session of 1872. 
182 Warmoth states that the appointment was for ten o’clock. When Pinchback failed 
to appear the Governor concluded that he had fallen to the allurements of New York. Not 
until the next morning did he become suspicious of Pinchback’s absence. Warmoth, War, 
Politics and Reconstruction, 202. 

183 It was said that the National Committee announced lg ge ane gone to Pittsburgh 

to deliver an address. New Orleans Republican, — 19, 18 
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Pittsburg oni was _— annoyed to find that a delay of six 


hours was before me... . At Cincinnati . . . I lost six hours 


more. 


to attract as little attention as sensible, 

I took a seat in the smoking car. About eleven o’clock at night 

when the train arrived at Canton, Mississippi, I was aroused 

from a deep sleep by a rude shake, and opening my eyes | 

saw a man with a lantern... he... said, ‘“There is a tele- 
gram in the telegraph office for you.” 


Remembering Mr. Chandler’s promise to wire me... I 
rushed out of the car into the telegraph office. . . . Before I 
had finished the inquiry for the dispatch I knew by the 
manner of the man in the office that something was wrong. 
..- On reaching the door . . . I found it closed and locked on 
the outside. This confirmed the suspicion already aroused, 
and I made a desperate attempt to — the train by bolt- 
ing througa the window. It was too late. . 


. It is needless for me to state that I was: on victim 
of a conspiracy. Governor Warmouth had learned of my 
departure ... and divined the cause.!** He instantly put the | 
telegraph wires to work}® and started after me on the next | 

train (Sunday night) and arrived at Humbolt ... only 
twelve hours behind me. At that point he took a “Special’’ 
and came rattling along at the rate of forty, fifty, and even 
sixty miles an hour where the road would stand it. . . .186 


I shall never forget the triumphant expression upon his 
face as I saw him standing upon the front platform of his 
special car as it came lumbering into the town of Canton that 
morning, and the haughty taunting, manner in which he 
exclaimed, “Hello, old fellow, what are you doing here?” I 


replied with the best grace I could command, “I am on my -——_— 


way home... and if you have no objection I will go on with 
you the balance of the journey.’’187 


This hazardous attempt to secure Louisiana for.the Repub- 
licans was viewed by many as only a part of a much greater plot 


184 Senator West of was charged with Warmoth of Republican 
plans. ibid. Pinchback believed Warmoth learned of his departure through one of the 
agents of the Pennsylvania gr Simmons, Men of Be 780. 

186 Warmoth wired Major E. A. Burke a of the _Fusion campaign committee 
and also manager of the Illinois Central al Railroad Company at New Orleans, to have a 
special car and engine for him at the end of his railroad. Burke went to work at once, 
found out the location of Pinchback, and made ready the special car for the Governor. 

Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, 202-208. Messengers were stationed along the 

+ to prevent Pinchback from slipping into the city. New Orleans Republican, September 


186 The trip was made from New York in sixty-two hours, the fastest time on record 
at that time. ew Orleans Republican, September 19, 1872. The New Orleans Republican 
observed the danger of such s Broken windows and loosened seats were indications of 
risks run. An examination of the locomotive, just after its arrival, revealed broken spring 
bands. Mechanics said ten more miles would have resulted in a first-class accident. 

187 Warmoth’s recital of the conversation with Pinchback differs somewhat from that 
related by the Negro. Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, 208. Warmoth’ and 
Pinchback made the ge a of the “ge together. Where the news had spread, crowds gathered 
and yelled as the train rolled The entire account as told by Pinchback to v J. ‘Simmons 
is given in Simmons, Hon of fark, 776-781. 
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to thwart the will of the people,!** but was dismissed by Pinch- 
back with a humorous tribute to Warmoth’s success in defeating 


_ his mission.*° Alarming to some, amusing to others, the incident 
served to demonstrate the importance of the coming contest and 


foretold the daring methods that would be employed to gain 
control of the state. 


~ On November 4 the election was held in asia with the 
registration and election laws of 1870. Although the event passed 
off quietly,!®°° there immediately arose a dispute over the result 
which led to Federal interference, an overthrow of the existing 
government, and a period of dual rule in the state. 


: ection Fifty-four of the Election Law provided that the 


Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Secretary of State, and two 


others named by the three, should constitute a returning board 
to canvass and count the votes.!91. Warmoth, Pinchback, F. J. 
Herron,}®? Senator John Lynch, and Senator Thomas C. Ander- 
son were the officials. As Pinchback and Anderson were candi- 


dates at the election, they were ineligible to serve,’** and the 


vacancies thus created were determinedly sought by the rival 
parties. Before the second meeting of the board, Governor War- 
moth removed Herron and commissioned Jack Wharton as Sec- 
retary of State.1*%* Then Warmoth and Wharton selected Durant 


188 Much gossip was afloat as ‘i the intenitiosia. of the Republicans. It was rumored 
that S. B. Packard, having conceived the idea of sécuring the election of Kellogg by arousing 
a public commotion that would justify the declaring of martial law, telegraphed Senator 
Chandler to send Pinchback home and detailed the program to be followed. New Orleans 
Republican, September 19, 1872. It was also reported that Pinchback intended to convene 
the legislature, impeach the Governor, and overturn the city government. Ibid., September 
20, 1872. 

189 The Negro wasp well aware of his slim. chance for success and took his defeat in 
excellent spirit. He is said to have offered to send a basket of champagne to the individual 
who locked him in the telegraph office. After relating the wae plot to the at paaed he 
remarked that Warmoth “had taken the big trick.” Ibid. 


190 Tt was described as ‘‘one of the most quiet, “es sail peaceable ever held” by 
ibid., November 5, 1872. 
191 Louisiana Acts, 1870, No. 100, pp. 145-161. 


192 George E. Bovee, elected secretary of state in 1868, was suspended from office 
August, 1871, for malfeasance and Herron appointed in his place. When the legislature 
met in 1872, "Warmoth presented to the House charges against Bovee, and a committee was 
— to investigate with a view to impeachment. Later Bovee. brought suit against 

erron and Judge Dibble ‘of the Eighth District Court decided the plaintiff was entitled to 
office upon the ground that Herron’s commission had expired. This decision was affirmed 
by the state Supreme Court in December, 1872. After “United States troops took possession 
of the State House, Bovee was readmitted to office. New Orleans Republican, August ve 
1871; Majority Report of the Committee on Privileges and re Senate Reports, 
Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, p. vi. 


198 They were disbarred by Section Fifty-seven of the Election ee Pinchback attended 


the first two meetings of the board. At the second he withdrew after consulting Chief Justice 


Ludeling on his status. Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, p. 592. 

194 Warmoth conveniently charged that Herron was a defaulter as a tax collector, and. 
therefore, ineligible to office. Wharton was commissioned and appeared at the crucial moment 
when the vacancies were being filled. New Orleans ee November 14, 1872; War 
moth, War, Politics and ee 206. 
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DaPonte and F. W. Hatch: ito complete the board.?* Herriri, 1 who 
refused to relinquish his position, and Lynch disregarded the 
appointments and named James Longstreet and Jacob Hawkins 
to the vacant places.1®%* This maneuvering gave rise to two sets 
of returning officers—the Lynch or Republican board and the 
Warmoth or Fusion board.’®* Both declared their legality and 
brought suit against each other in the Eighth District Court in 
New Orleans before Judge H. C. Dibble. The Judge, a recent 
-Republican candidate for re-election, ruled in favor of his party 
associates and enjoined the Warmoth group.'** In addition, E. H. 
Durell, Judge of the Circuit Court of the United States, issued a 
restraining order against the Fusion board.” 


In order to circumvent these hindrances and to rid himself 
of the disturbing “two board question,” Warmoth took from his _ 
files the election bill passed at the legislative session of 1872— 
the bill over which the railroad race had been run in September— 
and signed it on November 20.2 Although the act lessened his 
control over election machinery, it provided for a new returning 
board to be selected by the Senate and abolished all other existing 
boards.*°! Qn December 3, acting in his power to fill vacancies 
arising during the vacation of the legislature, Warmoth ap- 
pointed five men to constitute a new board.?°? This creation, 
known as the DeFeriet board, canvassed the returns and declared 
the McEnery ticket elected. An official promulgation was made 
on December 4.7% Before the count Warmoth had forcibly placed 
W. A. Elmore, a partisan, in charge of the important Eighth 
District court and excluded Judge Dibble.” 


| Meanwhile, Republican leaders were active in efforts to gain 
political control in the state. Despite the fact that they possessed 


195 The New Orleans Republican, November 14, 1872, states that Herron and Lynch 
left the meeting room taking with them the minutes. After their departure Warmoth and 
Wharton made the appointments and the oaths of office were administered by Judge Cooley 
Warmoth, however, states that the two Republicans were present but did not vote. Warmoth, 
War, Politics and Reconstruction, 206. 

196 Lynch and Herron held a meeting and selected these men. Longstreet had but 
from the Liberal Republican organization. New Orleans Novem- 

r 

187 Warmoth and Lynch were entitled to act on either board but each served only in 
his respective group. 

198 New Orleans Republican, November 19, 1872. 

199 Annual Oyclopaedia, 1872, p. 482. 

200 Louisiana Acts, 1872, No. 98, pp. 15 “28. 

201 Section Two of the act provided that ‘‘five persons to be elected by the Senate from 
all political parties shall be the returning officers for all elections in the State.” Ibid. 

202 Those appointed as rg ceed officers were Gabriel DeFeriet, P. S. — Thomas 
Isabel, J. E. Austin, and J. Taylor. 

203 New Orleans Daily Bidens December 5, 1872. 

«04 Elmore had been Dibble’s opponent in the recent dst vee was believed to be 
the victor, but no official count of the votes had been made when he was placed in office 
“Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, pp. 862-863. 
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no official returns of the election, the Lynch board conducted a 
canvass of the votes from estimates, newspaper accounts, and 
the like, and announced a complete party victory.2® 


Both parties were determined to rule the state, and as a 
_ result of the maneuvers of each, circumstances arose that per- 
mitted the Pinchback coup d’etat of December 9. | 


CHAPTER III 
ACTING GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA 
(DECEMBER 9, 1872—JANUARY 13, 1873) 


Extra session of legislature, December, 1872—Republi- 
cans seize control of government—impeachment of War- 
-mouth—Pinchback becomes acting governor—ignores re- 
straining orders of court—authority questioned—attempts to 
secure Federal support—activities of Republicans and 
Fusionists—appeals to President Grant—conflict between 
militia and city police—legislation of Pinchback assembly— 
appointments to office—installation of’ dual legislatures, 
January, 1873—dissension in Republican ranks—inaugura- 
tion of Kellogg and McEnery—address of acting governor— 
_ state Supreme Court decision on legality of Pinchback gov- 
ee States Senate investigation of Louisiana 
affairs. 


Amid the confusion attending the election of November, 
1872, and the resultant returning board “mix-up,” Governor H. 
C. Warmoth issued a call for the “General Assembly elected on 
the fourth of November” to convene in extra session on December 
9, for a period of ten days. The Governor’s purpose in calling 
the session was variously stated. The most persistent rumor was © 
that he planned to be elected United States Senator.? Whatever 
the motive, there was small chance of its accomplishment; for on 
December 5, E. H. Durell, the redoubtable judge of the United 
States Circuit Court, promulgated an order for the seizure of 
the State House by the United States Marshal in the District of 

205 New Orleans Republican, December 9, 1872. On November 18, a number of colored 
men of New Orleans met at Pinchback’s residence to consider the state of political affairs 
and to appoint a committee to ‘‘collect, classify, and print frauds’’ occurring at the election 
“and prepare a petition to the President and Congress asking for national relief and pro- 


tection.’””’ The committee met until December 28, and in January presented an address to 
the people of the United States.. Ibid., November 16, 19, December 31, 1872; January 1, 
8, 5, 1873. 

1The proclamation was issued on November 21. New Orleans Republican, November 
22, 1872; Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, p. 3. 


2New Orleans Republican, November 30, 1872. 
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Louisiana.* In pursuance of this command S. B. Packard directed 
Captain R. N. Jackson of the United States Army to take pos- 
session of the building.* Following this arbitrary action the 
Judge, on the application of C. C. Antoine, claimant for the lieu- 
tenant governorship, forbade the assemblage as a legislative body 
of any persons not returned as elected by the Lynch board.5 


On the day specified, members of the legislature whose elec- 
tion was certified by Republican returning officers met in Me- 
chanics’ Institute. Despite protests from several of the fifteen 
hold-over senators, eleven new members were administered the 
oath of office.? Adding to the excitement already apparent in the 
Senate chamber, Pinchback announced that the Governor had 
visited his home the preceding night and offered him $50,000 and 
the appointment of any number of offices if he agreed to organize 
the legislature according to direction. After due deliberation 
the “base proposition” was “‘peremptorily” declined. After com- 
pleting the formalities of organization® the House took steps to 
thwart Warmoth’s influence in the state. The movement to re- 
move. him from office that had long been brewing in the Republi- 
can camp at last was executed. By the overwhelming majority of 
57 to 6, members voted impeachment of the Governor for — 
crimes and misdemeanors in office.’’!° 


A few minutes after the action of the House was announced 
the Senate resolved itself into a court of impeachment by a vote 


* Ibid., December 7, 1872. Warmoth charged that Durell was induced to use his influence 
in favor of Republican plans by his two intimate friends—E. E. Norton, who was promised 
the United States senatorship, and E. C. Billings, who oe to succeed his elderly friend 
as judge. Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, p. 961; Warmoth, War, Politics 
and Reconstruction, 207-209. 

* Jackson and his troops took possession about two o’clock on the morning of December 6. 
New Orleans Republican, December 7, 1872. Jackson admitted that only the side door og 
the building was left unbarred but denied that anyone was forcibly excluded. Senate Repo 
42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, pp. 507-511. It was stated that Washington officials = ata 
the Republican seizure of the government and that Packard acted with the sanction of the 
Attorney General of the United States who had three days previously notified him ‘‘to enforce 


the decrees and mandates of the United States Courts’? and promised him troo : oe that - 
ackard, 


purpose. Jbid.; George H. Williams, Attorney General of the United States, to # 
December 3, 1872, in House Exec. Doc., 42 Cong., 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, p. 18 

5 New Orleans Republican, December 8, 1872. 

6 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, (1872, p. 3; Louisiana House Journal, Extra 
Session, 1872, p. 3. 

7 Fourteen new members answered roll call, but three refused to take the oath of office. 
On the second day, two of these reluctant senators qualified. Louisiana Senate Journal, 
Extra Session, 1872, pp. 3, 6. Pinchback’s imperious rulings elicited protests from four 
Republican senators. IJbid., 3, 4; New Orleans Republican, December 10, 14, 1872. 

8 New Orleans Republican, December 10, 14, 1872; Nation, December 12, 1872; New 
Orleans Bee, December 10, 1872. Warmoth offered no denial of this offer, but countered 
the accusation with this statement: “I think we will show that Mr. Pinchback is not eg the 
habit of resisting such temptations.’’ Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, p. 392. 

® The sixty-five members present unanimously elected Charles W. Lowell, Pinieabeiar: 
speaker of the House. A joint committee with the Senate called on the Governor to report 
the organization of the legislature and to receive his communications. As they found him 
absent and his secretary engrossed, they left a written nats with the doorkeeper. Loui- 
siana House Journal, Extra Session, 1872, pp. 3-5. 

10 Tbid., 6. 
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of 17 to 5.11 This move against Warmoth suspended him from 
office pending his trial; therefore, Senator Ingraham, a colored 
member of the former Packard cabal, declared a vacancy in the 
office of governor and announced that “the duties of Lieutenant 
Governor, Hon. P. B. S. Pinchback, now President of the Senate, 
will be required in the gubernatorial chair.’”*? Thus without popu- 
lar acclaim and with cries of “usurper” greeting his ascension, 
Pinchback became possessor of the highest political office in the 
state and entered on a period of rule, one of the stormiest ever 
witnessed in any part of the Union. 


After being declared governor, Pinchback, surrounded by 
well-wishers, entered the office of the Secretary of State where 
he was administered the oath of office by Associate Justice J. G. 
Taliaferro.'* He then took possession of the rooms assigned to 
the chief magistrate of the state.14 On the evening of the same 
day the new official issued a formal proclamation to the people 
of Louisiana announcing his acquisition of office and requesting 
cooperation and. support in the execution of his duties.° The 
news of this successful Republican maneuver was immediately 


telegraphed to Washington by S. B. Packard." 


A passive acceptance of political adversities was Sarelire to 
the character of H. C. Warmoth, and in retaliation for his ejec- 
tion from office he filed a petition in the Eighth District Court of 
the parish of Orleans proclaiming his right to the governor- 
ship and denouncing Pinchback as a mere “wrong-doer and tres- 
passer.” According to the petition a writ was served on Pinch- 
back enjoining him from exercising the prerogatives of office 


11 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, p. 5. Chief Justice J. T. Ludeling 
organized the court of impeachment at the evening session of December 9. To afford time 
for the preparation of charges, the court adjourned until December 16. On that day seven 
articles of impeachment were preferred against Warmoth—including his attempt to bribe 
Pinchback. The trial continued at a slow pace until January 27, 18738, when on the advice 
of the Chief Justice, the Senate decided to discontinue it. Proceedings ‘of the Senate Sitting 

as a Court of Impeachment in the Case of the State of Louisiana versus Henry O. Warmoth, 
in Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, pp.- 1-14. 
12 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, p. 5. <A. B. Harris was elected 
sident of the Senate by all the members save one. Harris was a native of New York. 
ty 1864 he settled in Concordia Parish as a planter. He became a member of the state 
Senate and was noted as a debater. New Orleans Republican, December 10, 1872. 

18 Bystanders were reported to have stood with uncovered heads as the oath was admin- 
istered. New Orleans Republican, December 10, 1872. 

14The doors of the executive chamber were locked, but enthusiastic adherents entered 
ng way of a window and opened them. IJbid.; Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3. Sess., II, No. 457, 

859. Pinchback was never able to open ‘the safe that contained public documents or to 
pat possession of official geagh ts belonging to the office of governor. Louisiana Senate 
_ Journal, Extra Session, 187 | 

15 New Orleans Republican, essaear 10, 1872. 

1°. B. Packard to Georgé H. Williams, December 9. 1872, in House Since. Doe., 42. 
Cong., 3 Sess., VII, No 91, pe 14 
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on the ground that at the time of his appointment he was no 
longer president of the Senate and lieutenant governor, as his 
senatorial term had expired.!" 


This accusation of the illegality of Pinchback’s position 


brought a touchy issue to light. It was held by the Fusionists that 
the Negro was only acting lieutenant governor by virtue of his 


election as president of the Senate in December, 1871; that he 


lost that office with the termination of his senatorial term, No- 
vember 4, 1872;-hence, he had no right to organize the Senate 
on December 9, or to accept the acting governorship.'® By the 
Republicans, Pinchback’s position was regarded as strictly in 
accordance with law. This group granted that Pinchback was 
elected state senator for a term that had ended, but emphasized 
‘that'on December 6, 1871, he became temporary president of the 
Senate and was then elected lieutenant governor “to fill the va- 
cancy occasioned by the death of the late Oscar J. Dunn.” The de- 
ceased’s term was not to expire until the second Monday of Janu- 
ary, 1873; therefore, Pinchback was to serve the “unexpired bal- 
ance of Dunn’s term.” Republicans claimed that as the legal lieu- 
tenant governor the duties of governor devolved upon their leader 
when Warmoth was suspended from office’ and the duration 
of his term was independent altogether of the question of his 


expired senatorship.?® In regard to this disputed point, Pinch- — 


back had little to say. Later he dismissed the entire subject 
_ by these remarks: “I think it (senatorial term) expired on the 
fourth of November, when that election took place. . . . If in the 
minds of anyone there had been any doubts about my being the 
' legal lieutenant-governor of the State, it seems to me that when my 
term expired the courts or somebody in authority should have 
called my attention to it. But nobody questioned my right... 
except some politicians, when it came to organizing the Senate and 
they were afraid I would not organize it as they desired.”’ Pinch- 
back did not consider the writ issued by the Eighth District 


17 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 11, 1872. 


18 “Memorial of Citizens of Louisiana to the President and Congress of the United 
States,”” in Howse Exec. Doc., 42 Cong., 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, p. 22; New Orleans Daily 


Picayune, December 24, 1872. It was rumored that the Fusionists had warned Pinchback 
that his refusal to act according to their dictates would result in an attack on the legitimacy 
of his position. The “war” was begun on the first day of the extra session when W. L. 
McMillen addressed the Negro as ‘‘ex-Senator.” New Orleans Mepwstionm, December 14, 
1872; February 1, 1873. 

19 “An we pase to the President and People of the United States From. the — 
of Louisiana . +.» in House Exec. Doc., 42 Cong. 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, p. 108) 
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Court as a reminder; for he did not recognize Judge W. A. Elmore 
as “somebody in authority.”?° 


Both parties were unrelenting in their opinions and brought 
great pressure to bear on the Chief Executive of the United States 
for recognition. On the very first day of the legislative session the 


- members passed, and sent to the President, a concurrent resolution 


calling for “the protection guaranteed each state by the Consti- 


tution.”?! The request was strengthened by a gently-worded | 


telegram from the Acting Governor.2? 


A legal decision on Pinchback’s right of often was not pro- 
nounced until early in 1873; meanwhile, many of the citizens 
of the state acquiesced in the Negro’s leadership, while the ma- 
jority of the native white population supported the suspended 
governor.?* The result was a continuous struggle between War- 
moth and Pinchback for complete governmental control. This 
conflict cannot be easily understood or explained if divorced 
from the larger and overshadowing contest between John McEnery 
and William P. Kellogg for the gubernatorial term beginning 
January 13, 1873. Pinchback held in reserve for Mr. Kellogg the 
executive office; whereas, Warmoth sought tc wrest the posi- 


tion from Republican control in order that McEnery could be 


inaugurated. Of course, both acted with the expectation of per- 


sonal gain. It was to be expected that Pinchback would be 


censured and maligned and his official capacity ignored: Any 
normal functioning of the government or dignified performance 
of the duties of office was prohibited by the fact that the Negro 
was only a Republican stopgap to prevent Fusionist ingressions 
in state politics. 


Despite the dubious aa of his position, Pinchback was 


reported as pursuing “the even tenor of his ways, calm, dignified, 


but modest withal.’* On December 10, 1872, he sent to the 
general assembly his first communication. It suggested such 


20 Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 8 Sess., II, No. 457, pp. 329-330. The St. Louis Repub- 
lican, a Democratic paper, reported a case in Missouri that paralleled the position of Pinch- 
back and remarked: ‘Curiously enough this .. . would appear to give color to the Negro 
Pinchback’s pretensions in Louisiana.’”’ New Orleans Republican, January 15, 18738. 

21 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, p. 4. ‘ 

22 He urged a favorable consideration of the entreaty as a ‘“‘necessary measure of 
caution’’; although all was ‘‘quiet’’ in Louisiana. P. B. S. Pinchback to President U. S. 
Grant, December 10, 1872, in House Exec. Doc., 42 Cong., 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, p. 16. 


23 Several alleged threats were made on Pinchback’s life. One’ antagonist addressed 
the Negro as, “Dead Beat Acting Governor Pinchbeck Sambo.’”’ Another nete warned: “If 
you do not resign the office of Acting Governor within three days beware, for on the fourth 
from this date you will be dead, stabbed to the heart.’’ Charles A. Taylor to P. B.S. Pinch- 


back, December 12, 1872; ‘“‘A. 'P. U.'s” to P. B. S. Pinchback, December 17, 1872, in New 


Orleans Republican, December 19, 1872. 
24 Ibid., December 11, 1872. 
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measures of legislation as the “public good” required—the preg 
trial of Warmoth, a thorough investigation of “the high-handed © 
frauds alleged to have been perpetrated during the recent general 
election,” and the modification or repeal of all obnoxious or op- 
pressive laws. He informed the legi: :ators that “if the good of the 
State shall seem to demand your longer presence as a General 
Assembly, I will take the suitable measures for the extension of 
your session.” In conclusion Pinchback advised that all legisla- 
tion be conducted “not in the interest of any class, but with a 
view to the _— and foster t°2 interests of the whole 
people. . . .””25 


Before any such legislation ‘could be commenced, the War- 
moth group succeeded in making itself fe.t as a disturbing ele- 
ment. At noon on December 10, 1872, several hundred Fusionists 
gathered at City Hall in a mass indignation meeting. After in- 
flammatory speeches by Warmoth and McEnery, one hundred 
citizens were chosen as a committee to petition President Grant 
and to make a personal visit to Washington to present the griev- 
ances of their fellow party members. The Crowd pledged to 
withhold recognition of the “pretended government in exercising 
any civil functions, executive or legislative. rae ) 


As soon as the Acting Governor heard of the demonstration 
he informed the President of the actions of the people of New 
Orleans. Although aroused by the resentment to his rule, he did 
not regard any outbreak imminent and with all assurance de- 
clared that his course was “approved by the vast majority of the 
honest citizens. . . .’’27 


On the day this confidence was shaken two 
‘proclamations issued by H. C. Warmoth—one declaring the | 
legislature at Mechanics’ Institute illegal and instructing all of- 
ficers to resist its activity; the other denoting the City Hall to 
be the State House where he would discharge the duties of Gov- 
ernor.*® These announcements, plus the meeting of legislators 
named by Warmoth’s board as a legislative _— shocked the 


| 25 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, . 

26 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 11, 1872. 

27 P,. B. 8. Pinchback to President y- S. Grant, December 10, 1872, in House Exec. 
Doc., 42 Oong., 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, p, 16. 

28 New Orleans Daily Picayune, 12, 1872. 
: 2° A legislature was organized at City Hall. H. J. Campbell, former Pinchbacker, 
elected president of the Senate, and H. W. Moncure was named speaker of the House. Besides | 
en Ler other senators who had participated in the Mechanics’ Institute assembly were 
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“Republicans into a full realizatiori‘of the precariousness of their 
position.®¢ 


| The telegraph \ wires beta New Orleans and Washington 
were kept hot by explanationga#hd requests for Federal interfer- 
ence. William P. Kellogg sy@gested by dispatch to George H. 
Williams, Attorney General of the United States: “If President 
in some way indicate recogmition Governor Pinchback and leg- 
islature would settle everyting. 31 More urgent in appeal, James 
F. Casey told President ,f@ant that it was imperative that he | 
“immediately recognize C * ‘yernor Pinchback’s legislature in some | 
-manner... .’3? As no veply was received, Kellogg and Casey 
sent a joint message #6 the Chief Executive which warned: 
“There is danger of ; a collision which can be avoided and 
quiet restored}. by am “immediate compliance with requisition 
regular legislature made to you on Monday. Governor Pinchback 
has received no response to this requisition which has encouraged 
_ Warmoth to believe that it has been denied. We earnestly request _ 


be complied with.”?? 


Not to be outplayed by his foes in appeals to the President, 
Warmoth telegraphed a lengthy explanation to Grant which 
reviewed the political situation and requested that “no violent 
, action be taken, and no force used by the Government, .. . until 
the supreme court... passed final judgment on the case” and the 
full facts were presented by the Committee of One Hundred.* 


The only reply from Washington was this terse statement 
from the Attorney General to Pinchback: “Whenever it becomes 
necessary in the judgment of the President, the State will be pro- 
tected front domestic violence.”*> Such a promise was not enough 
to quell the fears of the Republicans. Pinchback deemed it neces- 
sary to request further of the Federal authorities that “the com- 
manding general be authorized to furnish troops upon my 


30 Pinchback issued an unheeded proclamation ‘‘warning and commanding H. C. War- 

moth and his abettors to abstain oir further obstruction and infraction of laws, and to 

ten their illegal and riotious assemblies. New Orleans Republican, 
ecember 


31 William P. George H. Williams, December 1872, in House Exec. 
42 Cong., 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, p. 19. 


$2 James F. Casey to President U. 8S. Grant, December 11, 1872, in ibid. 


in aaa’ Casey and William P. Kellogg to President U. S. Grant, December 11, 1872, 


84 George H. Williams to P. B. S. Pinchback, December 11, 1872, in ibid., 18; Loui- 
ag Journal, Extra Session, 1872, p. 11; New Orleans’ Daily’ Picayune, December 


85 House Exec. Doc., 42 Cong., 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, p. 18. 


that, in view of the impending danger of a collision, the requisition 
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requisition upon him for the protection of the legislature and the 
gubernatorial office.” He believed the “moral effect would be 
great. .. .’’36 


While Pinchbackers awaited some measure of support from 
the national government, the legislative group in Mechanics’ In- 
stitute continued its daily sessions. On December 11, a lengthy 
message from the Acting Governor was received. Pinchback 
urged the legislators to fulfill their obligations to their con- 
stituents “‘not as partisans, but as citizens” and to address them- 
_ selves to such reformatory legislation as the following: the enact-_ 
ment of registration and election laws that would “secure to each 
citizen, upon the basis of exact and equal justice, the possession 
and exercise of the right of suffrage”; the reduction of taxation | 
by the curtailment of governmental expenses and more economical 
collection and expenditure of public revenues; the formulation of 
adequate measures to ascertain the amount of the public debt and 
the class of securities that made up the same; the simplification 
and restriction of the current printing law; and a rigid inquiry 
into the functioning of certain private corporations. In con- 
clusion, Pinchback sought to lend inspiration for the fulfillment 
_ Of the tasks he had assigned by these words: : 


Whatever of individual bitterness or disappointment 
may have entered into the late National and State election, 
the people have, with great unanimity, declared in favor of the 
healthy, liberal, and progressive ideas advocated by the Re- 
publican party, ‘and as in the past, so in the future, this party 
of progress, bearing the charities and equities of the Nation 
to all her people, North and South, white and colored, holds 
the reins of power and will administer the government SO 
as to secure the greatest good to the greatest number. In 
the presence of such a future, and with such generous pur- 
poses ahead, I beg you, gentlemen, untrammeled by dead 
_ issues or living prejudices, to address yourselves to the hon- 
orable and responsible work before you, wishing you a happy 
issue to your labors.*7 


_In the early days of December, fraught with excitement and 
unrest, Pinchback signed the first two acts of the ten that were 
to be recorded as laws passed during his term as acting governor. 
The first act, approved December 10, 1872, was “relative to the 
office of . pied General” and directed “the discontinuance of 


B. 8. Pinchback to George H. Williams, December 11, 1872, in House Exec. Doc., 
42 Cong., 8 Sess., VII, No. 91, pp. 18-19. : 
87 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, pp. 12-13. | 
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ousele proceedings before the Sian Court of the United 
States.** It gave A. P. Field, attorney general commissioned by 
Pinchback and formally recognized by the state Supreme Court 
on December 17,°° the exclusive right to institute or continue in 
the name of Louisiana any suit or judicial proceeding. Pinch- 
back’s authority and privilege was maintained by this proviso: 
“Nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the Executive of 
the State from directing the institution of any proceeding in 
. the State Courts which in his opinion his duty as Executive may 
render necessary.” The act placed an additional restriction on 
the opposing political party by granting to Field the authority 
to discontinue any and all proceedings in the Supreme Court of 
Louisiana instituted by H. N. Ogden—the attorney general recog- | 
nized by the Fusionists—or others in the name of Louisiana. 


The second act, the most important and significant of the 
ten passed, was signed by Pinchback on December 11. It estab- 
lished an additional district court for the parish of Orleans, 
provided for the transfer of certain cases then pending before 
certain other district courts to the new court created, authorized 
‘the governor to appoint a judge and clerk for the court, abolished 

the Seventh and Eighth District Courts for the parish of Or- 
leans, and provided for the transfer of the records and suits 
in those courts to other courts in the parish.*! This act-was a 
direct blow to the Warmothites, as the Eighth District Court, 
presided over by Judge W. A. Elmore,*? was one of their most 
potent political weapons. It was the court that had served a writ 
against Pinchback, December 9, enjoining him from exercising _ 
the functions of governor, and the one that issued, on the very 
day of its abolishment, a writ of arrest for the Acting Governor 
for contempt and neglect to obey an injunction.*? By the speedy 
passage of the law—rushed through all its stages in one day**— 
Pinchback was able to resist the attachment with a positive re- 
fusal to proceed to the Court House and to inform by letter that 
the Eighth District Court was no more. He declared that Elmore 
was “no judge” and refused to obey or recognize any writ or 
88 Louisiana Acts, 1873, Extra Session, 1872, No. 1, p. 37. 
39 New Orleans Republican, December 11, 18, 1872. 


40 Louisiana Acts, 1873, Extra Session, 1872, No. 1, p. 37. 
41 Jbid., No. 2, pp. 88-41. 
42 Elmore had been commissioned by Warmoth before the votes were counted for that 
office. Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, pp. 862-863. 

48 The injunction was issued in the case of H. C. Warmoth vs. P. B. 8. Pinchback in 
the Eighth District Court. New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 138, er 2; Senate Reporte, 
42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, pp. 480-487. | 

‘¢ Louisiana ‘Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872,.p. 10. 
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_ process issuing from the abolished court.* The new tribunal — 

established by the Republican legislators.was to be known as 
the “Superior District Court’? and was to have exclusive juris- 


diction in and for the parish of Orleans.*® The Acting Governor : 7 


appointed as judge of the new court, Jacob Hawkins—member | 
of the Lynch returning board—and as clerk, John Burke.*’ 


These acts, aimed against the Fusionists, increased existing — 
animosities, and to ward off open conflict appeals were again 
-made to the President for settlement of claims. James F. Casey 
believed “a conflict between the two organizations may at any 
_ time occur” and informed Grant that “‘there is no safety for the 
legal government, without the federal troops. .. .”4* As further 
proof of the precariousness of the situation, Pinchback, for the 
second time, respectfully requested “that the commanding officer of — 
this department be instructed .. . to aid and assist me in main- 
taining the public peace and protection and _—ee the legal 
State Government.’’*® 


By this time the Fusion party and its Seubisittse of One 
Hundred had prepared their petition, and Thomas A. Adams, 
chairman of the group, informed the President of the intention 
of the citizens to visit Washington to lay before him and the 
Congress an explanation of the political difficulties in Louisiana. | 
He earnestly requested the delay of executive action in the 
premises until after the arrival and hearing of the committee.™ 
John McEnery, Fusionist governor-elect, added to this appeal a 
dispatch begging the Chief Executive “in the name of all justice 
to suspend recognition of either of the dual governments” until 
all facts touching the agpommped of either government were <a 
sented.®*! 


The contest for Federal acknowledgment and support ended 
in victory for the Republicans. On the very day of the pleadings 
of McEnery and Adams, Pinchback received the following com- 
munication from Attorney General] Williams: “Let it be under- 
stood that you are pereaniaed by the President as the lawful 
would. Daily Plenyune, 38; 1508... thet bin court 
cleared. JIbid., December 14, 1872. 

<6 Louisiana Acts, 1878, Extra Session, 1872, No. 2, p. 88. 


#7 Mew Orleans Republican, December 14, 1872. 
48 James F. Casey to President U. 8: Grant, December 12, 1872, in House Exec. Deoc., | 


' 42 Cong., 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, p. 20. 


<P. B. S. Pinchback to President U. 8. Grant, December 12, 1872, in ébid., 20-21. 
50 Thomas A; Adams to President U. S. Grant, December 12, 1872, in ébid., 21. | 
51 John McEnery to President U. 8. Grant, December 12, 1872, in ibid, 24 
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executive of Louisiana, and that the body assembled at Me- 
chanics’ Institute as the lawful legislature of the State, and it is 
suggested that you make lawful proclamation to that effect, and 
also that all necessary assistance be given you and the legisla- 
ture herein recognized to protect the State from disorder and 
violence.”5? It is needless to remark that Pinchback immediately 
informed the populace of the all-important recognition.™ 


This blow to the hopes and claims of the Fusionists was 
coupled with a tart reply from the Attorney General to McEnery. 
He was informed that the visit of the committee would be “un- 
availing’ as the President — made his decision and would not 


recant.** 


N evertheless, the Fusion committee refused to accept defeat 
and telegraphed a copy of their memorial to Grant.® Confident 
that a deaf ear would not be turned to their person appeal, a 
group of indignant citizens departed for Washington to seek an 
interview with the President.®* The Fusion legislature could not 
- display the same degree of determination and to avoid humiliation 


adjourned on December 13." 


Following Federal advice, Pinchback endeavored to assert 
complete authority in the state. He had full control of the Metro- 
politan Police, but a portion of the militia refused to obey his 
-orders.5§ General Hugh J. Campbell was removed from command 
and James Longstreet, a party man and member of the Lynch 
board, was appointed in his stead.°® The militia declined to 
’ acknowledge the command of Longstreet or the order to turn 
over their arms and ammunition to the new government. After 
repeatedly resisting demands they were ordered to be taken by -— 
A. S. Badger, Superintendent of Police, but proved too strong 


52 George H. Williams to P. B. 8S. Pinchback, December 12, 1872, in ibid., 28. The 
Cincinnati Enquirer observed the recognition with this quip: “Somebody had said ‘that the 
Warmoth party in Louisiana gave General Grant a pretty tight pinch at the last ng 
and that now he has given them a Pinch-back.” Quoted in the New Orleans Republican, 


January 4, 1878. 
3A proclamation, was issued on December — 12. New Orleans Republican, December | 


13, 2. 

64 George H. Williams to John McEnery, December 13, 1872, in Howes Exec. Doec., 42 
Cong., 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, p. 23. ; 

55 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 14, 15, 1872. | 

5¢ Only forty-five members of the Committee on One Hundred were willing to carry 
their sPles to the nation’s capital. Jbid., December 15, 1872. 

Ibid., December 14, 1872. During its brief session the Fusion legislature elected a 
set. of returning officers to replace those appointed by Warmoth on December 3. Those elected, 
spoken of as the Forman board, made a recount of the election returns and published a . 
statement of results on December 12. Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, pp. 


75-76, 79, 699. 
58 This recalcitrant group was stationed in the Davidson Court Armory on Carondelet 


_ Street in New Orleans. New Orleans Republican, December 14, 1872; New Orleans Daily 
Picayune, December 18, 1872. 
5° New Orleans Republican, 12, 1872. 
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for his forces. Danger of open conflict between the police acting 
for Pinchback and the militia acting under Warmothian influence 
| was felt. The revolting group finally offered to surrender, but 

— a only to a representative of the military forces of the United _ | 
States.°°) After the situation was explained to the President,*! 

General W. H. Emory, official in command of the Department of | 

the Gulf, was ordered to use his authority to uphold the Pinch- 

back government. Emory executed his order by immediately 

sending an officer to ask the evacuation of the arsenal and the 

dispersion of the armed forces. The demand was complied with 

and the building turned over to the Republican authorities.® 


With control of the police and militia and the recognition of 
the President of the United States, the Pinchback government 
maintained its hold on the government of Louisiana. The gen- 
eral assembly met quietly with only occasional upsets over de- 
serting members.** An act was passed extending the extra session | 
“to and including the first Monday in January.’ This extension 
faciliated organization in regular session in January and afforded 
time for the fomulation of measures designed to support the — 
Republican government and to hamper the activities of the Fu-. 
sionists. 


On December 18, Pinchback deemed it his duty to call the 
attention of the general assembly to the subject of bribery and 
corruption in office and to recommend the passage of a law to 
prevent such conditions.** A prompt compliance with the Acting 
Governor’s suggestion resulted in an act “to punish bribery” 
which was approved by the Executive on December 26.67 Two 
joint resolutions gained official approval the following day. The 
first was designed to obviate financial matters for the time being 
by “extending the time of final payment of the State Tax Col- 


60 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 14, 1872. 
\ 61 P. B. S. Pinchback to President U. 8. Grant, December 14, 1872, in House Exec. Doc., 
42 —e 3 Sess., VII, No. 91, pp. 24-25. 
D. Townsend, of the United States to W. H. Decem- 
ber 14, 1872, in | 
68 New Orleans December 15, 187 2. 
64 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, pp. 14-18; Louisiana Howse Jowrnal. 
Extra Session, 1872, pp. 15-17; Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3. Sess., II, No, 457, pp. 325-329. 
Six senators withdrew from the Pinchback legislature shortly after its organiaztion and par- 
ticipated in the Fusion assembly until its adjournment. Two of these legislators became 
political ‘‘shuttlecocks’’ and returned to the Republican legislature and served until the end 
= Pug — @ session, whereupon they again transferred their activities to the Fusion group. 
65 Louisiana House Journal, Extra Session, 1872, 17; Louisiana Senate Journal, 
Extra Session, 1872, p. 22;- Louisiana Acts, 1878, Extra Seiden. 1872, No. 8, p. 43. 
6¢ Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, p. 25. 
67 Louisiana Acts, 1878, Extra Session, 1872, No. 4, pp. 42-44. 
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lectors.”®§ The other provided for the “appointment of a joint 
committee on the conduct of the late election in the State of 


Louisiana.’’® 


Pinchback had the satisfaction of issuing personally com- 
missions to the parish officers of New Orleans, Democrats as well 
as Republicans.”® The acceptance of a commission from the Act- 
ing Governor implied recognition of his authority. The Demo- 
crats excused their actions by explaining that it was well known 
if they did not, Pinchback’s obedient legislators would abolish 
the offices and his courts expel them by force in order to install 
men who did accept his commissions.*! Personal vanity and pride 
made Pinchback issue the warrants in this fashion. He explained 
that his desire “to have the fullest recognition” prompted him 
to require that all applications for commissions be made directly 
to him. “I did that with the view of seeing whether . . . prominent 
and notorious democratic candidates would recognize me as the 
acting governor of the State, and each one . . . came in person to 
the office and received his commission . . . and thanked me for | 
my courtesy and . . . said, ‘We bow to the powers that be.’ ’’” 
During his short term of office Pinchback rewarded with lucra- ” 
tive state positions members of the Republican returning board™ -~ 
and made over one hundred other appointments to state and 
parish offices.”4 | 

While Pinchbackers reveled in political superiority in Loui- 
siana, the pertinacious remnant of the Fusionist Committee of 
Citizens sought to elicit support of their cause in the nation’s — 
capital. An interview with Grant proved fruitless, as the Chief 
Executive refused to interfere further in the political imbroglio 
or to repudiate his recognition of Pinchback.”> Convinced that 
the President would offer no aid, the citizens requested of the 
Supreme Court that Justice Bradley be assigned to the Circuit 
Court in New Orleans. The Supreme Court left the fulfillment 
of the request up to the J — who decided not to biases unless 

68 Tbid., No. 5, p. 44. 

69 Tbid., No. 6, pp. 44-45. 

70 New ’ Orleans Daily Picayune, December 17, 1872. 

wre Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, p. 866. 

78 All members of the Lynch board were appointed to office except.John Lynch. Jacob 
Hawkins became judge of the Superior Court; James Longstreet was named levee commis- 
sioner of the state, and F. J. Herron was appointed recorder of mortgages. Lynch's son 
was issued a commission for the office of ‘icuuamer of livestock but resigned on the advice 
of his father. Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, pp. 215, 280, 282; New 


ype Republican, December 14, 1872, January 4. 1878; Senate Reports, 42 ‘Cong., 


Sess., II, No. 457, pp. 162-168. 
74 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, pp. 215-234. 
™ New Orleans Republican, December 20, 1872. | 
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ordered by the President.7* As a last resort the Louisianians 
decided on an appeal to the people of the United States by means 
of a written address. Published on December 23, it recapitulated 
the events resulting from the N ovember election and requested 
a fair hearing.™7 


At the end of the year political affairs in the state still 
presented a confused picture. H. C. Warmoth kept up his vigor- 
ous denial of the legality of the legislature which had suspended 
him from office, while the Negro leader employed all his talent to | 
suppress the activities and claims of his adversaries. The major 
problem confronting Pinchback and his cohort at this time was 
the plan of the Fusionists to reconvene their legislature in reg- 
ular session. The Warmoth-McEnery assembly had adjourned 
December 13, with the idea of meeting again on January 6. If 
Pinchback was to maintain his authority and fulfill his political 
mission, this rival meeting had to be prevented. | 


In preparation for the assemblage, \Fusionists gathered in 
mass meeting at Exposition Hall, January 2, to express again 
opposition to the Pinchback government and to offer encourage- 
ment to their legislators.7* A body of citizens, called the Committee 
of Two Hundred, was selected, and this committee subsequently 
published an address to the people of the state containing a state- 
ment of conditions and a plea for moral — and sympathy 
for the installation of their government.” : 


As more and more citizens heeded the plea of the Fusionists 


and rallied to the opposing side, Pinchback became alarmed. To 


offset the report of the Committee of Two Hundred he issued an 
executive message. In this answer. he reviewed the political 
situation and the alleged frauds attending the counting of votes, 
- defended his government, and bitterly criticized the actions of 
his enemies. Hoping to intimidate his Coes, he added this 


warning : 


We recognize the right of free discussion and of free 
assemblage of the people. . . . but when any class of men, 
with an undetermined and unascertained official status pro- 
pose to meet and organize a lawmaking department and 
inaugurate an executive and exercise governmental func- 
tions in the presence of and in conflict with the —- 


_T¢ New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 21, 22, 1872. 
Ibid., December 24, 1872. 

78 Ibid., January 3, 1873. 

79 Tbid., January 5, 1873. 
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established authorities, such parties are revolutionists, and 
guilty of treason against the State, and are disturbers of 
the public peace, and must be dealt with as such. 


The governor-elect, as returned by the Legislature in — 
session at the State House, will on the day provided for in 
_ the Constitution, be inaugurated, and the Legislature recog- 
nized by the President will meet and perform its legitimate 
_ functions, but no pretended Governor shall be inaugurated 
and no pretended General Assembly shall convene and dis- 
turb the public peace. Parties participating in either case 
are public wrong-doers, and shall be promptly dealt with as 
such. The whole force of the State shall be used for this 
purpose, and all necessary national aid will be invoked to. 
cooperate with and sustain the same.®° 


The publication of this threatening and high-sounding-mani- 
festo was coupled with the passage, in the Pinchback legislature, 
of two acts designed to prevent activity of the rival party. The 
first aimed “to suppress riotous and unlawful assemblies and 
to provide for the punishment of persons participating therein.’’®! 
This law was to be enforced by an act authorizing the use of the 
armed militia by the Governor to disarm all companies and regi- 
ments in the state opposed to the government.®? These concoc- 
tions for stifling the voice of the Fusionist party were met with 
cries of indignation. 83 


In order to carry out the threats of his sanilacaal Pinch- 
back, as well as Kellogg, telegraphed the President for the needed 
support.** To these requests the Federal government gave an 
unexpected and unwelcomed answer. General Emory was in- 
structed to inform Pinchback that troops would not be furnished 
“to disperse any body of men claiming to be a legislature, or 
otherwise assembling peaceably. . . .”®> Thus the high and mighty 
declarations emanating from the Executive’s chamber in Me- 
chanics’ Institute were reduced to a whisper. 


89 New Orleans Republican, January 5, 1873. The New Orleans Daily Picayune of 
January 5, 1873, had this to say. of Pinchback’ s declaration: ‘“The temper of his declamations, 
the audacity of his statements, the reckless insolence of his braggart threats, will find as 
stern a rebuke from the northern press and from the national capital, as... from the 
determined freemen of Louisiana.” 

81 Louisiana House Journal, Extra Session, 1872, pp. 47-48; Louisiana Senate Journal, 
mong Se ggg 1872, pp. 37, 38, 39; Louisiana Acts, 1873, Extra Session, 1872, Be. 7, 
pp 

82 Louisiana House Journal, Extra Session, 1872, p. 40; Louisiana Senate Saiends. 
Extra Session, 1872, pp. 37, 39; Louisiana Acts, 1873, Extra Session, 1872, No. 18, pp. 47-48. 

8$ New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 1, 2, 5, 1878. 

84 William P. Kellogg to George H. Williams, January 1, 1873; P. ‘B. S. Pinchback to 
Grant, 8, 1873, in House Ezec. Doe., 42 Cong., 3 Sess., VII, No. 

pp 

85 William W. Belkna Secretary of War, to General as" = Sherman, January 5, 1873: 
W. T. Sherman to W. H. ory, en 1878, in ibid., 
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On January 6, Pinchback approved an act appropriating 
$19,500 or “so much thereof as may be necessary” to enable the 
Auditor of Public Accounts to make a final settlement with the 
tax collectors, thus clearing a financial problem that had been 
postponed by previous legislation.** This day also brought to a 
close the extra session of the Republican legislature.*’ 


A few minutes after it adjourned sine die, the rival assem- 
blies were each convened. There was a general cessation of busi- 
ness as a vast number of the citizens of New Orleans assisted 
in the introduction of the McEnery legislature at Odd Fellows 
Hall. The troops under General Emory were stationed in readi-— 
ness to preserve order, but no trouble occurred and no attempt 
_ to carry out the Pinchback threats were made.** The Fusionist 
activity was of short duration; for their organization was devoid 
of a quorum and immediately adjourned.® 


Practically the same body of men that had been meeting for 
nearly a month in Mechanics’ Institute reconvened on this day 
of January. The organization at the beginning of the extra ses- 
sion rendered any subsequent one unnecessary; therefore, mem- 
bers appeared and took their seats without further qualification, 
and by the rules the unfinished business was continued as if no 
interregnum had taken place. 


About this time rumors began to fly thick and fast of in- 
ternal disturbances within the Republican organization. There 
were hints of discord between the Acting Governor and Repub- 
lican senators. Pinchback was actively interested in promoting 
his plans for the capture of the United States senatorship and 
was meeting opposition within his own ranks.** His" vigorous 


86 Loutetnas Acts, 18738, Extra Session, 1872, No. 9, pp. 48-49. 

87 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872, p. 47; Louisiana House Journal, 
Extra Session, 1872, p. 56. 

88 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 7, 1873. Although no disturbances occurred. 


it was charged that Pinchback had been “grossly insulted’? and assailed with the ‘“‘vilest 
epithets” on the day preceding the meeting of the legislatures. New Orleans Republican, 


_ January 7, 1878. 


8° Only fourteen senators and forty-seven representatives were present. New Orleans 
Daily Ploayend, January 7, 1873. 

| °° Twenty-five senators and sixty-five representatives answered roll call. Louisiana 
Senate Journal, 1873, p. 49; Louisiana House Journal, 1878, p. 57; New Orleans Republican, 


January 7, 187 3. 

®1 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 6, 8, 10, 1873. This opposition had also 
manifested itself during the extra session. As the law governing the election of United States 
senators did not specifically relegate this activity to the regular session of the legislature, it 
was planned that a choice be made on December 17; but to prevent the capture of the office 
by Pinchback who was known to have the “inside track,’ certain senators were successful 
in causing a postponement of the election until the regular session when the Negro would be 
shorn of his gubernatorial power. Ibid., December 17, 1872; Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra 


Session, 1872, pp. 22-24. 
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denials of any disruption did more to incréase suspicion than to 
allay it. In an attempt to halt adverse gossip he addressed the 
following explanation to the editor of an unfriendly local paper: 


Men in public position are legitimate subjects of criti- 
cism, but I am not aware that my previous course as.a leader 
in the Republican party justifies the impression that I, for 

either the United States Senatorship or any other office, 
would fail in my duty or do wrong to my people, and what- 
ever my personal ambitions may be, I desire to state publicly 
that no senatorial or other aspirations have severed me from 
the performance of the duties covered by my oath of office, 
and I do not propose to press any claims that I may be sup- 
posed to have to a seat in the Senate of the United States 
unless it be the will of a majority of the General Assembly, 
freely expressed, that I should for the common good, occupy 
that position.® 7 


~ Conclusive proof of dissension in the Republican party came 
to light on January 10, when six senators transferred from the 
Pinchback-Kellogg legislature to the McEnery assembly.®* These | 
senators issued an address to the people of Louisiana which 
served as an exposé of the Mechanics’ Institute meeting. In that 
organization “proscriptive legislation” had been “rushed hur- 
riedly through” and “popular will . . . defied and outraged” to 
such an extent, that they could no longer act “with a body or 
support an Executive who, for party ends, would sink every 
vestige of liberty in its final grave.’’®* The addition of the six 
senators gave the McEnery Senate its necessary quorum. : 


- Despite the loss in membership the Republican legislature 
continued to muster a quorum and undaunted, made preparations 
for the inauguration of William Pitt Kellogg.*> On January 10, 
Pinchback signed his last bill as acting governor when he ap- 
proved a measure providing for the payment of the expenses of 
the extra session.” | 


On January 13 people thronged the vicinity of Lafayette 
Square and with “grave and intense feeling”—caused by the 


®2 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 8, 1873. 

®30. F. Hunsaker, Sam M. Todd,. and Thomas H. Noland were expelled from the 
Republican legislature because of their participation in the Odd Fellows Hall assembly. The 
other deserters were H. L. Sword, L. B. Jenks, and Robert Worrell. Louisiana Senate 


Journal, 1873, pp. 57-59; New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 11, 1873. 
* New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 11, 1873; Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., 
II, No. 457, pp. 1093-1094. 
5 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1878, pp. 57-59; Louisiana House Journal, 1878, 64-66. | 


®6 Louisiana Acts, 1878, Extra Session, 1872, No. 10, pp. 49-50. 
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appearance of the United States troops on the principal streets— 
participated in the inauguration of John McEnery as governor 


At eleven-thirty o’clock on the morning of the same day the 
Republican legislature met in joint session in the State House 
for the purpose of inaugurating its claimant. After a half hour, 
Kellogg and C. C. Antoine appeared, accompanied by Pinchback, 
Chief Justice J. T. Ludeling, and other officers of the state. 
Kellogg was introduced by A. B. Harris, President of the Senate. 
He then delivered an address to the spectators and recited the 
| oath of office.°** Upon the completion of these formalities, Pinch- 
a back, as the retiring official, gave a farewell speech. His remarks, 
definitely exonerative and defensive in tone, were as follows: 


The present occasion is one of great interest, marking, 
as it does, the passing away of one prs geome and the © 
inauguration of another. 


It is not necessary or expected on this occasion that I 
should say much; but there are some things that may be 
appropriately uttered by me at this time. Af lag 


As the Lieutenant Governor of the State, at a period 
when the political complications were remarkable and grave, 
I have been called upon to perform executive functions. 


The lines within which I could legitimately act. were 
not very accurately or satisfactorily ascertained, and it has 
required all the discretion, wisdom and nerve that I could 
command to ascertain and perform my duties to the citizens 
under the circumstances. 


The inherent difficulties of the case had been Lenina 
aggravated and increased by causes .. . operating against 
me as Acting Governor. I have performed my executive 
duties in the face of bitter antagonism of race, and when 
the temper of the times was unfriendly to a charitable nested 
ment and the quiet execution of laws. 


In addition to this, some of the parties acting in con- 
junction with me, and from whom I expected support, have 
not only failed to give me a hearty support in the discharge 
of my delicate duties, but have indulged in hypercriticism — 
upon which they have been pleased to call my indiscreet ex-_ 
ercise of power. 


Holding my position only a few weeks, and under cir- 
cumstances anomalous and embarrassing in the extreme it 
was neither possible nor. desirable for me, intentionally and 
for my own purposes or otherwise, to do either unwise, un-— | 
_ Just or ungenerous things toward the people of Louisiana. “ 


®T New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 14, 1873. 
*8 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1878, =~ -61; New Orleans Republican, January 14, 1878. 
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My term of service now expires, anyway my brief ad- 
ministration, with its mistakes and whatever good I have 
been able to impress upon it is before the country, and I am 
content to abide in the verdict that the people, irrespective 
Ae of party, and when the passion of the hour has passed, may 
y | render upon my official acts. 


In surrendering my position to the gentleman who is 
entitled to the office of Governor under the law, permit me 
to say that the political condition of our State is so disturbed, 
and the situation surrounded by so many embarrassments, 
as to have attracted to us the attention of the whole country. 
It is not improper to say that probably a fair conclusion | 
would be, without going into details, that the success of 
neither party in its entirety would cover all the individual 
equities involved. 


Under the most favorable settlement of our difficulties 
- some portion of our citizens would feel aggrieved and some 
good man would feel that he had suffered a wrong; the evils 
that are upon us and_the difficulties that surround us are 
neither imaginary nor superficial, but real and grave, and 
any settlement, however reached, must be so comprehensive | 
and thorough that the public prosperity may be advanced by 
securing good will among the citizens and the public content; 
any adjustment that stops short of this is a delusion. One 
must not only be right, but we must impress the community 
so thoroughly that we are right, that they will be content. 


To accomplish this work, the administration now to be 
inaugurated must be Catholic in its speech and wise and 
discreet in its action. | 


I now have the honor to formally surrender the office 
of governor, with the hope that you will administer the 
government in the interests of all the people, your adminis- 
tration will be fair toward the class that I represent, as 
mine has been toward the class represented by you.” 


Although Pinchback’s gubernatorial career was completed, 
many people still questioned the validity of his position. Early 
in 1878, this subject was satisfactorily settled in the minds of 
Republicans by the decision of the Supreme Court of Louisiana 

in the case of State ex rel. P. H. Morgan v. J. H .Kennard.’ 


On December 17, 1872, Pinchback had submitted to the 
- Senate for confirmation the nomination of P. H. Morgan as as- 
sociate justice of the Supreme Court, to fill the vacancy oc- — 


°° New Orleans Republican, January 14, 1873. 
10025 Ann. Reports, 238-252. 
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casioned by the resignation of W. W. Howe.**- The nomination 
was confirmed by the Republican Senate on January 4, 1873 ;1° 
but J. H. Kennard, who had been appointed to the same office 
on December 8, 1872, by Governor Warmoth during the recess 
of the Senate,’ refused to surrender the position.. A proceeding 
| - was instituted by: Morgan in the Superior, District Court of the 
parish of Orleans to gain possession of the office. The case was 
tried before Judge Jacob Hawkins from January 18 to January. 
_ 20 and the judgment was rendered in favor of Morgan.'** On the 
appeal of Kennard the case was carried to the Supreme Court | 
of Louisiana where the decision of the lower court was affirmed. 
The opinion was rendered by Chief Justice J. T. Ludeling and 
concurred in by Justices R. K. Howell and J. G. Taliaferro. Not 
only did the majority of the court decide in favor of Morgan, 
but to substantiate their verdict also declared that he had been 
appointed by the legal governor of the State and that the appoint- 
ment had been confirmed by the legal state Senate. Justice W. 
G. Wyly gave the dissenting opinion. He held that all that was 
said in reference to Pinchback and the Senate was “a mere obiter 
dictum and utterly without judicial effect.”1!°%* Naturally the op- 
ponents of Republicanism agreed with Justice Wyly and were 
eager to reiterate that the majority decision on these points \ was 5 
“entirely gratuitous and of no legal force whatever.’ 


101 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra ee 1872, p. 217. Howe resigned the position 
on November 25, and immediately thereafter became counsel for H. OC. Warmoth in a case 
before the Circuit Court of the United States. New Orleans Republican, November 26, 1872. 


102 Louisiana Senate Journal, Extra Session, 1872,.p. 229. 
208 New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 4, 1872. 


104 New Orleans Republican, January 17, 19, 21, 1873. 
108 25 Ann. Reports, 238-246. In reference to Pinchback, Chief Justice Ludeling said: « 
“the appointment was made by P. B. S. Pinchback, who signs the commission as acting 
Governor of the State of Louisiana. Was he acting Governor of the State? We have no doubt 
a: of the fact. He was elected President of the Senate in December 1871, after the death of 
Lieutenant Governor Dunn. As such he became Lieutenant Governor, during the unexpired 
term of Oscar J. Dunn. ... 
“If the Governor had died or resigned the day after, the Lieutenant Governor would 
have become Governor. Can it be pretended that. nliag those circumstances the office of 
Governor would have become vacant by the expiration of the time for which P. B. 8S. Pinch- 
back had been elected Senator? We think not. | 
“He was Lieutenant Governor when Governor Warmoth was impeached by the House 
| of Representatives. During his impeachment the Governor was suspended and the ‘powers 
San and duties of the office devolved upon the saeetaane Governor.’ Const. of La., art. 538.” 
Tbid., 248-244. 
A writ of error to the Supreme Court of the United States was granted Kennard and 
filed on February 5, 1873. The sole question presented to the Supreme Court was whether : 
Kennard, who was. tried in the’ state Supreme Court under a statute of January 15, 18738. aa 
which called for trial without jury, had been deprived of his office without due process of _ Lys 
law. The Supreme Court of the United States decided that the state had not violated the 
United States Constitution and affirmed the judgment of the atate Supreme Court. Kennard s3 
v. Louisiana Ex Rel. Morgan, 92 U. S.,: 480-483. aig 


20625 Ann. Reports, 249. 


107 Report of the Committee Appointed by the Committee of Seventy to Review the 
Decisions of the Supreme Court of Louisiana in the “eee Growing out of the General Election 
of November, 1872. (New Orleans, October 23, 
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‘outs disparaged, this court decision, plus the ten laws 


- on the statute books of Louisiana that bear the signature of P. 
= B. S. Pinchback as acting governor, the records in the Senate 


' and House Journals of the proceedings of the Pinchback legis- 


~~ Jature of Mechanics’ Institute, and the recorded Federal recogni- 
- tion given the regime, constitute the proof that the gubernatorial 


functions of the state from December 9, 1872, to January 13, 
1873, were executed by a shrewd and capable Negro. | 


On January 16, Congress again took cognizance of the dis- 
turbances in Louisiana. The Senate Committee on Privileges and 
Elections—which already had under consideration the credentials 
of John Ray and William L. McMillen, Louisiana Republican and 
Fusionist claimants, respectively, for the unexpired balance of 
the senatorial term of William P. Kellogg—was instructed to 
inquire and report whether there existed in Louisiana any state 


government.?° 


In accordance with Sisaihatiathadi an investigation of Louisiana 
affairs was held from January 23 to February 13, in Washington, 
D. C.1° Although Pinchback was not subpoenaed, he came before 


the committee and-on January-28 and 29 and February 5, he was © 


questioned. His replies bespoke a certain boldness and confidence 
and were well seasoned with wit and sarcasm.?° 


The lengthy report of the committee, to which was attached 
more than one thousand pages of testimony and miscellaneous 
records, was submitted to the United States Senate on February 


20.111 Four senators—Matthew H. Carpenter of Wisconsin, John 


A. Logan of Illinois, James L. Alcorn of Mississippi, and Henry 
B. Anthony of Rhode Island—signed the majority report which 
stated that neither the McEnery or Kellogg men had been fairly 
elected and recommended the passage of a bill calling for another 
election in the state.42 Three members of the committee dis- 


gented. from these conclusions, Lyman Trumbull of [Illinois 
reported “the illegal interference of the United States Authorities, 
civil and military, with the internal affairs of the state” to be the 


108 Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., 633-641. 

New Orleans Republican, January 23, February 

140 [bid., January 29, 1878; Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 8 Sess., II, No. 347, p. 506. 
Pinchback was questioned mainly on the membership of the extra session of the. legislature 
and on the charges of fraud in the November election. In the course of his testimony he 
made several statements concerning his relations with H. C. Warmoth. Quite frankly he 
declared that Warmoth’s power was due to his (Pinchback’ s) “personal popularity”? and that 
he was one of the Governor’s ‘exceptional friends’’ —one of the few that liked him. Ibdid., 
327-831, 388-393, 714-723. 

111 Congressional Globe, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., 1520. 

213 Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., II, No. 457, pp. :i-ii. ial 
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cause of the trouble and the only necessary remedy to be the 
recognition of the McEnery government.'4*. The Indiana senator, 
Oliver P. Morton—ardent champion of Pinchback in later events 
in the Senate—conceded that the whole affair was unfortunate 
but believed the Kellogg government to be “a fact.’™* In lieu 
of a new election, Joshua Hill of Georgia suggested “a law con- 
vening by name the members elect to the two houses of the legis- 
lature,’’ whose election was not disputed, and “requiring them to- 

. count the . . . election returns and to declare the result... .””115 


Congress adjourned, without taking action on the situation 
and suggestions presented by the members of the committee. In 
view of this non-action President Grant continued his recognition | 
of the Kellogg government.""* Louisiana was left to suffer her 
“melancholy condition” and Pinchback was free to engage ina 
more personal phase of the “Louisiana question” in the nation’s | 
CHAPTER IV 


CONGRESSIONAL PRETENSIONS 


Republican Congressman-at-large to- Forty-third Con- 
-gress—claim contested by George A. Sheridan, Fusionist— 
resolution for admission of Pinchback presented to House, 

December 1, 1878—credentials referred to Committee on 
Elections—committee reports, May 19, 1874—contestants 
address House, June 8, 1874—maj ority report adopted— 
claimants take testimony—material referred to committee, 
December 22, 1874—committee reports, February 24—Sheri- 
dan seated on last day of session, March 1, 1875—concurrent 
case in Senate of United States—elected United States Senator 
by Kellogg legislature, January 14, 1873—credentials pre- 
sented to United States Senate, January 21, 1878—Pinch- | 
back’s credentials referred to Committee on Privileges and 
Elections—committee fails to make a decision—Senator Oliver 
P. Morton champions admission of Pinchback—debates on 
question—case postponed, December 16—Pinchback’s elec- 
tion reaffirmed by Kellogg legislature, 1874—consideration of 
case resumed, January 20, 1874—motion for recommitment 
—debate centers on other Louisiana questions—case tabled, 
_ April 28, 1874—Pinchback attempts to rebuild prestige in 
state—reelected to United States Senate, J anuary 12, 1875— 
case referred to committee—report of maj ority—continuous 
- debate for almost twenty-one hours—case — February 
118 Jbid., liii-lxv. 
114 Tbid., bxvii-lxxviii. 


116 Tbid., Ixxx. 
126 Congressional Globe, 42 ‘Cong., 8 1749. 
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18, 187 5—debates in extra session—case postponed to regu- 
lar session—Pinchback’s activities in state—McMillen with- 
draws credentials, December 14, 1875—claim made to posi- 
tion by J. B. Eustis, Democrat—consideration of Pinchback 
case resumed, February, 1876—final debates—claim rejected 

by Senate, March 8, 187 6—claimant given monetary com- 
pensation. 


While the Kellogg government stislicaias to maintain its 
hold on Louisiana, P. B. S. Pinchback waged a spirited and pro- 
longed fight for a place in the Congréss of the United States. His 
new arena was the site of simultaneously conducted election cases 
—one in the Senate, the other in the House of Representatives. 
Assiduously linked to this double issue was the hopelessly muddled 
“Louisiana affair.” For three hectic years, 1873 to 1876, the 
spotlight of public attention was focused on the unfortunate state 
and its political product, Pinchback. 


| In the state election of “November, 1872, the results of eilidch 

are still a matter of conjecture, Pinchback was the Republican 
candidate for Representative-at-large to the Forty-third Congress. 
His opponent was the Fusionist, George A. Sheridan.! : Due to the 
existence of rival returning boards each claimed to be victorious 
and there followed a contest for the position.? 


On the thirtieth of December, Pinchback, as acting governor, 
issued his own | certificate of election as follows: 


STATE OF LOUISIANA, 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
New rleans, December 30, 1872 


Be it ene that, at an election begun and held on the 

- 4th day of N ovember, A. D. 1872, for member of Congress, 

Pinckney B. S. Pinchback received sixty-eight thousand nine 

hundred and forty-seven votes, and George A. Sheridan re- 
ceived fifty-eight thousand seven hundred votes. 


Now, therefore, E P. B. S. Pinchback, acting governor. 
of the state of Louisiana, do hereby certify ‘that Pinckney B. 
S. Pinchback received a majority of the votes cast at said . 


1 Until the inception of the Liberal Republican movement in Louisiana, Sheridan was 
& prominent member of the Republican party. He was a native of Massachusetts and a 
former Union soldier. In 1866, he came to Louisiana and during the following year served 
as sheriff of the parish of Carroll. Later he was included on the staff of Governor H. C. 
Warmoth. gf the American Oongress, 1774-1927, House Document, 
69 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 783, p. 8. 
2 The ch board count canich Pinchback with 68,947 votes to Sheridan’s 58,700; 
- whereas t Forman board calculations gave the Fusionist a total of 65,016, and the 
Republican a total of 54,402. New Orleans Republican,, December 15, 1872; Senate Reports, 


42 Cong., 8 Sess., si No. 457, p. ‘82. 
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election, is duly and lawfully, elected to represent the State 
at large, State of Louisiana, in the Forty-third Congress of 
the United States. 


Given under my hand and the seal of State this 30th 
day of December, A. D. 1872, and of the independence of the 
United States the ninety-seventh. 


By the acting governor: 


E. B. MENTz, | 
Assistant Secretary of State.® 


P. B.S. PINCHBACK. 


Sheridan, whose election Warmoth had certified on Decem- 
ber 4, before any formal count of returns was made,‘ immediately 
notified Pinchback that he would contest his “claim or right as 
Congressman at large” for three specific reasons. The Fusionist ~ 
aeclared that the board which proclaimed the Negro elected was © 
not a legal body; it did not have possession of the election returns; 
and the “lawful returns’ .indicated his election by ‘‘a majority of 
more than ten thousand votes.”* To this notice the Republican 
claimant gave no answer. ' 


The Forty-third Congress convened on December 1, 1873, and 
the attention of the House was immediately drawn to the con- 
testants by Mr. Benjamin Franklin Butler, a Republican Repre- 
sentative from Massachusetts. He proposed that “J. H. Sypher of 
the first district of Louisiana, L. A. Sheldon of the second district, 
and P. B. S. Pinchback, Representative at large of the said State. 
- having the prima-facie evidence of the right to seats in this House, 
be admitted to take the oath respectively.’’® 


When the resolution was considered the following day, it pre- 
cipitated a lively protest from several members.’ The most voci-, 
ferous of these opponents, James B. Beck of Kentucky, directed 
the major part of his attack against the admission of Pinchback. 
He pointed out the absurdity of the Negro’s dual claim to a place 
in Congress and declared: “While the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is moving now to swear him in as a member of the House, 
Pinchback . . . is moving .. . to be sworn in. . . as Senator-elect 
from the State of Louisiana. I know that many rights are accorded 


? Report of the Committee on ——e Case of Sheridan vs. Pinchback, House Reports, 
48 Cong., 1 Sess., III, No. 597, p. 

4 Ibid., 3; Senate Reports, 42 aang 8 Sess., II, ‘No. 457, p. 584. 

5 House Reports, 48 Cong., 1 Sess.. III, No. 597, p. 2. | ® 

® Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., 10 : 

Ibid., 19-28. 
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to men because of race, color: or previous condition; but I never 
knew that even a Negro could be both a Representative in Con- 
gress and a Senator at the same time.’’® 


Butler closed the debate with a few carefully chosen remarks 
intended to vindicate Pinchback’s position.® The question was 


divided for the vote. Sheldon and Sypher were admitted, but 


action on the Negro’s claim was prevented by a call for ad- 
journment.?® 

On December 3, at the request of Pinchback, the portion of 
Butler’s resolution which concerned his admission was tabled,?! 
and his credentials, plus those of Sheridan and other Fusionists, 
were referred to the Committee on Elections.!2 This postpone- 


ment of final action on the case afforded Pinchback the necessary | 


time-to conduct his senatorial contests; for he had no desire for 
membership in the lower house of Congress while there still 
existed a chance of recognition by the Senate.'* | 


The claims of Sheridan and Pinchback were under the atten- 
tion of the committee from December until May of 1874. As no 
testimony was taken, action consisted of merely examining the 
_ record of evidence. Sheridan offered as proof of his election War- 
moth’s certification of December 4, 1873, and the printed volume 


of testimony taken in the Louisiana investigation of 1873, con- © 
ducted by the Senate Committee on Privileges and: Elections. In 


addition, the Fusion claimant — before the committee and 
argued his case." 


Pinchback’s attention was engronind to acl an extent by 
‘the senatorial contest that little time was afforded for active par- 


8 Beck was averse to the idittion of any claimant whose credentials were Pm 
by Pinchback; for he denied that the Negro was ever governor of Louisiana and charged 
that he issued ‘‘whatever certificates his masters required.’’ Jbid., 23. 

® The Massachusetts Congressman believed that Pinchback was seeking admission to the 
House because “he entertains doubts of the _— in the Senate. He is elected here by the 
people as a Representative of the people. And . 
and highest body.’ Jbid., 27. 


10 Jbid., 28. Sypher’s position was successfully contested by Effingham Lawrence, the © 


Fusion claimant, and he was unseated on March 8, 1875. House Reports, 48 Cong., 2 Sess., 
VII, No. 269, pp. 1-15; Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., 2232. A notice of contest 
for Sheldon’s seat was filed by Randall Gibson, but no. action was taken. Biographical 
Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 324. 

11 The vote was 137 to 51. Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 34-35. 

12 The credentials of the applicants were referred on the motion of Butler. Ibid., 49. 
The committee members. as appointed on December 8, were H. Boardman Smith of New 
York, Charles R. Thomas of North Carolina, Gerry W. Hazelton of Wisconsin, Lemuel Todd 
of Pennsylvania, Austin Pike of New Hampshire, James W. Robinson of Ohio, Horace H. 
Harrison of Tennessee, R. Milton Speer of Pennsylvania, L. Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi. 
James B. Sener of Virginia, and William E. Arthur of Kentucky. On December 5, Ira B. 
Hyde of Missouri and Edward Crossland of Kentucky were an to replace Sener and 
Arthur. Ibid., 38, 74. 

18 New Orleans Republican, December 8, 14, 1878. 


14 House Reports, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., III, ‘No. 597, pp. “A 5; New Orleans Republicnn, 


January 14, 1874. 
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ticipation in the House contention.’* His case rested solely on the 
certificate of election issued on December 30, 1872, and a supple- 
mental certificate signed by Governor Kellogg on March 11, 1874.12 
This additional warrant was presented to the House, March 26, by 
Mr. Butler and was referred to the Committee on Elections." Kel- 
logg certified that “Pinchback was duly elected by a majority of 
the votes cast’; for he had “been given to understand that 


doubts” had arisen “as to the validity of the credentials of Hon. 


B.S. Pinchback .. . because... signed by himself while acting 
governor of the State of Louisiana.’”!® As rebuttal, in case the 


committee decided to receive the Senate Report offered by Sheri- 


dan, Pinchback’s counsel submitted an affidavit of Mr. Brainard 
P. Blanchard, state registrar of voters and supervisor of regis- 
tration for the parish of Orleans, and the report of the chief su- 
pervisor of the elections for Louisiana.’® 


On March 3, 1874, the committee closed argument and for 
several weeks examined the material submitted.2° This evidence 


was of such character that a final decision was difficult to attain.?! 


After considerable delay the members presented their conclusions 
to the House, May 19.22 


The views of the majority were reported to Mr. H. Boardman > 


Smith of New York. It was held that Pinchback was not entitled 
to a seat because his certificates of election “were issued upon the 
pretended canvass by the Lynch Board... .” Nevertheless, Sheri- 
dan’s claim was found to be weak. His case rested on the validity 
of the Forman board returns as reprinted in the Senate Report. 
Whether or not this volume was competent evidence was debat- 
able. There was “probable cause, abundantly sufficient,” for in- 
quiry before the returns could be accepted as conclusive proof of 
his election. In view of these facts, the majority of the committee 


recommended that neither claimant be seated and that each be : 


given time to take testimony in his behalf.?* 


18 After Pinchback suffered a serious reverse in the Senate he became more interested 

_ {n the House contest. He announced that he would maintain his claim ‘‘in order to prevent 
the State from being represented by ... a minority candidate.’”’ New Orleans Republican. 

January 28, April 3, 1874. : 

16 House Reports, 43 Cong.,-1 Sess., III, No. 597, pp. 1-2. 

17 Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 2495. 

18 House Reports, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., III, No. 597, pp. a 

19 Jbid., 2. In a sworn statement made on September 2, 1878, Blanchard related in 
detail the frauds in registration and the obstacles to hinder Republicans in voting that he 
devised to aid the Fusion party in 1872, He admitted that but for the fraudulent practices 
“resorted to by the Fusionists the Republican ticket would have been elected Lai a large 


majority.” Ibid., 12-24. 


20 New Orleans Republican March 4, 22, 26, 1874. 
' 21 Jbid., April 15, 24, 1874. 
33 Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 
23 House Reports, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., III, No. "597, pp. 1-11. 
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The three Democratic members of the committee signed the 
minority report." In their opinion the Forman count was con- 


also “sufficient to determine the rights of the parties to this con- 

test.”” Two resolutions were suggested for adoption. The first 

stated that Pinchback ‘‘was not elected” a member of the Forty- — 

third oye and the second declared that Sheridan “was duly 
elected ... and entitled-to a seat” in the House.*® 


i The enactment of urgent commercial legislation delayed con- 
sideration of the reports until June 8, 1874.26 On that day Mr. H. 
Boardman Smith elicited a lengthy discussion by speaking in favor 
of the majority report.27 J. Hale Sypher, a Kelloggite, felt duty- 
bound to deliver a harangue on the complete political situation 
in Louisiana becauseé~he represented ‘the people of the State 
whose prosperity, safety, liberty, lives, institutions, government, 
and very existence” were staked on the results and issues of the 
contest.28 The arguments of the minority group were eloquently 
summarized by L. Q. C. Lamar of Mississippi.?® | 


Of particular interest in the debates of June 8, are wn 
speeches of the contestants who were accorded the unusual privi- 
lege of addressing the House inydefense of their respective claims. 
In true oratorical fashion, Sheridan presented a logical and force- | 
ful—if somewhat flowery—plea for his cause. He gave a com- 
plete analysis of the election of 1872 and the Republican count 
to explain how his majority of “10,614 votes’ was destroyed by 
the simple process of “‘addition and subtraction.” As the Fusion- 
ist was confident that he had “already succeeded in convincing 
the Committee on Elections unanimously” that his “competitor 
was not elected,” he was content to “Tet him off” with only a few 


verbal blows.*° 


Although Pinchback endeavored to exnlath only “the facts” 
underlying the question, he frequently was guilty of digression. 
The idea that he had in some manner acted contrary to the dig- 
nity of the House when he applied for a seat in both branches of 
Congress was regarded as “flimsy ... false, and . . absurd, “ ves 


L. Q. C. Lamar, Edward Crossland, and J. Milton Speer. Ibdid., 

26 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., 4520, 4565, 4694; New Orleans Mésudlicen, 
June 5, 1874. 

-27 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., 4694, Appendix, 421-426. 

4694-4700. 

, Appendix, 426-431. 
80 Teed 4701, Appendix, 434-438. Sheridan sarcastically bis of Pinchback’s dual 
claim and stated that the Negro was ‘‘bound to serve his constituents - some way" and 
willing to “take both salaries and spend them if need be.” Ibid,, 436. 
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a means of prejudicing members against the recognition of his 
claim. All too truthfully the colored politician pointed out that 
“the rule adopted by all those’ of his acquaintance was ‘“‘to take 
the best office they could obtain.’”’ Pinchback presented two argy- 
ments in his behalf. He called attention to the “absurdity” of 
discounting his certificate as prima-facie evidence of right to 
a seat when similar certificates signed by him as acting governor 
had admitted other Louisiana Representatives.* Consistency 
must be preserved and the House was urged not to make “fish” 
of him while it made “flesh of everybody else.” In addition the 


. Negro explained that although there was a disparity in returns in 


only twelve or thirteen parishes, each of the parishes was a Re- 
publican stronghold. After speaking at ler eth, Pinchback ad- 
mitted he had “said enough either to save . .. or dam” himself 
and concluded the discourse.*2 


Following Pinchback’s address, Sheridan was granted five 
minutes for a rejoinder. He ,.gained the floor, despite protests 
and calls for adjournment, and reminded the House that the ques- 
tion before it was “‘the right of eight hundred thousand people to 


_ representation.” As both certificates were judged by the commit- | 


tee to be worthless, it seemed only. fair to the Fusionist that “the — 
man having the best showing should be entitled to the seat... .33 __ 


By prearrangement no vote was taken on the case until the 
following day.** At that time the resolutions of the minority of 
the Committee on Elections were voted on separately. The first, 
declaring Pinchback not elected, was passed; but the second, call- 


- ing for admission of Sheridan, was defeated by a vote of 72 to 


145. The -failure of the House to accept this last resolution pre- 


cluded the adoption of the majority report. It was necessary, 


therefore, to reconsider and negative the vote on the first reso- 
lution. The question then recurred on the recommendations of 
the majority and they were adopted without division.* 


In accordance with the resolutions passed by the House on 


. June 9, Sheridan’s counsel, Charles S. Rice, served on Pinchback 


81 Frank Morey, Chester B. Darrall, Lionel to Sheldon, and J. Hale Sypher held cer- 


 tificates of election signed by Pinchback. Ibid., 


82 Ibid., 4701, Appendix 431-434. Although yy speech was lauded by the New Orleans - 
Republican ‘of June 9, 1874, and was reported to have “nonplussed the stump oratory, of 
Sheridan,”’ it was noticeably ‘inferior to a Pinchback orations. 


83 Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 4702. 

84 The agreement was made by H. Boardman Smith and L. Q. C. Lamar. Ibid., 4701. 
: The first question considered was a substitute resolution offered by Mr. Darrall of 
Louisiana on June 8, stating that Pinchback was “entitled prima facie to a seat... .” It. 
received a negative vote. Ibid., 4701, 4733. . 

35 Ibid., 4783-47384; New Orleans Republican, June 10, 1874. 
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an amended notice of contest listing eight grounds against the 
‘Republican’s claim.** To this announcement Pinchbask answered: 
“T hereby expressly except to-the pretended notice. ... I will at 
all proper times insist upon such objection and ask and move that 
it shall be held and treated as illegal, insufficient, and void... .” 
The Negro added to his reply five charges against the validity 
of Sheridan’s election which he intended “to establish.”37 


On August 15, Pinchback was informed that testimony in 
behalf of Sheridan would be taken before Arthur Saucier, judge 
of the Sixth District Court for the parish of Orleans, beginning 
August 20, and “from day to day until . . . completed.’®8 As was 
to be expected, Pinchback objected and gave notice that he would 
“move the Committee on Elections to strike out and refuse to 

consider any evidence” compiled.?® Nevertheless, witnesses were | 
examined on August 20, 25, and 27. In general, they testified 
against the Lynch count, upheld the Forman returns, and sanc- 
tioned Sheridan’s right to represent Louisiana in Congress.‘ 


Displaying a marked indifference to his case, Pinchback failed 
to take testimony within the time alloted; however, he was graci- 
ously granted an additional twenty days by his white competitor.*! 
Proceedings in his interest were held before B. L. Lynch, judge 
of the Fourth District Court, on October 24, 26, and 27. As coun- 
sel, the Negro employed Hugh J. Campbell, former Republican | 
colleague. Star witnesses were Judge H. C. Myer of the seven- 
teenth judicial district, who recounted the events of the election 
in Natchitoches, and B. P. Blanchard, chief manipulator of the 
Fusion frauds of 1872. Pinchback was concerned chiefly with — 
showing sufficient fraud in the election to discredit Sheridan and 
did not attempt to prove further the legality of the Lynch — 


returns.*? 


86'The charges were an elaboration of the points given in Sheridan’s original notice of 
contest, December 30, 1872. Papers in the case of George A. Sheridan vs. P. B. S. Pinch- 
back, Congressman at Large from Louisiana, Howse Misc. Doc., 43. Cong., 2 Sess., I, No. 25, 


87 All charges were against fraudulent practices of the Fusionists in registration and 


voting. Jbid., 16-18. 
88 Tbid., 18-19. The notice was served on Mrs. Pinchback at the Pinchback residence, 
644 Camp Street in New Orleans, as both the Negro and his counsel were absent from ) the 


state. Jbid., 19. 


89 Tbid., 1-2. 
40 Witnesses were Frederick Southmayd, B. R. Forman, and Archibald Mitchell, members 


of the Forman board; John E. Austin, member of the DeFeriet board; James Longstreet. 

-_ member of the Lynch board; Lork Woodward, assistant Secretary of State in November and 
December, 1872; and Jack Wharton, Secretary of State named by Warmoth in November, 
; ish $. on ohn McEnery was announced as a witness but failed to appear for questioning. 

41 House Misc. Doc., 48 Cong.. 2 Sess., I, No. 25. 

42 Additional witnesses were Robert H. Chadbourn and Jesse E. Scott, supervisors of 

registration in the parishes of St. Charles and Claiborne, respectively; R. W. Frances, keeper 

of the — for the election in Claiborne parish; J. Q. A. Fellows, and S. B. Packard. 


Ibid., 1 
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Rebutting testimony was taken by the Fusionist on Novem- 
ber 4.48 It was his purpose to repudiate the accusations and the 
affidavit made by Pinchback’s witness, B. P. Blanchard. In con- 
junction with H. C. Warmoth, Sheridan charged that Blanchard 
had “been bought” by the Kellogg forces and that all his state- 
ments were worthless.‘ 


On December 22, 1874, all evidence collected by the obnbent- 
ants was submitted to the House and referred to the Committee 
on Elections.*® After a careful review of the additional material, 
the committee reported its conclusions, February 24, 1875.*¢ 


A detailed proof of Sheridan’s election was presented by the 
majority of the committee. Objections to the Forman count were 
carefully minimized by skillful computations designed to show 
- the negligible effect that the exclusion of votes of certain parishes 
, had on the total result. Republican charges of fraud were held | 
~ to be unfounded and incredible. In the opinion of the majority 
nothing in Pinchback’s supplemental testimony challenged the 
fairness of the election and they recommended = Sheridan 
be admitted to the House.*’ 


Five members signed the minority sacea se They did not 
“deem it necessary to discuss the claim of Mr. Pinchback” ; never- 
theless, they were unwilling to “wink at or cover the shameless 
iniquity of Louisiana politics” by agreeing to the conclusions of 
the majority. The mere fact that the votes of a number of par- — 
ishes were —t was sufficient, in their judgment, to “dis- 
pose of the case.”*9 


Consideration was not given the reports until the last ““ of 
| the session, March 8, 187 5. Without debate or voiced protest the 


43 Witnesses were H. ©. Warmoth; Emile Hilborn, assistant supervisor of registration 
in the Third Ward in New Orleans; John W. Swords, friend of B. P. vonage ag and 
Sheridan, who testified in his own "behalf. House Misc. Doc., 48 Cong., 2 Sess., , No. 26, : 
Pt. 1, pp. 8-14. = 

44 Tbid., 8-9, 11-14. 

45 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 2 Bess., “224. 

4¢ Tbid., 1696; New York Tribune, February 25, 1875. “ 

47 Mr. Horace H. Harrison presented the majority report. Report of the Committee on — 
i i Case of Sheridan vs, Pinchback, House ere 43 Cong., 2 Sess., IV, No. 263, | 
pp. 1-7 

48 They were H. Boardman Smith of New York, Ira B. de of Missouri, Lemuel Todd 
- of Pennsylvania, Charles R. Thomas of North Carolina, and . W. Hazelton of Wisconsin. 


‘9 [bid., 9-21. 
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House accepted the maj ority ‘report and Sheridan was seated 
by the overwhelming vote of 121 to 29.5 | 


Concurrent with his contest for a seat in the House of Rep- 
resentatives was Pinchback’s contention for recognition by the 
Senate of the United States. To be seated among the “patent, 
grave, and reverend seigniors” of that branch of Congress was 
a major aspiration of the colored politician." It was to gratify 
this ambition that Pinchback obstinately pressed his claim of © 
election and participated in one of the bitterest and most relent- 
less struggles ever waged in the Senate chamber. 


The contest had its beginning in the Kellogg legislature of 
Louisiana on January 14; 1873; for on that day Pinchback was 
~ elected United States Senator “for the term ending March 4, 
1879.”52, News of the election caused much celebration in colored 
circles. A large group of adherents called at the Pinchback resi- 
dence to offer congratulations. They were cordially received and 
_ promised by their leader that he would lend his “energies” to 
promote peace, good order, and kindly feelings between the races. i 
“If I can accomplish that grand object,” he declared, “I will con- 
sider it a higher honor to return here and receive another mark 
of approbation at your hand.’’®’ 


After having his credentials “tastefully engrossed” on parch- 
ent and autographed by William P. Kellogg, Pinchback departed 
for Washington.®** On the twenty-first of January, Senator J. 
Rodman West of Louisiana presented to the Senate the certificate 
of his colored colleague-elect.°5 As no one was contesting his 
claim, the Negro hoped to be admitted during the extra session of 


' 80 OGongressional Record, 48 Cong., 2 Sess., 2282. The New York Tribune of March 4, 
1875, considered that ‘‘tardy justice’’ had been accorded Sheridan. : 
P The action of the House on March. 8, was a greater blow to the Kellogg administration 
than it was to Pinchback; for not. only was Sheridan seated, but Effingham Lawrence, 
Fusionist, won the place of J. Hale Sypher. Oongressional Record, 43 Cong., 3 Sess., 22382. 
The admission of these two Fusionists was a striking commentary on and contradiction of a 
Fetes owl adopted by the House on March 1, recognizing the Kellogg government. Ibid., 

51 Pinchback spoke of the senatorial position as ‘‘the star of my hope.’’ New Orleans 
Republican, September 19, 1878. ? 

52 Twelve of the twenty-one votes cast in the Senate and forty-nine of the seventy-six 
polled in the House were given to Pinchback. Other major candidates were John Ray, J 
Hale Sypher, and E. E. Norton. Prominent white leaders of the Republican party supported 
Norton—allegedly because of a promise to Judge E. H. Durell. Louisiana Senate Journal, 
1873, pp. 62, 64-65; Louisiana House Journal, 1878, pp. 61-71; Warmoth, War, Politics 
and Reconstruction, 207-209. | 

53 New. Orleans Republican, January 16, 1878. It was rumored that the “mark of 
approbation” referred to by Pinchback was a nomination for the vice-presidency of the 
United States. A local news sheet, in a glowing tribute to the Negro, commented: ‘‘Whether 
Senator Pinchback is destined to rise still higher in his country’s service is a question for © - 
the future to determine; but it is not premature to ask it now.” Ibid., January 15, 1873. 

Toid., January 16, 1873. 

55 Congressional Globe, 42 Cong.; 8 Sess., 728. 
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the Senate which was to convene immediately after the close of 
the regular session of the Forty-second Congress on March 3.%° 


This expectation was dashed and the entire subject compli- 
cated by the election in the McEnery legislature on March 1, 1873, 
of William L. McMillen‘as the United States Senator.*’ The appli- 


cation of two Louisianians for the same position presented a 


problem to the Senate and it was soon realized by the members 
of that body and by the candidates that a solution could not be 
reached in the short space of time alloted the extra session.” 


With characteristic optimism Pinchback announced that his 
recognition by the Senate was only a “‘question of time” and re- 
turned to New Orleans to await the opening of the first session 


of the Forty-third Congress in December.*® In Louisiana the | 


colored politician was drawn into the dissensions and turmoil be- 
tween: Fusionists and Republicans which culminated in open con- 
flict in the parish of Grant. The Negro visited the scene of ac- 
tion®’ and later delivered a lengthy discourse on the situation to a 
colored audience in New Orleans." | 


In May of 1873, _Pinchback put from his immediate atten- 


tion the forthcoming senatorial contest and state political affairs 


and journeyed to Europe as a special Louisiana commissioner to 


the Vienna Exposition.*2 He spent the summer traveling and 


sightseeing in Switzerland, France, England, Italy, and Austria,. 


and returned to the United States late in August.” After being 


56 With this expectation in mind Pinchback busied himself in Washington so that he 
‘might be present to take his seat when qualified. Several events attracted his interest and 
- participation, such as: the investigation of Louisiana affairs by the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections; arrangements for the second inaugural of U. S. Grant; and plans 
for a Aherracy > aegg convention to be held March 8. New Orleans Republican, February 2, 
12, 25, 28, 187 

57 New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 2, 1878. His credentials were —— to the 
Senate on March 7. Congressional Record, 43 Cong., Special Session of Senate, 

There had been constant balloting in the Fusion legislature since early J Sure H. ©. 
Warmoth was the leading candidate, but his eléction was prevented by the Democratic 
~element of the party. For an account of this action. see the proceedings of the “Louisiana 
Legislature” in the New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 15 to March 2, 1873. 

McMillen, a native of Ohio and a former Union soldier, was a prominent member of 
the Republican party in Louisiana until the formation of the Liberal Republican party in the 
state. In 1873, he was also elected by the McEnery legislature to the unexpired balance of 
the senatorial term of William P. Kellogg and contested the claim of John Ray, Republican. 
New Orleans Republican, January 15, 1873. 

58 New Orleans Daily Picayune, March 8, 9, 12, 1878. The failure of the Senate to 
accept Pinchback was warmly condemned by colored citizens of New Orleans. They were 
‘“‘deeply pained’ and warned that should their leader be treated unjustly by a ‘Republican 
Senate” it would be “impossible . . . to guarantee the fealty of the masses ... . to the 
Republican party in the future.’’ New Orleans Republican, March 26, 1873. 

® New Orleans Republican, March 8, 28, 1873. 

ned Manie White Johnson, ‘The Colfax Riot of April, 1873,” in Lowisiana Historical 
Quarterly, XIII (1930), 408. 

_ 61 Horrible Massacre in Grant Parish, Louisiana (New Orleans, 1878), 13-18. 

62 Louis J. Souer and Pinchback were appointed as commissioners by Governor Kellogg. — 
New Orleans Republican, April 25, 1873. 

63 Pinchback was deeply impressed by his travels and wrote amusing and interesting 
accounts to his friend J. W. Fairfax of New Orleans. P. B. 8S. Pinchback to J. W. Fairfax, 
quoted in the New Orleans Republican, June 19, August 1, 20, 1873; Simmons, Men of 
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_ feasted and feted by colored admirers in New York, Pinchback 
arrived in New Orleans on September 18.** In honor of his home- 
coming Republicans held an elaborate reception in Mechanics’ 
Institute. Delighted and flattered, the Negro expressed sincere 
thanks to his friends and took advantage of the occasion to an- 
nounce that in the future he would “labor for perfect equality ... 
not infringing upon social distinctions or social laws . .. equality, 
save and except the natural attractions and repulsions of indi- 
vidual men.... © 


During the month of October, Pinchback, in company with 
Governor Kellogg, visited several of the mid-western states where 
he labored not only to foster his political ambitions but also to 
promote respect for his race. An oration on the political condi- 
tion of the South and the progress of the colored people therein, 
delivered to a Chicago audience, won for the speaker a hearty 
endorsement as an able and fit leader of the Negro race and a 
plea to the Senate of the’ United_States to accord him justice. 
Citizens of Indianapolis were equally warm in their praise of his 
informative speeches and his leadership.*? The success- of the 
tour was augmented by endorsements from parish groups in 
Louisiana as well as by favorable commendation from many 
Northern admirers.*® To a majority of the Negroes and a few 
whites Pinchback was the “idol of the hour,” and it was generally 
realized that he was a man either to be feared or followed be- 
cause of his indomitable will and ambition, shrewd political in- 
telligence, and disarming personality. 


_ As the day for the meeting of Congress drew near, Pinch- 
back returned to New Orleans for a few weeks of “earnest 
thought and study” of the problems he was soon to confront.” 
Enough time was spared from the “‘weighty matters” for a per- 


64 New York Times, August 26, 18738, quoted in New Orleans Republican, August 30, 
1873. Before returning to New Orleans, Pinchback visited in Cincinnati where he was 
joined by his wife. New Orleans Republican, September 3, 10, 19, 1873. 

65 Ibid., September 19, 1873; Néw Orleans Times, September 19, 1873. 

66 New Orleans Republican, October 19, 1873. Pinchback’s reception by Chicagoans was 
cited as an illustration of the senselessness of race prejudice. It was reported that the 
Negro was a guest at “the principal hotel’’ and equally participated “with other gentlemen 
in the hosfitalities of the house.” Jbid., October 16, 18738. 

67 Indianapolis Journal, October 22, 1873, quoted in New Orleans Republican, October 
26, 18738. The Journal described Pinchback as a ‘‘fine looking mulatto” with a “frank, open 
countenance’’. and a handsome face, who spoke with “freedom and in a pleasant voice and 
with the confident air hes one accustomed to addressing assemblages of all classes.”’ 


68 Typical of the. rec endations was one made by a New York Negro convention. The 
members declared Pinchback to be ‘‘a powerful, constant champion of the rights of ‘his 
people and an influential, uncompromising adherent of the great Republican party.” New 
Orleans Republican, October 19, 1873. : 


69 Ibid., November 5, 18738. 
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sonal appearance at a colored state convention on November 17 , 
and a bit of advice to the delegates.”° 


- When the Forty-third Congress convened, December 1, 1873, 
the colored applicant was present.7! On the fourth day of the 
session Senator Oliver P. Morton of Indiana’? moved that the cre- 
dentials of Pinchback and those of W. L. McMillen be taken from 
the table and referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions.7? The committee considered the contested case for eleven 


_ days. Senator Morton sent for counselors E. C. Billings and 


H. C. Dibble in Pinchback’s interest.7* F. N. Ogden and Robert 
H. Marr came before the committee to support the claims of Mc- 
Millen.*> Although the case was carefully argued on both sides, 
a decision was not expected.”¢ 


As many anticipated the committee reported, December 15, 
that they were “evenly divided on the question as to whether 
Mr. Pinchback is, upon his credentials, entitled to be sworn in 


- as a member of this body.” They begged to be discharged from 


further consideration of the subject and referred the entire 
matter to the Senate for determination. No mention was made 
of Mr. McMillen.7* | 


Immediately after he presented the committee report, Mr. 
Morton, as a Senator from Indiana, moved that Pinchback be 
seated and “‘contest ... as to his right . . . be made thereafter.’’”® 


| pose then gave notice of his intention to open consideration of 


the resolution. The tactics employed by the Senator were bitterly 


criticised.” Mr. Eli Saulsbury of Delaware voiced a desire that — 


70 Pinchback Se the audience against counting their lives as a holiday and — 
them to “struggle earnestly for individual advancement in intelligence and in virtue. . . 
Ibid., November 18, 1873; New Orleans Daily Picayune, November 18, 1873. 

71 Pinchback left New Orleans on November 24, for Washington. New Orleans Republi- 
can, November 25, 1873. 

72 Morton was the chief Senate spokesman for Pinchback and the Kellogg administration. 
He had served as a Republican Senator since 1867, and was, at this time, chairman of the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 
1774-1927, 1340. 

738 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., 57. The committee members named on 
December 4, were Oliver P. Morton of Indiana, Matthew Carpenter of Wisconsin, John 
A. Logan of Illinois, Henry B. Anthony of Rhode Island, James L. Alcorn of Mississippi. 
John A. Mitchell of Oregon, Charles Sumner of Massachusetts, William T. Hamilton of 
Maryland, and Eli Saulsbury of Delaware. Ibid., 56. 

7 ody Orleans Republican, December 6, 1878. 

™ New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 13, 1878. 

7™6Qn December 9, Senator West spoke in behalf of Pinchback before the committee. 
Mr. McMillen argued in his own interest. A five hour discussion on December 12, failed 

to result in a decision. No evidence was taken. New Orleans Republican, December 14, 
i878, New Ochoa Daily Picayune, December 14, 1873. 
ee Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 188. Senators Morton, Logan, Anthony, and 
Mitchell were in favor of seating Pinchback. gone who was idolized by Oo erates and 
— ee ee decided the question, absented himself. New Orleans Republica 

78 Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 189. 

79 Tbid., 189-191. 
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the subject be postponed until after the holidays.®° A demand 
that the Senate Report on the Louisiana investigation of 1873 be 
laid before the body as reference in the case was made by Senator 
Ferry of Connecticut.*!. This request precipitated a discussion 
on the relevancy of the document. It was Morton’s hope that the 
case be kept free of the ‘‘Louisiana question”; however, the in- 
tention of the opposition to link the two issues was-clearly at- 
tested by Mr. Ferry when he said: “If we are to go into an in- 
vestigation as to the prima-facie right of Mr. Pinchback we must 
go into the inquiry as to the gubernatorial capacity of Mr. Kel- 
logg; we must go into the electoral capacity of a body of men 
claiming to be a legislature. ... ’’® 


Debate on the case was formally opened by Morton on De- 
cember 16. After requesting a speedy decision of the issue be- 
cause of the rights of the claimant and the rights of the state 
involved, the Hoosier Senator elaborately presented three basic 
arguments for admission. First, the case was a prima-facie one, 
similar to the Goldthwaite case of Alabama*®* and the Potter vs. 
Robbins contest of Rhode Island; second, by force of popular 
and presidential recognition the Kellogg legislature that elected 
Pinchback was a lawful, law-making body; and third, binding on 
Congress were the decisions of the state Supreme Court upholding 
the Republican government in Louisiana.** Senator Morton de- 
clared that he intended to base the case simply upon law and 
fact; but if, as had been implied, it was the purpose of the op- 
position to turn the subject into a political fight as.the “medium 


8° Tbid., 189. The opposition realized the necessity of delaying consideration of the 
question until they could organize an effective defense; for at this time Pinchback’s friends 
were predominant in the Senate. New Orleans Republican, December 16, 1873. 
81 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., 189. This document was exceedingly dam- 
a to Pinchback’s interest and was considered irrelevant by the Negro’s supporters 
because ‘‘Pinchback was not a party’’ to the investigation. <e 


82 Tbid., 190-191. : 
. 88Mr. Goldthwaite, a member of the Forty-third Congress, denied that his case was 
similar to that of Pinchback. He had been elected to the Senate in January, 1871; but his 
admission was objected to by members of the Alabama legislature on the ground that he had 
been elected by a majority of one and that voter had subsequently been displaced upon a 
contest. As a result of the protest, the prima-facie evidence contained in his certificate 
signed by the governor was set aside and his case passed over. A year later, however, 
Goldthwaite was admitted; for no proof was taken and no _evidence to —e the opinion 
of the state legislature was found. Jbid., 228. 

84 The legislature of Rhode Island passed in 1832, a law extending for a twelve months 
period the terms of service of the governor, lieutenant governor, and senate. During this 
extension Robbins was elected to the United States Senate. When a new state seen, ia . 
met it declared the election of Robbins to be void and selected Potter in his stead. Never- 
theless, Robbins was admitted to the national Senate and his case was considered thereafter 
As the legislature that elected him had passed laws which were in force and sanctioned by 
judicial decision he was allowed to retain his seat; for the United States Senate decided it 
would be a dangerous assumption of power to denounce the legality of a body by which 
state laws had been made. Ibid., 222-227. : 


85 Tbid., 221-228. 
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of an attack upon the for it has done in 
nection with the Kellogg government,” he was “prepared to 
follow.’’® 


It was generally realized that Morton’ s presentation neces- 
sitated serious substantiation and refu n and that the dis- 
cussion would be a length one. pe ek therefore, 
successfully prevailed upon the Senate lay further considera- 
tion of the subject until] after the Christ recess.**7 Although 
Pinchback was aware that the opposition had made a gain, he 


arrived in New Orleans in “good spirits’ on December 24, to 
spend the holidays with his family and friends.* 


On January 5, 1874, Senators and Representatives resumed 
their respective duties. Two days later, Mr. Morton notified the 
Senate that he intended to reopen debate on the Louisiana sena- 
torial case.®® Before any discussion ensued Pinchback arrived in 
Washington confident of: success.°° The members of the Kellogg 
legislature had just reaffirmed his election, proclaimed ‘‘full and 

- unabated confidence’”’ in his integrity, and urged his immediate 
admission “not only as the legally elected Senator ... but as a 
citizen whose manliness and great public services” entitled him 
to respect.®! This declaration was presented to the Senate by Mr. 
West on January 12.°? The following day Pinchback visited the 
President in the hope of gaining a favorable endorsement; but 
Grant offered no reassurances to his colored friend, explaining 
that it was not his province to decide which senatorial aspirant 
should be seated. 


It was January 20, before Pinchback supporters were able 
to revive the case in the Senate. To the great surprise of all, Mr. 
Morton, on that day, made the following remarks: 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent . . . to take 
from the table the resolution for the admission of P. B. S. 
Pinchback to a seat in this body; and I will state the purpose 
for which I desire to have it taken up. It is that I make this — 
motion: that the credentials of Hon. P. B. S. Pinchback be 


86 Ibid., 228. 

87 Jbid., 228. Congress adjourned for the holidays on December 19. Ibid., 352. 

88 New ’ Orleans Republican, December 25, 18738. | 

8® Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 433. 

®0 New Orleans Republican, January 9, 13, 1874. 

1 Louisiana Senate Journal, 1874, p. 20: Louisiana House Journal, 1874, p. 17. This 
action b the 4 legislature allayed. rumors of discord in Republican ranks. Only a few days 
before declaration was presented to the Senate it was reported that Pinchback had 
become an “object of dread” to the Kellogg government. Nation, January 8, 1874. 

®3 Congressional Record, 43 Cong., 1 Sess., 569. 

®8$ Grant did urge the Senate to make a speedy decision. New Orleans Republican, 
January 14, 1874. 
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referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections and 
that the committee have power to send for persons and | 
papers and be instructed to investigate the circumstances 
attending the election of said Pinchback to a seat in this body. 


I will state to the Senate that since the adjournment of 
the Senate on last Friday evening I have received informa- 
tion which I think makes it important ... that an investi- 
gation touching the circumstances of this election be made.*# 


This startling request for recommitment was the result of a 
cceieitieaintee between Morton and Pinchback in which the latter 
revealed certain irregularities of personal conduct in regard to 
his election.» According to accounts of the episode this conver- 
sation and the confession were instigated by H. C. Warmoth and 
George A. Sheridan. On January 19, E. E. Norton, a sulking and 
bitterly disappointed Kelloggite who had been promised the sena- 
torial position by “big Republicans,’®* visited Warmoth and 
Sheridan at their Washington hotel®*’ and divulged the intimate 
incidents attending the election of a United States Senator by 
the Kellogg legislature in 1873. He revealed that Pinchback had 
been notified of the agreement of party members to select him 
(Norton) as Senator and was given $10,000 to abandon his cam- 
paign. Instead of withdrawing from the contest, Pinchback used 
the money to foster his own election. Although he later repaid — 
Norton, the story was incriminating. It was relayed to Mr. 
Norton by Sheridan, who urged the Indiana Senator to verify the 
accusation by questioning the guilty party. Morton followed the 
suggestion, and Pinchback confirmed the revelations made by 
Norton, not suspecting that the Senator would ‘make use of his 
confession. 


Angry at the disclosure, the Negro ‘pivtabiiessl to reveal dam- 
aging evidence on certain Republicans of Louisiana and to place | 
his support in favor of a new election for the state.® This re- 


®4 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., 775. To | “avoid ‘misapprehension, ”” Morton 
was aatabel’ te to point out that this request cast no slur upon the legality of the Kellogg 
government but related only to the personal conduct of Pinchback. JIbid., 776. 
5 Ibid., 775; New Orleans Republican, January 21, 1874. 
®6 Norton was not a prominent Republican, but he was an intimate friend of Judge 
H. Durell who urged his selection in return for certain judicial favors rendered to the 
pariy in the hectic days following the election of 1872. Senate Reports, 42 Cong., 3 Sess., 
No. 457, p. 961; Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, 207-209. 
®7 The investigation of political conditions in Lotisiana by the Senate Committee on 
Privileges and Elections had brought many of the state aMikedsnes to Washington. 
=F ®8 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 21, 28,'1874; New Orleans Republican, January 
21, 22, 1874; Warmoth, War, Politics and Reconstruction, 233-236; Nation, February 5. 
1874, Pinchback later stated that many Senators knew of the transaction but had agreed 
not to mention it, assuring him that “all Senatorial elections were more or less effected 
by such pee ae New York Herald, February 3, 1874, quoted in New Orleans Repub- 
iain. February 5, 1874. 
9° New Orleans Republican, January 21, 1874. | 
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sentment soon abated, however, and the accused announced that 
he desired a full and complete investigation.’ 


Kellogg men in Washington appealed to Senator Morton to 
drop his plan for recommitment of the case, as an investigation 
might prove harmful to the state Republican administration. 
In an attempt to circumvent the intention of the Indianian, Sen- 
ator Hannibal Hamlin of Maine moved that Pinchback be seated 
before an inquiry was commenced; but the old Senator was 
determined that his will should prevail. On January 26, he re- 
capitulated his original Soeeestation of the case in order to 
_ clarify his present contention: To justify his action, Morton stated | 

that he “‘did not feel at liberty to withhold” the information re- 
garding Pinchback’s “improper conduct,” but felt it his ‘“‘duty to 
bring it before the Senate and devolve upon the Senate the re- 
sponsibility” of verification.1°? He concluded the-explanation with 
a formal statement of the resolution for recommitment.’™% This 
resolution was never disposed of and rcs in the records 
of Congress after February 2.1% 


- The tarnish apparent on the Pinchback case cooled the ardor 
of its champions and the matter faded from prominence as at- 
tention was turned to Senator Matthew Carpenter’s proposal for 
another election in Louisiana. On January 29 and 30, Carpenter 
delivered a rousing address in which he condemned the fraud- 
_ulence of the Kellogg government and upheld the right of Con- 
gress to call for an election.%* The constitutionality of such action 
was promptly questioned by Oliver P. Morton and the opposing 
views of the two Senators soon resulted in an open quarrel.!® 
Despite vociferous opposition the Senator from Wisconsin pre- 
sented, on February 5, a bill for an election.!° The bill elicited | 
only spasmodic debate, although Carpenter orated at length on 


- 100 Tbid., January 28 1874. In senesd to the proposed examination Pinchback was 

reported to have said: “Let the investigation proceed. If I am not vindicated, at least 
something will appear to extenuate, if not to condone my course. Of one thing I am certain 
and that is that the result of a fair investigation will be to make me a minor figure in the 
grand cavalcade of d scoundrels who will have to march in my van.”” New York Herald, 
quoted in ibid., February 7, 1874. 

This change may have been influenced by a letter from fourteen strong Negro supporters 
which warned Pinchback that if he went back on his party they would ‘‘go back’’ on him. 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 22, 1874. 

"i Phas New York Herald, February 3, 1874, quoted in New Orleans Republican, cates 

102 Congressional Record, 48 Cong., 1 Sess., 914. 

103 Tbid., 914-915. 


104 Tbid., 915-5 

106 This fact was brought to the attention of the Senate a year later when a similar 
resolution was made. Oongressional Record, 43 Cong., 2 Sess., 647-648. 

(106 Congressional Record, 48 OCong., 1 Sess., 1006, 1086- 1058. 

107 Tbid., 1109, Appendix, 41-48. 

108 Tbid., 
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the wisdom of his cherished measure on March 4 and April 14.1” 
It was apparent that the Senators were weary of Louisiana 
issues, and on April 28, they registered their antipathy by tabling 
the entire subject—the Pinchback case as well as the election 


As Pinchback felt that his presence was needed more in Loui- 
siana than in Washington, he returned to New Orleans long be- 
fore the Senate shelved his case.1!4 In an effort to bolster, and 
in some bases rebuild, his prestige and following in the state, 
the Negro participated in Republican committee meéétings and 
ward club activities.112 During the summer months of 1874, he 
toured the country parishes to gain local endorsements and sup- 
port for his senatorial claim.’"* This active “campaigning” was 
essential to the continuance of that claim; for many Republicans, 
especially those who belonged to the Packard wing of the party, 
demanded that he relinquish his pretensions to the Senate and 
that another candidate be elected. The rivalry between Pinch- 
backers and the adherents of S. B. Packard was well demon- 
strated at the Republican parish conventions of 1874,1"* and the 
state conclave of August.15 Although each of the political meet- 
ings issued a favorable commendation of the Negro ‘‘Senator,”’ 
the membership and proceedings of the gatherings illustrated to 
a marked degree the divided loyalties of the Republican masses 
and a noticeable decrease of Pinchback’s clientele in size as swell: 


as influence. 


_ With the New Year came brighter prospects for Pinchback. 
The Louisiana legislature, on January 12, 1875, reelected him 
United States Senator, “in order that all doubt or questioning 
of the title . . . be entirely silenced.”46 When the certificate of 
this action was presented to the Senate on January 22, it served 


109 [bid., 1952, 8033, Appendix, 86-99. 

110 [bid., 3436. The vote was 35 to 27. Ibid., 3436. 

111 New Orleans Republican, February 165, 17, 1874. During the month of March. 
Pinchback was in Washington in the interest ‘of his case in the House. JIbid., March 8, 

April 3, 1874. : 
: 112 Ibid., February 27, March 4, 7, April 10, 24, 1874. | 

118 Jbid., July 7,: 28, 1874. 

114 Tbid., April 24, 26, 28, 29, May 5, 1874. These local meetings were suggested by — 
Pinchback in order “to make more thorough the organization of the party and to harmonize 
dissensions in the parishes.’””’ However they served to aggravate rather than to alleviate 
difficulties. JIbid., February 27, 1874. 

115 Pinchback was not actually elated to either the Orleans Parish convention or the 
state meeting but was admitted -to both with a half vote. At the state convention he vied 
with Packard for the position of president and was 7 apna He received 44% votes, whereas 
Packard polled 122. Jbid., August 2, 6, 8, 9, 1874 

116 The vote was 18 to 5 in the Senate and unanimous in the House. Louisiana Senate 
Journal, (1875, p. 20, 21-23; Louisiana House Journal, 1875, p. 18. © 
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Louisiana senatorship or. to terminate consideration of the sub-— 
. oe for during. the extra session of the Senate which convened © 
on March 56, 1876, attention was- devoted: almost. exclusively to. 
this and other phases of the “Louisiana. affair.” 

_ after the formalities of organization were completed Senator 
‘Morton brought: forth his ‘‘word-worn” causes—recognition of 
- the Kellogg government and the admission of Pinchback—fresh- 


ened in the of. two new resolutions.}?" 


1 8, the Senate began consideration of the resolu- 
ning the colored Louisianian,. Although he professed - 
_ to be weary of the subject, Senator Morton displayed enough in-. 
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record, the opposition was. 
errimon of North. Carolina.** 


and one Senator was forced to admit that the subject | ‘E eek 
“io On March 18, debate was punctuated by a Fe 
motion from Senator Edmunds of Vermont to amend the Mo 
_ resolution by inserting the word “not? 


, Senator West: of . 


tile Senators Morton. and 
New York Tribune, Mareh 15, 1878. . 
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‘day of December next.”!*? Once again valuable time had. been 
squandered in futile discussion and a decision delayed.1#* 


| After his case was put aside, Pinchback returned to New 
Orleans.1** Although undeniably disappointed, he assumed an 
air of confidence and energetically led a movement for mixed 
schools and unrestricted employment of colored teachers.}** His 
actions were censured by many who claimed that he was aie 
moting a scheme to Africanize the state.1*¢ 


When Congress convened in December, no immediate notice 
was taken of the Negro claimant. On December 9, 1875, Senator 
West presented a petition from W. L. McMillen, neglected con- 
testant for the senatorial position, requesting permission to with- 
draw his credentials.1**7 As the “conservative people of the State 
and nation” had “recognized the permanency of the existing 
State government,” McMillen explained, “further contest” could 


have “no... beneficial result for the people of the State, but 


might serve to aggravate evils it would be powerless to relieve.’’138 
‘The request was granted, but many Senators feared vad action 


would strengthen the claim of Pinchback.’*® 


The Negro was the sole claimant for only a brief eee On ) 


January 12, 1876, ninety members of the Louisiana legislature 
met in joint session and declared a vacancy existed in the United 
States Senate from the state. Of the twelve state senators and 


seventy-eight representatives who participated in the action of 


this session, seventy-five voted for J. B. Eustis, a Democrat of 
Orleans Parish. 140 The credentials of Eustis—in reality, : a trans- 


182 Thid., 90. 

1388 The question was postponed by a vote of 33 to 30. Jbid., 91. It was reported that 
Pinchback was elated over the postponement as he thought he would stand a better chance 
of admission at a later date. New York Tribune, March 17, 1875. Although his case was 
bequeathed to the regular session of the Fourty- fourth Congress, Pinchback’s name did not 
‘rest in peace” in the Senate chamber. In a discussion of the Kellogg government Mr. Bayard 
of Delaware took occasion to cite in detail the corrupt political deeds of the. Negro. These 
_ disclosures were not pertinent to the current question but were apparently voiced to keep 

th to the colored politician. Congressional 44 Cong., Session 
a 

184 New Orleans Republican, March 19, 1875. 

: 185 New Orleans Daily Picayune, Sep tember 17, 18, 19, 28, 25, October 1, 1875. _Althougb 
was district in which resided, Pinchback insisted that his sons 
attend a school for white children. Lonn, Reconstruction. in Louisiana After 1868, 357; 
.T. H. Harris, The Story of Public Education in Louisiana (New Orleans, 1924), 30-31. 

186 New Orleans Daily Picaywne, November 27, December 12, 1875. 

187 Congressional Record, 44. Cong., 1 Sess., 190. 

188 The reason for his request was stated in an open letter to ‘“‘Governor’ McEnery pub- 
lished in the newspapers and read in the Senate by West. As the Kellogg government 
had been recognized by the Wheeler Adjustment and Kellogg Representatives admitted to the 
House of Representatives, McMillen believed the er dispute in Louisiana settled. JIbid.; 
New Orleans Daily Picayune, December 10, 1875. 

189 The vote was 830 to 28. On December, 14, 1875 the credentials were withdrawn. 
Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 201-204 

140 Louisiana House Journal, 1876, pp. 36- 87; Louisiana Senate Journal, 1876, pp. 41-42. 
Forty-four representatives offered a walla "protest against ‘the election. Louisiana House 


Journal, 1876, pp. 33-34. 
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cript of the proceedings of the legislature—plus a petition for his 
admission signed by three Republicans of the state assembly 
were sent to the national Senate. When presented on January 17, | 
the papers called forth instantaneous objection.44 The irregu- 
larity of the election, the nature of the credentials, and the 
senatorial “vacancy” were debated.'4? The matter was referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections for determination.143 
Immediate action was taken and on January 28, committee mem- 
bers reported adversely on the claim of the Louisiana Democrat. 
It was agreed that no vacancy existed and that the pepers re- 
lating to Eustis be tabled.1*4 


Morton’s resolution of March, 1875, inherited by this session 
_ of the Forty-fourth Congress, was still a matter of unfinished 
' business and, with the pending question on the amendment pro- 
-_ posed by Mr. Edmunds, came to the Senate’s attention on Febru- 
ary 4, 1876.1*° For the first time the discussion centered on the 
personal qualifications+and the character of the Negro. Dehate 
continued spasmodically and by early March both Pinchbackers 
and opposition Senators were expressing -a desire for a definite 
decision on the case. Practically every Senator participated in the 
debates as the final arguments were presented.'*¢ On March 8, 
Mr. West declared that no new propositions could possibly be 
advanced.'47 Senators rose to announce how and why they would 
vote. A few were averse to receiving any representative from 
Louisiana; for they judged the state incompetent to elect such 
an officer. The color of the applicant was a point of contention. 
Senator Logan ‘believed that “if this man had been a white man 
he would have been in here long ago.’’48 According to Senator 
Harvey of Kansas, a failure to seat Pinchback would be regarded 
as a “final and conclusive concession to the white line idea.’’!*® 


When all members had given vent to their opinions, as well 
as their emotions, a vote was taken on the Edmunds amendment 
which inserted the word “not” before the word “admitted” in the 


141 Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 435-455. 
142 Jbid., 451. 
143 Tbid., 574. 
144 Jbid., 706; Nation, Feb. 3, 1876. Eustis was recognised by the — on December 
10, 1877, and served until March 8, 1879. Congressional Record, 45 Cong., 2 Sess., 87. 
145 Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 886-889. 
146 Jbid., 907-918, 1065, 1882-1392, 1436-1443. The debates on March 3, called forth 
™ first important speech delivered in the Senate by the colored Senator from Mississippi. 
K. Bruce. Ibid., 1444-1445; G. David Houston, “A Negro Senator,” in Journal of Negro 
Vil (1922), 148-147. 
147 Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 1545. 


148 Ibid, 1550. 
449 Jdid., 1558. 
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Morton resolution. Unfortunately for the claimant, the amend- 
ment was accepted by a close vote of 32 to 29. Twelve Senators 
_ were absent and among the number were several who could have 

decided the contest favorably for Pinchback.'*° 


_ After Democrats and conservative Republicans excluded 

_Pinchback from the senatorial realm, they felt safe to soften the — 

blow by agreeing to a monetary compensation for the Negro. 
On April 17, 1876, Mr. Mitchell, a member of the Committee on 
_ Privileges and Elections, recommended the adoption of a resolu- 
tion allowing Pinchback “an amount equal to the compensation 
and mileage of a Senator from the beginning of the term for 
which he was a contestant up to the — of determination of 
the contest by the Senate.’’51 


Those who had opposed Pinchback’s admission were willing 
to be generous but not to the extent suggested by Mr. Mitchell... 
When the resolution was considered on July 5, Senator Saulsbury, 
a consistent objecfor to the Louisianian, asked: “What legal 
right has Pinchback to this money? . . . Upon what is his claim. 
for this $20,000 based? True, he has... been obtruding ... upon 
the attention of the Senate and has given to our friends in the . 
other side of the chamber the benefit of his company and has 
already cost the government a very large amount of money... 
The time his application for a seat on this floor has occupied... 
within the three years, if it could be measured in dollars and cents 

. would amount to a sum of money much larger than is gen- 
erally apprehended.’’*? A suggestion to limit the allowance 
to $5,000 was made by Mr. Merrimon. He explained that the 
amount would provide $1,000 for each of the years the Negro 
had spent in Washington, plus $2,000 for incidental expenses 


incurred during the period.1** 


Despite the expressed protests, friends of the Negro prevailed | 
upon the Senate to grant a liberal saeirsoae and after slight re- 


150 Tbid., 1557; Nation, March 16, 1876. It was reported that Pinchback ‘‘stood up 
in the chamber. near the main entrance to the Senate, while the most unfavorable thingr 
were said of him. . He twirled leisurely a telegram which he had written to his wife 
covering a statement of his defeat . . . and asking her to comfort his old mother, on whom 
the blow would come hardest. He “waited with a cool nerve and a brave smile on his face 
- until the fiat was reached ... and acted as one relieved, and who felt the great strain was 
over. Many Republican Senators came to him and consoled him.” New York Herald, quoted — 
in New Orleans Republican, March 14, 1876. 

181 Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 2501-2502; Re of the. Committee on 
Privileges and Elections on the Allowance Proper. to be Made to PB. S. Pinchback, Late a 
Contestant for a Seat in the Senate, Senate Reporte, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., I, No. 274, PP. * Rt: 

1623 Congressional Record, 44 Cong., 1 Sess., 4382. 

168 Tbid., 4387. 
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vision the resolution submitted by Mr. Mitchell was accepted. 154 
From the public treasury Pinchback actually received the sum 
of $16,096.90. Although the money was welcomed, it was a poor 
solace for the wounded aspirations of the colored politician.!™ 


For three years Pinchback had been focused in the political 
limelight. Many: had wearied of his name. Certainly the con- 
tests had decreased his popularity not only in Louisiana but in 
the nation as well. The failure to gain recognition either by the 
House or the Senate killed all dreams of still higher honors. Up 
to this period the Negro had known almost constant victory in 
the political arena, now he had learned full well the meaning of 
defeat. “A turning point in a career had been reached. 


CHAPTER V 
CONCLUDING YEARS 


Delegate to Republican national convention, 187 6— 
president of: state convention—chairman of State Central 
Committee—opposes nomination of S. B. Packard—aids in 
national campaign, 1876—recognizes Nicholls government, 
1877—appointments to Federal positions—delegate to Re- 
publican national conventions—delegate to constitutional . 
convention, 1879—supports measure for a colored university 
—member of board of trustees of Southern University—at- 
tends law school—admitted to bar—private life—goes to 
New York—-settles in Washington, D. C.—dies, December 
21, 1921—buried in Metairie Ridge Cemetery, New ee, 
Louisiana—estimate. 


When P. B. S. Pinchback returned to New Susi after his 
rejection by the Senate of the United States, Louisiana politicians 
were preparing for the national and state election of November.? 
Although the Negro did not conceal a weakened faith in the power 


164 The resolution was amended to include compensation for Frances W. Sykes, a sena- 
torial claimant from Alabama; to prohibit in the future any more being paid to a contestant 
than seemed just to the Senate; and to provide that Pinchback: be paid out of the 
contingent fund. The vote for adoption was 27 to 11. Ibid., 4399-4400. 

155 Opelousas Courier, October 14, 1876. The amount is reported as $16,666 by Simmons. 
Men o Mark, 769. Pinchback was supposed to receive’the sum of $20,000, ‘put Payment was 
delayed. and decreased because the contingent fund of the Senate was exhausted. New 
Orleans Republican, May 5, July 15, 1876. . 
te a aga arrived in New Orleans on March 18. New Orleans Republican, March 


19, 1 

2As early as October, 1875, rival parties began to formulate ‘plans for the campaign 
of 1876. Republicans revamped ‘the heir party organization, while all opposing groups united 
into & Democratic-Conservative party which by mri | was a firmly knitted, anti-radical 
group pledged to restore white nee ees in the state. New Orleans- Site Picayune, October 
1, 12, 21, 22, 27, 1875; paessicahboesdes » 7, 1876, 
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and permanence of the Republi. . party in the South, he retained 
his prominence in the state org’ 1ization.® 


In honor of his “consister. advocacy of Republican prin- 
ciples,” Pinchback was elected a ¢blegate at large to the national 
convention in Cincinnati* and wd‘spokesman for the Louisiana 
group.® At the state meeting tc’ ominate candidates to office 
the colored leader headed the factic:: that supported H. C. War-. 
moth for the governorship. He als’. served as president of the 
assemblage’ and, despite opposition ‘rom many party members 
because of his “arbitrary rulings,”® .-as successful in winning 
the chairmanship of the State Executi. 2 Committee.® 


In the state campaign that precede: the election Pinchback 
took no part; for he felt it impossible ‘..) shout for the head of 
the ticket,” S. B. Packard.!° From July 5 to September 6, he 
abandoned the state.14 Although he spen. this period speaking 
in various northern and mid-western towns and cities in support 
of the national candidates, many Louisianians began to doubt 
his party loyalty and to predict that he would join the Demo- 
cratic-Conservative group in the state.1° 


This prognostication came true after the election of No- 
vember 7, resulted in the re-enaction of an old drama in Louisi- 


Qn March 31, Pinchback spoke by irfvitation at a Republican convention in Jackson. 
Mississippi. In April, he addressed the national colored convention in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Both speeches received much publicity, as he was particularly harsh on the whites who 
_ exploited the Negro vote. New Orleans Republican, March 11, April 9, 14, 1876; Opelousas 

Courier, May 13, 1876. | 

4 Delegates at large were selected by a Republican state convention held in New Orleans, 
_May 80 and 31, 1876. Others named were S, B. Packard, William P. Kellogg and W. G. 
Brown. New Orleans Republican, May 31, June 1, 1876. 

5 At a caucus of the Louisiana delegation, held before the convention convened on June 
14, Pinchback and Packard displayed to full measure their enmity. Packard was determined 
that the vote of the state be cast for James G. Blaine; whereas Pinchback favored support 
of Oliver P. Morton. Ibid., June 18, 14, 16, 17, 1876. } 

© Warmoth and Pinchback had effected a reconciliation and at the convention held 
—— et 27 to July 5, opposed the Kellogg-Packard combination. Jbid., June 28, 29, 30, 

uly 6, 1876. 

7 Pinchback was elected temporary chairman by a vote of 127 to 119, aifit “after a pro- 
longed and bitter contest he was named permanent president of the meeting. YFbid., June 28, 
1876; Lonn, Reconstruction in Louisiana after 1868, 405-406. 

8 New Orleans Republican, June 29, 30, 1876. , 

®In addition, members of the convention unanimously adopted a resolution which praised 
Pinchback for “his distinguished services . . . and his unwavering devotion to the Republican 
party’; named him as their “unanimous choice for United States Senator,” and directed ‘‘the 
members of the next general assembly to execute this the deliberate wish of the Republican | 
party of Louisiana in convention assembled.”’ IJbid., July 6, 1876. It was the repudiation 
of this resolution by the Packard legislature of 1877, that led Pinchback to forsake his 
colleagues and to cast his support to the Democratic-Conservative group. | 

10 New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 14, 1877. | 

11 New Orleans Republican, July 6, September 7, 1876. 3 . 

12 He devoted the greater portion of this period to the Republican campaign in Indiana. 
Indianapolis Journal, August 25, 26, 29, 1876, quoted in ibid., August 30, September 2, 
1876; Cincinnati Commercial, quoted in New Orleans Republican, October 26, 1876. 

: 48 These rumors were prevalent in the Democratic press. To allay them, Pinchback 
spoke at Lockport in Lafourche Parish on October 22, and in New Orleans three days later 
He assured his audiences that he was heartily in sympathy with and retained his “old 
interest” in the Republican party. New Orleans Republican, October 24, 26, 27, 1876. _ | 
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ana—the establishment of dus’s:governments.'* To Pinchback 
the question of which to recognit# was “above party,” and when 
the Packard legislature neglecigd to name him United States 
Senator, he transferred his «llegiance to the anti-radical gov- 
ernor, Francis T. Nicholls. Tir‘. step was carefully deliberated by 
the Negro, and before he pul'’'sly acknowledged the government 
and persuaded three of his ,riends to do the same,’* he secured 
from Nicholls a promise “to  grennsh e educational and material 


interests of the colored peoyle precisely to the same extent” as he 


would “‘those of the white people." 


_ With the restorationwf “home rule” in Louisiana in April, 
1877, Pinchback’s leadeyship in the state came to an end. In the 
years that followed, hoxyever, he maintained a lively interest in 
political events!* and he d several positions of minor importance. 
He was appointed an,jnternal revenue agent.in 1879 by Com- 

aum,!® and three years later President 


missioner Green G. 
\_Ches ter A. Arthur named him surveyor of customs for the port 
of New Orleans.”° He continued to support Republican candidates 


to Federal offices and in 1880 and 1884, was a delegate to the na- 
tional conventions in Chicago.?! 


14 Tbid., November 8, 1872; New Orleans Daily Picayune, January a. 
For a complete account of this election and its aftermath see Fanny Z. Lovell Bone, “Loui- 
siana in the Disputed Election of 1876,” in Lowisiana Historical Quarterly, XIV (1931), 
408-440, 549-566; XV (1982), 93-116, 234-265. . “e 

was elected for the long term. Pinchback was a candidate for 


16 William P. i 
the short term, but a choice was never made by the assembly. New Orleans Daily Picayune, 


January 11, 1876. | | 

16 Pinchback was accused of bribing and concealing four senators ,in his. home in 
order to prevent a quorum in the Packard legislature. In a search for the missing members. 
the Metropolitan Police paid a visit to Pinchback’s residence; but the Negro refused them 
admittance and declared, ‘‘I may or may not have those Senators in my house, I will not 
say.” Ibid., January 14, 1877; Testimony Taken by the Select Committee on the Alleged 
Frauds in the Presidential Election of 1876, Howse Misc. Doc., 54 Cong., 3 Sess., V, No. 31. 
Pt. 8, p. 225. On January 13, however, Pinchback, accompanied by Henry Demas, C. B. 
Wheeler, and George B. Hamlett, was allowed to address the members. Motivated by revenge. 
Pinchback denounced the Packard assembly but truthfully and frankly confessed that “if 
these gentlemen had gone on in the old beaten track and promoted me to. . . the position of 
United State* Senator I‘ might have been weak enough to hesitate in testifying as to the 
iniquities of .is body.’’ On the same day Pinchback telegraphed Grant, Morton, and other 
Washington sdignitaries, that as head of the State Executive Committee of the Republican 
party Pa had recognized the Nicholls governm@nt. New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 

17In his reply Nicholls subtly omitted the word “political’’ which had been included 
in the interrogation. New Orleans Daily Picayune, January 14, 1877. Nicholls’ promise 
was “fully indorsed” by a unanimous resolution of the Democratic-Conservative legislature. 
Annual clopaedia, 1877, p. 459. 

18 In 1879 dissension in the Nicholls legislature was so rife that old Republican leaders 
began to take courage and hope. Pinchback called the State Executive Committee to a meet- 
ing ‘“‘to take into consideration the course to pursue in the coming election,’’ but the response 


_ was so weak it was decided useless to put out a ticket. Monroe, Louisiana, Ouachita Telegraph, 


March 1, 1878; Garnie W. McGinty; Louisiana Redeemed: The Overth Carpetba 
Rule,”1876-1880 (New Orleans, 1941),°147, 219-220. 
4° Simmons, Men of Mark, 774. 


«20, E. Perkins, “Some Negro Officers and Legislators in Louisiana,” loc. cit., XIV 


(1989), 527. | 
*1 Biographical Sketch of P. B. 8S. Pinchback; Simmons, Men of Mark, 774-775. _- x 
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Although his influence was no longer potent, Pinchback con- 


tinued to work for the elevation of his race. His last major 
service to the Negroes of Louisiana was given in the constitu- 
tional convention of 1879.22 Through his efforts provision was 
made in Article 231, of the new constitution for the establishment 
of a state-supported “university for the education of persons of 


color.”?* By an act of the legislature &f 1880, this provision was | 


put into effect, and Southern University was established.2* Pinch- 


- back was a member of the board of trustees of this institution in 


1888 and 1885.75 | 
When forty-eight years of age, Pinchback resigned his posi- 
tion as surveyor of customs and entered the law department of 
Straight University in New Orleans. At the end of one term he 
passed the required examinations and was admitted to the bar 
in April, 1886.2 | 
Although Pinchback’s life seemed completely filled with pub- 
lic events, he found time to enjoy the pleasures of a home and 
family. In 1860 he married Nina Emily Hawthorne*’ and was 
the father of six children—four boys and two girls.28 He was re- 
puted to be a genial host and his home in New Orleans was the 
scene of many social gatherings.”® | : | 
Sometime between 1892 and 1895, Pinchback left Louisiana 


and with his family went to New York where he was employed 


as a United States marshal. After a brief residence in the “Em- 


22 Pinchback was a delegate from the parish of Madison and was a member of the 
committees on Public Sdvcation, Bill of Rights, Elective Franchise, Schedule to the Constitu- 
Although he signed the constitution, he reserved the right to 
oppose the ratification of the ordinance relative to the state debt. Official Journal of the 
Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of the State of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1879), 
4, 24, 38, 34, 38, 214, 337. It was ironical that Pinchback’s last important state service 


was to aid in unmaking a constitution he had helped formulate in the first years of his 


political career. ; 
28 Tbid., 242-243, 334; Constitution of the State of Louisiana (New Orleans, 1879), 56. 
4 Louisiana Acts, 1880, No. 87, pp. 110-111. 7 a : 


25 Simmons, Men of Mark, 775. 
2¢’ Biographical Sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback. 


*7 Simmons, Men of Mark, 775. She die@ in Washington, D. C., on September 14, 1928, — 


at the age of 84, and is buried in Metairie Ridge Cemetery, New Orleans. Death certificate 
recorded in Book No. 197, Folio 376, Office of the Board of Health, Recorder of Birth, Mar- 
riages, and Deaths, Parish of Orleans, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

38 oldest son, Pinckney Napoleon, graduated from the College of Pharmacy, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, in 1887. Simmons, Men of Mark, 775. Walter A., the youngest son. 
practiced law in Washington, D. C., until his death a few years ago. Mrs. Lorraine H 
Pinchback, widow of Walter A. Pinchback, to a cousin of the writer, Washington, D. C., 
August, 1942. Only two of the children were living at the time of Pinchback’s death. Ne 
Orleans, Times-Picayun, December 22, 1921. 

2° Until 1874, Pinchback resided at 13 Derbigny Street. Graham and Madden’s City 
Directory, 1870, p. 642; Edwards’ Annyal Directory, 1871-1873: Soards’ New Orleans Oity 
Directory, 1874, p. 642. The New Orleans Times, March 11, 1872, gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of the home. In 1874, Pinchback sold his pro to H. C. Warmoth and moved to 


644 Camp Street, the former residence of his white friend. The new home was assessed at - 


$25,000. Real Estate Tax Assessment Roll for the year 1875-76, Eleventh Assessment, Folio 
No. 97, Square 147; Soards’ New Orleans City Directory, 1875-1881. From 1882 ¥% 1892, 
Pinchback lived on Bienville Street. Soards’ New Orleans City Directory, 1882-1892. 
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pire State,” the Negro moved to Washington, D. C. Here he 
practiced law and lived as a respected and active member of 
society until his death on Wednesday, December 21, 1921.%° His 
remains were brought to Louisiana for burial. Interment was | 
in the family tomb in Metairie Ridge Cemetery, New Orleans, 


Pinchback was one of the last figures of Reconstruction days 
to pass from the stage of life. For almost a decade he had been a 
power in Louisiana politics and the recognized leader of his race 
in the state. As his political career was so closely interwoven with 
a melancholy epoch, many: of his acts have been opprobiously 
marked and he has been classified as a prototype of the ambitious 
Negro who rose to power through the machinations of white 
carpetbaggers and scalawags. Although shadows hang over 
Pinchback’s career, credit must be accorded his indomitable will 
and courage, his ability and personal magnetism. As even a po- 
litical enemy was forced to admit, he was “a remarkably bold 
and decidedly smart man... a shrewd politician willing to as-_ 


sume any responsibility.’’*? | 
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, Death Certificate of Nina E. Dinclibest: recorded in Book No. 
197, Folio 376, Office of the Board of Health, Recorder of 
. Births; Marriages, and Deaths, Parish of ress N ew Or-. 
leans, Louisiana. | 


1875-76. Eleventh Assessment, Folio No. 97, Square 147. 
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| Letters and Interview | 

F. G. Clark, President of Southern University, to the writer, | 
Scotlandville, Louisiana, January 12, 1943. | es 

Walter G. Daniel, Librarian, Howard University, to the writer, 
Washington, D. C., October 10, 1942. 

Interview with Mrs! Walter A. Pinchback, daughter-in-law of 
P. B. S. Pinchback, conducted by Miss Marie L. Smith, 
cousin of the writer, Washington, D. C., August, 1942. 


Memoirs and Reminiscences | 
Devol, George H., Forty Years a Gambler on the Mississippi 
(Cincinnati, 1887). 
Warmoth, Henry Clay, War, -Polities and Reconstruction: 
Stormy Days in Loutsiana (New York, 1930). 


Contemporary Accounts 
Appleton, D., (ed.), American Annual Cyclopaedia and Register 
of Important Events ..., 42 vols. (New York, 1862-1908). 
Nordhoff, Charles, The Cotton States in the Spring and Summer 
of 1875 (New York, 1876). | 


City Directories 
Edwards’ Annual Directory (New Orleans, 1871-1873). 
Graham and Madden’s City Directory (New Orleans, 1870). 
Jewell, E. L., (ed.), Jewell’s Crescent City scgenaenat (New 
Orleans, 1878). 
Soards’ New Orleans City Directory (New Orleans, 187 5-1892). 


SECONDARY SOURCES 
Books 


Asbury, Herbert, Suckers Progress: An Informal H istory of 
Gambling in America from the Colonies to Canfield (New 
York, 19388). 

Bowers, Claude G.; The Tragic Era: The Revolution After Lin- 

coln (Cambridge, Mass., 1929). 

Caskey, Willie Malvin, Secession and Restoration of Louisiana 

(University, Louisiana, 1938). 

DuBois, William E. B., Black Reconstruction: An Easoy Toward 
a History of the Part Which Black Folk Played in the At- 
tempt to Reconstruct in America, 1860-1880 
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Ficklen, J ohin R., History of Reconstruction in chet Through 
1868, in J ola Hopkins University Studies in Historical and 
Political Science, No. 1 (Baltimore, 1910). 

Harris, T. H., The Story of Public Education in Louisiana (New 

Orleans, 1924). 

Lonn, Ella, Reconstruction in Loutsiana After 1868 (New York | 

1918). 

McGinty, Gatmie W., Lowisiana Redeemed: The Overthrow of 
Carpetbag Rule, 1876-1880 (New Orleans, 1941). 

Ross, Earle Dudley, The Liberal Republican Movement ee 
York, 1919). 

Rousséve, Charles. B., The Negro in Louisiana: of His 
History and His Literature, (New Orleans; 1937). | < 

Smith, Samuel Denny, The-Negro in Congress, 1870-1901 (Chapel 

Hill, North Carolina, 1940). 


Articles 


Andrews, E. Benjamin, “A History of the Last Gininns Century 
in the United States,” in er Magazine, Xvil (1895), 

441-458. 

Andrews, Norman P.; 4The Negro in Politics,” in J ournal. of 

Negro History, V_ "(1920), 420-436. 3 

‘Asbury, Herbert, “Gambling Hells of New Orleans,” in American 
Mercury, XXXVIII (1986), 407-416. | | 

Bone, Fanny Z. Lovell, “Louisiana in the Disputed Election of 
1876,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XIV (19381) 404- 
440, 549-566; XV (19382), 93-116, 234-265. 

Dunbar-Nelson, Alice, “People of Color in Louisiana,” in Journal 
~ of Negro History, II (1917), 51-78. 

Houston, G. David, “A Negro Senator,” in Journal of Negro 
History, VII -(1922), 148-147. | 

Johnson, Manie White, “The Colfax Riot of April, 1873,” in 
Lousiana Historical Quarterly, XIII (1930), 391-427. 


Lotiisiana.” in Journal of Negro History, XXII (1937), 
321-334. 

Perkins, A. E., “Some Negro Officers and Legislators in Louisi- 
ana,” in Journal of Negro History, XIV (1929), 523-528. 


kins, A. E., “James Henri Burch and Oscar James Dunn in _ 
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Phelps, Albert, “New Orleans and Reconstruction,” in Atlantic 
Monthly, LXXXVIII (1901), 121-1381. 

Porter, George F., “Documents; Extracts toons Newspapers and © 

in Journal of Negro VIIT (19238), 

Russ, William A., Jr., “Disfranchisement in (1862- 
1870) ,” in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XVIII (1985), 
557-580. 


| 
Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774-1927, 
House Document, 69 Congress, 2 Session, No. 783. 
Simmons, Rev. William J., Men of Mark, Eminent, Progressive 
and Rising (Cleveland, 1887). 


Typescript 


~ Biographical Sketch of P. B. S. Pinchback written by his secre- 
tary, name unknown, and considered by Mrs. Walter A. 
Pinchback, daughter-in-law of the subject, a good statement 


(Howard University, Washington, D. C.). 


_ Published Letter 
- Hart, William Octave, “Letter Addressed to New Gileens Daily : 
States, April 19, 1917,” in Journal of American History, 
II (1917), 331-332. 
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CHECK LIST OF HISTORICAL RECORDS SURVEY AND 
SURVEY OF FEDERAL ARCHIVES PUBLICATIONS 
| FOR LOUISIANA. 


By JOHN C. L. ANDREASSEN 


INTRODUCTION 
The final list of Historical Records Survey and Survey of 


Federal Archives publications for the country at largé was pub-— 


_ lished in mimeographed form in April, 1948. The check list is 
titled Bibliography of Research Projects Reports, Check List of 
Historical Records Survey Publications and is No. 7 in the WPA 
Technical Series, Research and Records Bibliography. Publisher 
of the revised bibliography is the Federal Works Agency, Works 
Projects Administration, Division of Service Projects, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The list was prepared by Sargent B. Child and Dorothy 


P. Holmes, with assistance in checking and arranging by Cyril E. — 


Paquin. Listed below, are the publications prepared by the Loui- 
siana Historical Records Survey Project and the Louisiana Sur- 
‘ vey of Federal Archives Project, as, listed in the Bibliography. 


It should be pointed out that the Survey of Federal Archives — 


publications for Arkansas, Mississippi. and Tennessee were also 
edited and duplicated by the Louisiana project. Titles for these 
three states are not listed below, since it is expected that they 
will be published in the respective historical journals of those 
states. 


In Louisiana the projects were sponsored by the Louisiana . 


State University, and co-sponsored by numerous local units of 


Following the list of Louisiana publications is a list of de- 


positories of unpublished Historical Records Survey materials 


for each state. 

- This list is published in the Quarterly because it is believed 
that numerous students of Louisiana history will find it more 
accessible in the form here- presented. Most all of the publications 
here listed are deposited in the major libraries in the state. Loui- 
siana depositories for the nation-wide set of publications of the 
Historical Records Survey Projects are the Department of 
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| 
Archives, Louisiana State University, in Baton Rouge, and the 

_ Howard-Tilton Memorial ‘Library,. Tulane University, in New 
Orleans. | 

For the convenience of those who desire to obtain sietiiies 

cards for publications for which cards have been printed, the ° 
Library of Congress Catalogue card order numbers have been 


nevabenoanais OF FEDERAL ARCHIVES IN THE STATES 


Louisiana: * 
II. The Federal Courts. (56 p., N sresiliieite 1939) | 
The Department of the p., December 
1938) 
IV. The Department of War. (232 p., Menthasher 1989) 
Ve The Department of Justice. (23 p., October 1988) 
VII. The Department of the Navy. (49 p., July 1938) | 
VIII. The Department of the Interior. (53 p., August 1941) — 
IX. The Department of Agriculture. (308 p., July 1938) 
X. ‘The Department of Commerce. (92 p., June 1939) 
XI. The Department of Labor. (23 p., June 1940) 
XII. The Veterans’ Administration. (44 p., June 1940) : 
XIII. The Civil Works Administration. (15 p., November 
1941) 

XIV. Emergency Relief Administration. (23 p., June 1941) 
XV. The Works Progress Administration. (42 p., J une 

1941) 

XVI. The Farm Credit Administration. (14 p., April 1939) 
XVII. Miscellaneous Agencies, (128 p., June 1941) 


FEDERAL ARCHIVES IN THE STATES : MLSCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Louisiana: 
_ A History of the U. S. Custom House“at New Orleans, Loui- 
isiana. (60 p., April, 1940) | 41-52363 


Ship Registers and Enrollments of New Orleans: 42-14127 
Vol. I, 1804-1820. (186 p., August, 1941) 
Vol. II, 1821-1880. (209 p., February, 1942) 
Vol. III, 1831-1840. (291 p., March, 1942) 
Vol. IV, 1841-1850. (878 p., March, 1942) 
Vol. V, 1851-1860, (361 p., Mareh, 1942) 
Vol: VI, 1861-1870. (851 p., March, 1942) 
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Series II. The Judiciary: : 41-52965 | 


No. 
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INVENTORIES OF STATE ARCHIVES 


1. The Superior Court of the Territory of Or- 
leans. (ix, 37 p. mimeo., February, 1942) 


. 2. The Supreme Court of Louisiana. 


(vii, 59 p. mimeo., April, 1941) 
3. The Courts of Appeal of Louisiana. _ 
(v, 97 p. mimeo., September, 1941) 


Series III. The Executive: 


No. 2. The Lieutenant Governor. 
: (v, 11 p. mimeo., November, 1941) 
| - INVENTORY OF COUNTY ARCHIVES | 
Louisiana: (Parish Archives) 40-14734 
: Title-Line Inventory of the Parish Archives of Louisiana 
a ~ Parts 1 and 2, Acadia through Winn. (c. 300 p., De- 


cember, 1939) | 
No. 2.~ ‘Allen. (iv, 91 p. mimeo., June, 1938) 
No. 4. Assumption. (xiii, 134 p. mimeo., March, 1942) 


No.6. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
N O. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


8. 


10. 
22. 
26. 
26. 


28. 
29. 
84. 
85. 
36. 


37. 
38. 


Beauregard. (iv, 105 p. mimeo., October, 1940) 
Bossier. (v, 295 p. mimeo., August, 1940) 
Calcasieu. (iv, 113 p. mimeo., March, 1938) 
Grant. (iv, 110 p. mimeo., April, 1940) 
Jefferson. (iv, 437 p. mimeo., January, 1940) . 
Jefferson. A Brief History. [Reprinted, in part, 
from “A Brief History of Jefferson Parish,” in 
Jefferson Parish Yearly Review, 1939, pp. 127- 
~ 188.] (iv, 25, v-ix p. mimeo., April, 1940) 
Lafayette. (iv, 118 p. mimeo., February, 1938) 
Lafourche. (xiii, 129 p. mimeo., March, 1942. 
Morehouse. (xii, 109 p. mimeo., March, 1942). 
Natchitoches. (v, 180 p. mimeo., September, 1938) - 
Orleans: Preliminary Inventory of Notarial Rec- 
ords. (v, 172 p. mimeo., June, 1939) 
Ouachita. (xiii, 129 p. mimeo., March, 1942) | 
Plaquemines. (iii, 228 p. mimeo., August, 1939) 
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No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
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43. Sabine. (xiii, 145 p. mimeo., January, 1942) __ 
44. St. Bernard. (iii, 166 p. mimeo., December, 1938) ° 
45. St. Charles. (ii, 117 p. mimeo., November, 1937) 
55. Terrebonne. (xiii, 169 p. mimeo., May, 1941) 

59. Washington. (vi, 365 p. mimeo., March, 1940) 

60. Webster. (xiii, aye p. mimeo., March, 1942) 


INVENTORIES OF MUNICIPAL AND TOWN ARCHIVES 


Lowsiana: 
ih Franklinton. (x, 54 p. mimeo., April, 1941) 42-2479 
Thibodaux. (115 p. mimeo., March, 1942) 


TRANSCRIPTIONS OF PUBLIC ARCHIVES 


Transcriptions of Parish Records of Louisiana: 39-26978 | 


No. 


24. Iberville Parish: Series I. Police Jury Minutes. 
Vol. 1. 1850-1862. (xlviii, 188 p. mimeo., April, 1940) — 
Vol. 2. 1880-1901. (Ixxvii, 361 p. mimeo., May, 1940) 
Vol. 3. 1901-1916. (Ixxxi, 468 p. mimeo., July, 1940) 
Vol. 4. 1916-1925* (1, 281 p. mimeo., March, 1941) 
Vol. 5. 1925-1936. (cviii, 613 p. mimeo., March 1941) 


General Index, 1850-1936. (xxix, 284 p. mimeo., March 
1942) 


. 26. Jefferson Parish: Series I. Police Jury Minutes. 


Vol. 1. 1834-1843. (xxxvii, 237 p. mimeo., June 1939) 


Vol. 3. 1858-1870. (lix, 319 p. mimeo., November | 


1939) 

Vol. 3-A. 1871-1884. (lix, 347 p. mimeo., January 1940) 
Vol. 4. 1870-1879. ~(lxix, 370 p. mimeo., March 1940) 
Vol. 5. 1879-1888. (Ixvi, 386 p. mimeo., April 1940) 
Vol. 6. 1889-1895. (lxiv, 400 p. mimeo., April 1940) 
Vol. 7. 1895-1904. (liii, 480 p. mimeo., June 1940) 
Vol. 8. 1905-1912. (lvii, 342 p. mimeo., July 1940) 
Vol. 9. 1912-1918. (Iv, 492 p. mimeo., September 


1940) 


Vol. 10. 1918-1924. (xx, 582 p. mimeo., | September | 
1940) 
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Check List of Historical Records Survey — 617 
Vol. 11. 1924-1929. (Ixxxv, 650 p. mimeo., September 


1940) 
Vol. 12. 1930-1935. (Ixiv, 622 p. mimeo., November 
1940) | 
Vol. 13. 1935-1938. (xlix, 545 p. mimeo., February 
1941) 


No. 44. St. Bernard Parish: Series I. Police J ury Minutes. 
Vol. 1. 1870-1877. (xl, 107 p. mimeo., July 1941) 
Vol. 2. 1880-1895. ° * (xlix, 342 p. mimeo., August 1941) 
Vol. 3. 1895-1914. ~Sxly, 383 p. mimeo., October 1941) 


i * Vol. 4. 1914-1922. (xxxv, 217 p. mimeo., December 
| 1941) 

Vol. 5. 1922-1929. (lxiii, 497 p. mimeo.; February 


Vol. 6. 1929-1940. (lxi, 501 p. mimeo., March 1942) 


VITAL STATISTICS 
Louisiana: 
Guide to Public Vital Statistics Records. in Louisiana, 
(51 p. mimeo., December 1942) 
Guide to Vital Statistics Records of Church Archives in 
Louisiana. | 
Vol. I. Protestant and J 
(173 p. mimeo., December 1942) 


Vol. II. Roman Catholic Churches. 
| p. mimeo., 1942) 


ARCHIVES PUBLICATIONS 
> 


‘Paventory of the Church and Synagogue Archives of 
Louisiana: 


(xvii, 183 p. mimeo., October ceased 


Directories: 
Directory of. Churches and Religious Rieti in 


96 Pp. mimeo. March 1941) 
41-14178 
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| MANUSCRIPT PUBLICATIONS 
Louisiana: 
“Guide to Depositories of Manuscript Collections in Louisi- 
ana,” in The Louisiana Historical Quarterly, Vol. 24, 
No. 2. (305-353 p., April 1941). Reprint. (51 p., 
April 1941). Second Edition, (iv, 48 p. mimeo., No- 
vember 1941) 48-2550 
Guide to Manuscript Collections in Louisiana: The Depart- 
ment of Archives, Louisiana State University, Vol. I. 
(iv, 55 p. mimeo., August 1940). Second Edition (vi, 
108 p. multi., December 1940) 40-28612 
Calendar of Manuscript Collections in Louisiana: Series I. 
The Department of Archives: No. 1. Taber Collection. 


(12 p. printed, May 1938) 38-28419 
An Inventory of the Collections of the Middle American Re- | 
search Institute: 40-26219 Rev. 


No. 1. Calendar I. Fayssoux Collection of William 
Walker Papers. (ii, 28 p. mimeo., May 
1937) 
No. 2. Calendar of the Yucatecan Letters. 
7 | (viii, 240 p. mimeo., October 1939) | 
No. 3. Maps in the Frederick L. Hoffman. Collection. 
(viii, 146 p. mimeo., December 1939) 
No. 4. Maps in the Library of the Middle American 
Research Institute. (ix, 282 p. mimeo., 
November 1941) 
“Mississippi River Ice at New Orleans,” in The Louisiana 
_ _Historical Quarterly, Vol. 21, No. 2, (349-353 p., 19388) 
Transcriptions of Manuscript Collections of Louisiana: No. 1. 


~The Favrot Papers: 40-28673 
Vol. I. 1695-1769. (iv, 123 p. mimeo., February 1940) 
Vol. II. 1769-1781. (x, 184 p. mimeo., December 1940) 
Vol. III. 1781-1792. (x, 166 p. mimeo., March 1941) 
Vol. IV. 1793-1796. (xiii, 140 p. mimeo., June 1941) 
Vol. V. 1796-1799. (v, 145 p. mimeo., August 1941) 
Vol. VI. 1799-1801. (vii, 141 p..mimeo., October, 1941) 
Vol. VII. 1801-1803. (vii, 230 p. mimeo., March 1942) 
Vol. IX. (1812). (ii, 108 p. mimeo., February 1941) 
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AMERICAN IMPRINTS INVENTORIES 
Location Symbols for Libraries in the United States. 39-29351 
(v, 258 p. mimeo., September 1939) : 
Location Symbols for Libraries in the United States. Additions 
and Corrections, J anuary 1941. (ii, 36 p. mimeo., November 
1941) 39-29351 


Lousiana: 


No. 19. Bibliography of the Official Publications of Louisiana, 
1803-1934. (xiv, 579 Pp. February 1942) 
42-19598 


| NEWSPAPERS 
 Loutsiana: 

| Louisiana Newspapers, 1794-1940. A Union List of Louisi- 
ana Newspaper Files in Offices of Publishers, Libraries 
and Private — (viii, 295 p. mimeo., October 


| 1941) 42-1002 
+ MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Louisiana: 
EC County-Parish Boundaries in Louisiana. 
(vi, 189 p. mimeo., October 1989) 89-29350 


Inventory of the Records of World War Emergency Activities 
in 1916-1920. 61 p. mimeo., January 
1942) 42-18650 

- Judicial and Congressional District meer. Law in Lou- 
isiana. (ii, 90 p. multi., October 1939)  39-29349 


MICROFILM 
Loutstana: 
call Birth Records, State Board of Health, 1911-1941. 
State Board of Health, New Orleans, La. 
Birth Records, City of New Orleans, 1847-1901. 
New Orleans Board. of Health, New Orleans, La. 


REPORTS AND SUMMARIES | 
Report on the Louisiana Statewide Records Project and the His- 
torical Records Survey. (22 p. mimeo., May 1940) 
Report on the Status of the Statewide Records Project, ... . and 
the Survey of Federal Archives, Louisiana. (22 p. mimeo., 
October 1941) 
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DEPOSITORIES OF UNPUBLISHED MATERIAL* 
Alabama: 
Department of Archives & History, Montgomery, aia. 
Arizona: 
Arizona State spepartment of Library & Archives, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 
Avkaveas: 
University of Sivfanees Library, Fayetteville, Ark. 
California: 
State Archives, Sacramento, Calif. (No. Calif. materials.) 
~ Los Angeles County Museum, Los Angeles, Calif. aes Calif. 
materials. ) | 
Colorado: 
State Historical Society, Denver, Colo. 
Connecticut: | 
State Library, Hartford, Conn. 


Delaware: 
Department of State University, Del. 


. Florida: 
Toye. Department of Archives, Tallahassee, Fla. 
| Georgia: 
- University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 
Idaho: 
Secretary of State, Boise, Idaho. 
Illinois: 
University of Illinois. 
State Historical Library. of manuscript col- 
lections. ) | 
_$tate Archives. (All other 


lowa: 
State Department of History & pe ae Des Moines, Iowa. 

‘Indiana: 
Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas: 
ae Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, Kans, 

Kentucky: 
‘University of Kentucky Library,, Lexington, Ky. 


Where one ts listed, that has custody of all un lished 
material for that state. Exceptions are indicated where a een type of maatertal shown 


in parentheses re-oamanaieed following the name of a deposito 
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| Seeuitiens of Archives, Louisiana State University Baton 
Rouge, La. 


Maine: 
Works Administration warehouse, Portland, Me. 


Massachusetts: 
Forbes Mass. 
Maryland: 
Hall of Records, Md. 
M tchigan: 
Michigan Historical Collection, of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 


Minnesota: 
State Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mississippi: 
: Department of Archives & History, J ackson, Miss. 
Missouri: 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Montana: 
Stafe College, Bozeman, Mont. 
Nebraska: 
State Historical Society, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Nevada: 
Nevada Historical Society, Reno, Nev. 
New Hampshire: 
University of New N. H. 
New Jersey: 

Columbia University Library, Ne ew York,'N. Y. (Atlas of 
Congressional Roll Calls.) (Presidential Messages, 
Papers and Executive Orders.) 

State Library, Trenton, N. J. (All other materials. ) 

New Mexico: 
State Museum, Santa New 
New York City: 

New York City Historical Society. (List ra index of Early 
American Portrait Painters. ) (American ee im- 
prints.) 

Columbia University Library. (George D. White waaiel ) 

Cooper Union for. the Advancement of Society and Art. 
(Calendar of ) 
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American-Jewish Historical Society. (Directory of Jewish 
Congregations, United States of America.) (“America 
in Yiddish Literature.”) (Yiddish Anthology.) 

~ Modern Art Film Library. (Film Index.) 

New York Public Library. (“Negroes of New York.’’) 

New York City Department of Health, Division of Vital 
Statistics. (Public Vital Statistics. ) 

Municipal Reference Library. (All other materials.) 


New York State: 
State Library, Albany, N. Y. 


North Carolina: 
Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. ©. 


North Dakota: 
State Library Commission, Bismarck, No. Dak. 
Ohio: 
Western Reserve Historical Society, Cleveland, Ohio. (His- 
toric sites material.) 
Hayes Memorial Library, Fremont, Ohio. (Bibliographical 
material.) 
Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society, eA 
Ohio. (All other materials.) : 
Oklahoma: 
State Library, Gikinhomia City, Okla. 
Oregon: 
Department of History, sity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Pennsylvania: 
Historical Commission, Harrisburg, Penn. | 


Rhode Island: 
State Library, Providence, R. I. 


South Dakota: 


University of South. Dakota, Vermillion, So. Dak. 


Tennessee: 
Texas: 
; University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
Utah: 
State Historical Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Vermont: 
State Historical Society. Montpelier, Vt. | 
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Virginia: - | 
Baptist Historical Society, University of Richmond, Rich- 
mond, Va. (Church Archives.) | 


State Library, Richmond, Va. (Au other materials. ) 


Washington: 
State College, Pullman, Wash. 


West Virginia: 
Department of Archives & History, Charleston, W. Va. 
(Historical Materials. ) 
West Virginia University Library, Morgantown, W. Va. 
(All other materials.) 


Wisconsin: 

State Historical Society, Madison, Wis. 
Wyoming: 

State Library, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
District of Columbia: — | 

Library of Congress. 
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